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“But whether in seat or saddle, 
Whether with frown or smile — 
Whether at feast or fight, was he, 
He heard the noise of a nameless sea 
On an undiscovered isle.” 
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TOM ANDERSON 
DARE-DEVIL 


CHAPTER I 
“OXHEART” 


“Come, all ye rebels, and listen while I sing: . 
Cornwallis is a-comin’ — you must hide or you must swing!” 


ANYBODY within a mile or so might have listened while 
he sang. It was a voice with the span of a rainbow. How- 
ever, only two listeners were in sight. One was a joree, 
alight on the rail fence beside the road. The other was 
Peachy Lewis. The bird cocked its head on one side in 
critical approval. The boy wore a lop-sided grin. 

“Shut up, Tom!” 

Tom Anderson’s Tory tune broke off ina laugh. “That’s 
what all of ’em are singing round Savannah, Ish says. 
Know old Ish had come? Yes; turned up in an old Hes- 
sian cap that looks like they’d been using it for a camp- 
Reerie; 4 

“What does he say, Tom?” 

“Oh, he’s got lots to tell. First thing we knew there he 
was!— standing in the door bowing and scraping to 
madam. “How yer come on, Miss Sa’ah?’ Then he rolls 
his eyes at the fire-dogs, and says, ‘O’ Miss do hol’ her 
own, tooby-sho!’ Then madam speaks up: ‘ Well, Ishmael? 
Have you got back?’ ‘Yes, Miss Sa’ah. Yes’m. Done got 
back. De redcoats, dee hilt me dar. Look like I’s dee 
‘pennunce ter git dem trenches dug. Some de niggers 
cyard it ’bout dat I done tuk up wid dem low-down Brit- 
ish. No, ma’am! No, Miss Sa’ah. De Anderson niggers 
keeps better comp’ny!’” 
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Both boys laughed noisily. They were riding along the 
“big road” from Charlottesville. The hour was sunset. 
The time was November, 1779. And the place was 
Albemarle County, Virginia. 

“Did he fetch any news, Tom?” 

“Oh, big tales about the strength of the British and 
the slaughter of our men around Savannah. Wish old 
Lincoln would n’t shut himself up in Charleston the way 
he does.” 

“Why, Mam s02 

“Ts he waiting for Clinton to come and smoke him out 
— like a rabbit out of a root? What’s the use of doing 
nothing? The Devil himself sets us one good example — 
activity! He had ‘git-up-and-git!’” 

Peachy’s laugh was a bit startled. 

Tom faced about with vehement eyes. “As sure as God 
made this planet, He made us to be ‘doers also:’” 

“Reckon if I had an army of six thousand men, I’d sit 
down in Charleston?” resumed Tom the tempestuous. 
“T’d bust out of there like a bustin’ mill-dam! I’d lick 
the redcoats out of their boots!” 

“Yes, ’n’ they’d shoot you down, too, — the way they 
did Jasper and Pulaski t’other day.” 

“Ts there any better way to die?”’ 

A sheepish red crawled over Peachy’s neck and face. 
What was the sense of “talkin’ bout dyin’ — like preach- 
ers and women?” Peachy admired his friend immensely; 
still Tom Anderson had phases which disconcerted Peachy. 

“Say, Tom, arms and ammunition must be getting 
almighty scarce?” 

“M-m-m. Don’t we all know it?” 

“What you reckon?” Peachy’s voice fell to the key 
mysterious. “The Governor’s ordered Pat Carr to make 
tomahawks for Gates’s army.” 

Tom turned on the speaker sharply. The movement re- 
minded Peachy that the overseer’s boy at Oxheart had 
once said of Tom, “He-un’s suddent ez a horsefly!” ‘The 
saying had never worn out. 
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“Peachy, where did you get that story?” 

“Fact. The Governor told my father about it.” 

“Ts that the way the Governor of Virginia means to arm 
Virginia troops? For the Lord’s sake!”’ That matters were 
going badly for the American cause, that the army was in 
dire straits, every man, woman, and child in Virginia knew. 
And everybody in the Thirteen States might have known 
it; albeit the Governor of Virginia did not think the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the American army acted as if he knew it. 
But this expedient of the Governor’s — why, it was a des- 
perate measure. 

“Well, that’s what we are coming to,”’ Peachy went on. 
“Wonder how Troupe will look, totin’ an ole tomahawk!” 
derisively. “Ensign Anderson will come home danglin’ 
powdered scalps at his belt! Britishers!”’ 

“Troupe!” exclaimed Tom ‘indignantly, — “Troupe’s 
got the finest kind 0’ sword. And a pair o’ pistols that 
would make you blink to look at ’em.” And he added 
hotly, “It’s not only the redcoats; we’ve got the devilish 
Tories and the bloody Shawnees to handle.” 

‘And not powder and shot enough to go round. Don’t 
you wish we could find a pirates’ cave, somewhere, — out 
on Peter’s Mountain or somewhere, — full of lead and 
kegs of powder? We could turn it all over to Light-Horse 
Harry, or somebody. Eh, Tom?”’ 

Tom did n’t sneer. What boy ever turned a dull ear to 
that countersign of boyhood, “Pirates.” But he was ill- 
pleased with Peachy’s gibe about Troupe. That gallant, 
brilliant, handsome brother of his was ‘Tom’s idol. So he 
was stubbornly matter-of-fact. That’s one way we may 
get even with these imaginative folks. 

“D’ you know that the lead-vein that furnishes all the 
musket-balls for our army has given out ?”’ 

It was Peachy’s turn to look “‘rattled.”” His eyes bugged 
out. He gave a long whistle. 

_ “Who says so?”’ 

“The Governor. Why can’t somebody get out and jind 

another vein? That would be worth doing. Carr says 
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there’s the finest lead-mine down in Georgia that a red- 
skin ever hid from a white man.” 

Peachy was greedy for details, but Tom went dumb. 
Peachy begged to hear, but Tom cast this saying in his 
teeth: ‘Could n’t tell you all I know, boy. Mout mek yer 
po’ ter tote it!’’ Here came the forks of the road. Peachy 
took the “woods-road.”” Tom cantered on alone for a hun- 
dred yards or so. Looking back, he gave a view-halloo. 
Peachy mimicked a pack of hounds in full cry. 

Then came a shout. “QO-h-h, Tom, goin’ to the cock- 
fight Sadday night?” 

“Nigger night?” scornfully. “Not I.” 

The friendly whoops were kept up until the two were a 
mile apart. With the highway and the gilded woods to 
himself, Tom rode slowly now, making plans. To-morrow 
he’d go straight to Carr and get to the bottom of things. 
“T can rely on him.” The honesty of the Charlottesville 
blacksmith was proverbial. Carr was an Irishman who 
some years prior to the date of this story had left Wil- 
liamsburg with two or three other adventurers for the 
Cherokee Nation. He came back with but one leg, — the 
other having been lost in a “‘scrap” with an alligator in 
the Okefinokee Swamp,— a Choctaw wife, and a Cherokee 
stepson. This boy was the son of a notable Indian Chief, 
“Going Snake.” The murder of Going Snake by some of 
his own tribe, revengefully jealous of his friendship for the 
whites, is matter of history. Besides these assets, Carr 
reached Virginia with a few nuggets of Cherokee gold, 
filterings of a creek in the red hills of Georgia. He set up a 
blacksmith’s shop on the outskirts of Charlottesville. But 
his roving disposition was not downed by the loss of his 
limb. He enlisted with Lincoln, “peg-leg or no peg-leg,” 
but, after the defeat of the American troops at Savannah, 
received a discharge for disability and came back to his 
forge in Charlottesville “wid a green flesh-wound an’ ez 
sound a peg-leg ez heart could wish,” he said. “An’ look 
at the illigant fighthin’ ter be had, from New York Bay 
ter Bull Town Swamp!” 
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The remarkable member of the blacksmith’s family was 
the Cherokee boy, Unaka. That he was possessed of some 
singular power, never satisfactorily explained, is certain. 
All the strange stories you ever heard about gypsy con- 
jurings and so on were mere moonshine compared to this 
boy’s power over animals. 

For three or four years Tom Anderson had hunted and 
fished with the Cherokee boy. They were fast friends. The 
white had learned a good many things from the redskin — 
the Cherokee tongue, for one. Tom was just turned six- 
teen. As Goldsmith said of Saint-Pierre, “he had good 
sense, fine powers of observance, and sensibility,’ — and 
red-hot impetuosity. 

“He'll play the mischief some day,” said the flabby 
ones. How far the boy’s destiny outran that grumbling 
horoscope! He was well-grown, and straight as a sapling. 
His dark eyes were brilliant; his features cut with lawful 
lines. The mouth was notably handsome; the nose a deli- 
cate aquiline, with impulsive nostrils. “A renegade nose: 
it was born a Greek and went over to the Romans!” he 
said himself. 

This was the way he looked as he cantered along the 
road that autumn evening. He wore a mulberry broad- 
cloth coat, — it had been Troupe’s, but in the provident 
fashion of the times was “made over” for the younger 
boy, — a red waistcoat with genuine silver buttons, and 
black knee-breeches. His black-red hair was tied in a 
hank with a riband. The three-cornered hat had been 
drenched and dried many a time. His silver shoe-buckles 
had served successively two or three Andersons, in as many 
generations. The flax for his shirt had been grown in his 
father’s fields; hackled, spun, and woven by certain serv- 
ants of the planter’s household; bleached, cut, and sewn 
by others still. A week-old calf from the Anderson herds 
furnished the fine leather for Tom’s shoes. His lamb’s-wool 
stockings had been knitted by one of the white indentured 
servants. A favorite Christmas present at that period, by 
the way, from the bondsman to the “Master” was a pair 
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of gloves or stockings from the knitting-needles of some 
big bog-trotter, or six-foot-and-better plough-boy out of 
English shires. 

To Tom Anderson everything relating to the army was 
as the breath in his nostrils. He was looking forward to 
the time when he too might take up arms for Virginia, 
with his father, Major Audley Anderson, commanding a 
troop of horse in Washington’s army, or with his brother, 
Troupe. This failure of the lead-vein meant the failure of 
cartridges for the Virginia Line. It was calamitous, Tom 
could think of nothing else. Why not go to Georgia and 
hunt for lead? He would take Unaka and Ishmael and em- 
ploy Pat to pilot the bunch. Pat knew the country and 
spoke Cherokee like a native. Of course Tom would have 
to quit school. Well, did n’t Troupe leave William and 
Mary to march with McIntosh? He’d talk Pat into it. 
Could he talk madam into it? Would she refuse her con- 
sent? “They all think the ‘wallydraigle’ is bound to 
stick to the nest,” he said as he came in sight of Oxheart 
House. 

Oxheart Plantation took its name from its cherry trees. 
An avenue of them half a mile long extended from the big 
double gates to the house. For generations this avenue 
was famous in Virginia. Its trees were alternate oxheart 
and morella cherries. The old mansion at Oxheart was 
a big brick now. But the core of it — the original house — 
was of logs, and built before “old Peter Jefferson” settled 
at Shadwell. Long and long ago the log house had been 
swallowed up in bricks and mortar enough to have built 
a fortress. Two massive pillars guarded the angles of the 
portico; giving a Grecian temple look to the old mansion, 
which, set amid ancestral acres “‘jubilant and wide,” was 
no sorry sight. The last addition to the house had been 
made in “Grandpa Anderson’s time’’—a_ prolonged, 
wooden, two-story L which extended to the scuppernong- 
arbor in the garden. It was built to give elbow-room to 
scores of servants, at a period when looms and spinning- 
wheels, “cyards” and “’scutch’n-boards,” had to keep 
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a-going from dawn till dark — just as surely as dawn broke 
and dark fell. ‘The L is mentioned thus particularly because 
it is important to this story. 

The half-mile of lawn on either side of the avenue was 
still green and grateful. The air was full of evening 
sounds: the far-off tinkle of sheep-bells and cattle-bells, 
the rhythmic jangle of trace-chains, the yodeling of the 
field-hands, and one mellow legato note, far-reaching as 
a church-bell, “Come wench, come wench, — Come!” It 
set a pack of echoes calling cows from the comb of the Blue 
Ridge. The red west touched the old house now “and 
many an oak that grew thereby” with sumptuous light; 
and the boy riding along the read yonder looked about 
him with kindling eyes. 

Who could have foreseen that here, presently, the cur- 
tain would rise upon a fierce drama? ‘Tom Anderson was 
cast for a part in plots, hazards, adventures, wilder than 
he had ever pictured to himself at midnight with “The 
Arabian Nights” under his eyes, and the last crumb of 
his last candle stuck on his knife-blade! Fate was busy. 
This Virginia boy’s future was to be as furious and fan- 
tastic as if he had pounded his way into the afrite’s cas- 
ket and let a devil leak out, one of King Jamschid’s devils: 
ancient as the sun. 

The Anderson family consisted of Mrs. Sarah Anderson, 
the widowed mistress of Oxheart House; her son, Major 
Audley Anderson, of Washington’s army, a man under 
fifty; and his three motherless children, Troupe, Tom, and 
Dare. The last was a girl of fourteen. Troupe was nine- 
teen, and had seen two or three years’ service. Instead 
of being off to Cambridge or Oxford, the proper thing 
for the sons of Southern gentlemen, he enlisted with 
Lachlan McIntosh when, “the western frontiers of the. 
country being the scene of great atrocities committed by 
the Indians, it was determined to punish them.” ‘‘ Wash- 
ington, who entertained a high opinion of the justice and 
military talents of McIntosh, selected him to conduct the 
campaign. With a force of five hundred men he marched 
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to Fort Pitt; and in a short time succeeded in giving repose 
to the frontiers.” Dare, pretty as a pink, was as fond of 
dogs and horses, fishing and fox-hunting, as her brothers. 
Withal, she had a way of finding out all sorts of lorn and 
luckless creatures, was always busy in behalf of some 
“poly” thing, from the old gander which had lost a foot 
in a fox-trap — she contrived a wooden prop for it, and 
Pat Carr said, “The ould burrud’s ez light o’ fut ez me- 
silf!’’— to the overseer’s boy when he was bitten by a 
rattler. Who didn’t know that story? Dare, then only 
ten, was the first to reach the screaming boy. She 
snatched a setting hen from its nest, cut off its head, opened 
the bird like a melon, and applied the warm flesh to the 
wound, Instanter she made one of the hands pull bird 
after bird out of the “roostin’-tree,” chop off the head of 
each, and apply, one after another, to the snake-bitten 
foot. When the grown-ups got there the ground was strewn 
with headless fowls, — sponges green with virus, every 
one, —and “Shug” was, in the vernacular, “‘jes’ a-bell- 
erin’,’’ — but safe. 

Besides the family, there were two other members of 
the household at Oxheart, Mimi and Ole. Mimi de I’Isle 
was hardly fifteen when she came to Virginia as nursery- 
governess to the two younger Andersons. Thereafter she 
grew up with her charges. Oddly enough, the French girl 
had acquired little English in her seven years at Oxheart. 
Tom said Mimi and Unaka were both “ergin English.” 
Naturally, the young Andersons came to chatter like 
parrakeets in French,— with which object ma’m’selle 
was in charge of them. The Anderson brood set great store 
by the little governess, the more because their mother 
came of French Catholics, one of the old Eastern Shore 
families of Maryland, —whence Tom’s full name, Thomas 
Cecil Calvert Anderson. Mimi had but one care in the 
world: being a good Catholic, she cherished a little waxen 
image of the Madonna brought with her from Marseilles. 
The tiny statuette was protected by a glass “bell,” so its 
flesh-tints and gilding were uncankered; and it was a very 
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sacred emblem in Mimi’s eyes. But Mimi was a bit ab- 
sent-minded, and apt to forget just where she had set 
down La Vierge, with the result that long and troubled 
searches for her treasure were not infrequent. Sometimes 
there was need for tucking the tiny Queen of Heaven out 
of sight in a hurry. For Grandmother Anderson — of 
course a Church of England woman — could not be ex- 
pected to countenance “ Popish idols.” In her house? And 
she with countless English bishops behind her? However, 
she had no mind to wound one who loved and served her. 
As the outcome of these conditions Mrs. Anderson was 
often under the necessity of appearing not to see what 
was right under her nose. As for Mimi, she was painfully 
anxious not to offend the mistress of Oxheart. The state 
of feeling on both sides was well understood by the whole 
household. The children had always been at much pains 
to “keep the Virgin out of grandmother’s way.” Still, 
with all their care the little image confronted the family 
circle every now and then, to the confusion of all con- 
cerned. Dilsey, Mrs. Anderson’s own woman, kept an 
eye out for the Madonna, but she had been heard to mut- 
ter, “Cyarn’ keep dat ‘little Virg’n Ma’y out’n Miss 
Sa’ah’s way !— no, not wid er pitchfork!” 

And grandmother was not to be trifled with. A woman 
of extraordinary distinction and character, she. She had 
been a famous beauty in her youth, and it might have 
been said of her in old age, as Alexander Herring said of 
Agnes Grattan Page, “She has lost more beauty than any 
other woman ever had.” It was difficult, even now, to 
associate age with one so full of potentialities. Son and 
grandson having been sent to “trounce the British,” the 
management of a big estate was mainly hers, as the over- 
seer could neither read nor “cast accounts.’ She had no 
small medical skill, and no little need for it, surrounded 
as she was by a host of ignorant dependents. She fed the 
poor, clothed the naked, heartened the feeble-spirited. 
While “Mrs. Putnam and her daughter in their parlor on 
Broadway were spinning flax for the American soldiers’ 
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wear,” Mrs. Anderson and her granddaughter, in the old 
hall at Oxheart, were making overcoats out of blankets 
for the ragged Virginia troops — to be donated before the 
bitter weather set in. Meantime the mistress of Oxheart 
saw to it that the piles of “spun truck” grew apace by 
the scores of spinning-wheels in the cabins, that the looms 
were turning out bolts of linen and -woolen, that great 
scaffolds of sun-dried fruits were “‘saved,” that the store- 
room was lined with preserves, pickles, jams, and jellies, 
and that the cellars held, side by side with the good red 
wines of France, domestic wines and cordials of unquali- 
fied excellence. There was a lot of them. What a goodly 
array of tremendous pot-bellied demijohns and cruet- 
shaped straw-covered flasks stood there! These last little 
Dare had always thought “just like the crane’s flask in 
Aésop’s Fables.” “Yes,” assented Tom, “and Mr. Carter 
is the only bird that’ll ever get his bill into those bottles. 
You and I are the blackbirds, sis. All we can do is to 
watch the crane drink!” 

“Does Mr. Carter stand on one leg to drink?” mis- 
chievously. 

“Peep through the crack in the parlor door, and see.” 

Mr. Carter was the Episcopal minister. Sometimes the 
little girl used to wish she were “a divine” when Dilsey 
was filling the maraschino-glasses to “han’ roun’ in de 
parlor.” 

“Why is n’t cordial good for children, Dilsey?”’ 

: © Pell me it tek de curl out’n yer hair, merryskeener 
0. 

Like Récamier, grandmother knew when a woman 
should give over the harp; so her harp stood in a distant 
corner of the drawing-room, shrouded in white like a 
humpbacked ghost. Still she “performed with spirit”’ 
on the harpsichord; knew Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
Bible, as we know few books; and, at a time when few 
women could spell, was proficient in Latin and Greek, 
having been educated by an English rector. Always was 
Sarah Anderson absolute. Who was he that dared set 
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aside her will? Some funny stories still survive about 
“old times,” when the courage and coolness of this patri- 
cian leavened the whole lump of pioneer life among the 
early settlers. Dare rebelled against grandmother in one 
particular only. Was n’t it hard to be “Dare” instead of 
“Mary Josephine’? She had been christened Mary 
Josephine for her beautiful mother, and for some afore- 
time Lady Dare as well, related somehow or other to 
grandmother, who was what-you-may-call-’em to the 
Bishop of Nottingham. Still,—why didn’t grand- 
mother call her Mary Josephine? In reality, it was all a 
matter of Protestants and Catholics. Were all three of 
Audley Anderson’s children to bear the names of “ Papist 
ee | But Mimi and the boys called her Lady Pan- 
toufle. 

Dare had another grievance — the hideous old “Lady 
Dare” portrait. It must have been a hundred and fifty 
years old, for they said it was painted before the Restora- 
tion. A tiny old court dame she, in gray satin. She had 
high cheek-bones, beady eyes, a small hooked nose, an 
astonishingly long neck, and a retreating forehead. She 
sported a “panache”’ of coral plumes, seed-pearls gave a 
““speckledy”’ effect to the gray gown, and the pearl ear- 
rings looked “just like a guinea-chicken’s gills!” Tom 
declared. “Better not let Miss Sa’ah ketch up wid none 
er dishyer chat ’bout dat-ar ole pote-it,’’ admonished Dil- 
sey. “Dat long-neck-ed ole lady some yer gran’maw’s 
own kinnection, own dear ansisters, lemme tell yer, ef she 
do look lak er guinea-chicken!”’ 

Ole? He was one of those old fellows who were common 
adjuncts of Colonial homes. When articles of necessity 
were, for the most part, made by hand, an honest man 
who understood his trade could find a home and endless 
employment on a plantation. Much of the furniture at 
Oxheart had been made by an old cabinet-maker, Mc- 
Clarrity, who was domiciled there for years, that he might 
turn out “‘four-posters,” “high-boys,” and “presses” of 
oak, cedar, and bird’s-eye maple. Major Anderson, who 
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had assumed much of the expense of equipping his troop 
of horse, had set Ole to making cavalry saddles a year or 
so before this story opens. The old Swede’s name had 
furnished many a joke at Oxheart— Olaf Fauchetegoat. 
Ole was an excellent workman, but slow enough to turn a 


tortoise green with envy. 


CHAPTER II 


UNAKA 


Tom’s approach had been found out by a half-dozen 
dogs, a round dozen blacks, and two persons coming 
through the gate in the privet hedge. Throwing the bridle 
to the negro boy that reached him first, ‘Tom answered the 
flutter of a handkerchief from the little gate. Here were 
Dare and Mimi. Dare was tall as her brother, straight 
as a reed, brilliant with vitality. Live red was in her round 
cheek. She had big dark eyes, “like all the De Berriens,” 
and a mass of burnished curls was tied right atop of her 
pretty head. Mimi, in that crimson bombazet petticoat- 
and-shortgown, showed up on the lawn like a flamingo on 
-asandbar. She was inclined to prettiness, and positively 
picturesque. She had large gray eyes — queerly humane 
for gray eyes — and wonderful lashes and brows. 

No handkerchief that. It was a etter fluttering in Dare’s 
hand. And the boy called eagerly, “From papa?” 

“From Troupe!”’ 

“Who fetched it?” 

“One of the Governor’s expresses. Brought a copy of 
the ‘American Remembrancer’ too; account of the de- 
feat at Savannah. Grandmother’s read the letter, — over 
and over.” Tom fell upon it. The lines ran: — 


My dear Madam : — 

The enemy still being obstinate, and not knowing how 
long they may continue so, I must beg the favor of you to 
send off Ish immediately, on Black Sloven, with a pair of 
thick breeches, my blue coat, and three ruffled shirts — with- 
out stocks — and one pair of silk breeches. Ishmael is to go 
no further than Mrs. McPherson’s at Indian Land, where 
Jacob will meet him. I’ve sent my English mare home. 
She’s been very sick. 
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The time I’ve been absent from you all appears an age. 
As soon as this important affair is over, I shall immediately 
return home.! 


Then came the postscript :— 


My dear love and respects to yourself. Love to Lady 
Pantoufle, Tom Calvert, and ma’m’selle. 


“‘Hath Heaven a cup of bliss for me? 
Oh, may I share that bliss with thee! ”’ 


Your Humble and Obedient Serv’t 
TROUPE DE BERRIEN ANDERSON. 


How plain it was that the young fellow had tried to 
write in an offhand fashion! But his heart got the better 
of him in the postscript. Talking about the American 
Revolution as “an important affair” merely, sounded — 
to Tom’s thinking —vastly cool and soldierly. 

“Hello! This was written before the assault on Savan- 
nah! Wish we could get letters in a reasonable time. Ish 
going to start at daylight, you say? Don’t you wonder 
what’s become of the English mare?” 

Well was it for Tom that he did n’t yet know that story. 

The hall door swung open. A twanging voice reached 
their ears. 

“Terbacker’s low. Hit’s plumb low. Would n’ sell 
nary poun’. Atter while hit’ll be wuth sump’n. Wid the 
British overrunnin’ the kentry en’ the niggers runnin’ way 
ter the British, ain’t a-gwine ter be much mo’ terbacker 
made. That’s hit!” ‘The speaker came out of the door. 
Big of bone and big of muscle, he had a gross jaw, “‘buck’s 
teeth,” and small, ferocious eyes. 

Lifting his hat to the mistress of Oxheart, he came 
down the steps, with an attempt at ease. 

“Well, well, Miss Dare, how ye do grow! Mighty nigh 
tall ez Tom here, hain’t ye? Gittin’ anvious, hain’t ye 
now, Tom?” 


1 Copy of a letter written by a Southern officer during the struggle with 
Great Britain. 
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Nodding, the boy sprang up the steps without a word. 
He detested his father’s overseer. Mimi filled the breach 
with a curtsy. 

Egger disappeared round an angle of the piazza. With 
a listener’s luck, he heard the boyish gibe: “Whenever I 
see him coming, I feel like saying, — 


***Bless us and bind us, 
En’ put us in de cornder 
Whar de Devil cyarn’ find us!’” 


The big eavesdropper, standing just out of sight there, 
cracked the joints of his huge fingers. 

“Hit’ll put the Devil ter some trouble ter find ye, ’fo’ long!” 

He stuck out his tongue as if making signs to some 
ee Infernal, and moved off on those great, noiseless 
cel; 

“Come in, my dears; it’s turning cold.” And Grand- 
mother Anderson, giving Tom her hand to kiss, hurried 
them all into the hall, to the cedar-log fire. Tom read 
aloud from the “American Remembrancer” Colonel Pre- 
vost’s account of “The Defeat of the Rebel Army before 
Savannah.” It was hard reading. The “impulsive nos- 
trils”” quivered. Mrs. Anderson heard it out in stern si- 
lence. Supper over, she sent one servant to tell another 
servant to go to the quarters for Ishmael. Dilsey was 
sent to the storeroom for blackberry cordial and peach 
brandy, items of the articles going into the saddle-bags 
the man was to carry to his master. To Ishmael. Mrs. 
Anderson imparted the pith of “‘the Heir’s” letter. (The 
law of primogeniture being still in force in Virginia, 
Troupe was the Heir of Oxheart.) At last accounts Gen- 
eral Lincoln had fallen back on Charleston, the army might 
be in motion, Ishmael must be guided by events, said Mrs. 
Anderson. 

“Gwineter, Miss Sa’ah; gwineter, ma’am. Wunner ef 
dee zs done tuk en’ stole dat Betty Martin mare er de 
’Ar’s?” (the Heir’s). 

“She’s gone for good, probably. So much time’s passed 
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since the boy sent her back to Virginia. Dilsey will bring 
you the saddle-bags.” She held out her hand. “Take care 
of yourself, Ishmael. Beware of the redcoats and the 
smallpox! And find my boy for me!” 

“Dat I will, Miss Sa’ah; dat I will, ma’am. Lessen de 
British gits me ergin. Gord knows I done had nuff er dem 
British trenches. En’ I ainh gwine tell no lie on Gord!” 
and Ishmael made his obeisance, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Anderson observed that it was going to be very 
cold. Ishmael should be warmly clad for such a journey. 
And Dilsey was sent to a certain closet for “the Major’s 
old militia coat.”” She delivered the garment to her mis- 
tress with a remonstrant look. 

“Your master will never wear the coat again, Dilsey. 
All that red-and-blue is entirely too much like the Hessian 
uniform. Make one of the house-boys take it down to the 
quarters —”’ 

“T’ll take it, madam. I want to see Ish before he starts. 
And here are some letters for Troupe.” 

The young folks had consulted, written, blistered their 
fingers with sealing-wax, and bound up with each letter a 
keepsake which was as the apple of the giver’s eye. Dare’s 
big blotch of wax was sealed with a motto: “Who opens 
this, must have a kiss.” “Troupe’s so fond of poetry, you 
know, Tom?” 

_ There was no more talk. The butler, having snuffed 
the tapers, had withdrawn with elaborate caution. Mrs. 
Anderson was opening the Bible. As she was in the midst 
of one of the bloodthirstiest of the Psalms, Tom heard 
an owl in a near-by tree. With the moon shining “like a 
house afire”’ a fellow ought to be able to knock that hooter 
out of the highest pine on the place. He tried to sit still, 
but “a spirit in his feet”’ prevailed. Unperceived, he stole 
from the room. ‘Taking his rifle from the deer-antlers in 
the hall, he was out of doors. “Where the deuce zs he?”’ 
The boy faced about and scanned the comb of the roof, 
the cornices of the two big columns. A touch fell upon 
his shoulder. He wheeled upon the ghost-footed intruder. 
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It was the Cherokee boy. Greasy and smoky as an Es- 
kimo, Unaka was handsomer than many a prince and 
haughty as any. His movements were as stealthy and full 
of purpose as the creep of the sap in a tree. And he could 
see through the pores of his skin, or how else could he be 
aware of things that never came within the scope of Saxon 
senses? [hat’s the question! For the rest, the rents in his 
deerskin shirt and breeches were tied up with leather 
thongs, but his moccasins and belt were handsome; his 
hunting-knife had belonged to Going Snake and befitted 
a chief’s son. Tom wrung the red hand. 

“Came out here to knock over an old owl, — tootin’ 
round the house like the Devil’s own fox-horn. Oh, I say, 
redskin, was it you?”” Unaka nodded. “How you do fool 
a fellow!’ And then, there it was again, “Hoot, hoot, 
hoot !’’ — and yonder the hen-hunter, alighting on one of 
the chimneys. “Oh, ho! you fooled him too. You called him 
up, Unaka. Now watch!” But Unaka shook his head. Tom 
lowered his rifle. The Cherokee twisted a leaf into a sort of 
whistle. The sound produced was rather feeble, a mournful, 
monotonous note. It made the white boy’s jaws ache, and 
his eyes fill. Just as he discovered this queer fact, some- 
thing shot by him on windy wings. Lo! the great horned 
owl was whirring about the Cherokee. He circled clumsily, 
clutched at the Indian’s shoulder, and there folded his 
wings. So he sat! every feather on end with excitement. 
And now Tom saw a sight he never forgot. That he 
actually saw what is here set down, I aver. The savage 
breathed into the leaf; the tuneless, poignant notes went 
on. Came a rushing noise,,and through that strange dew 
in his eyes, Tom saw dozens of beautiful waxwings burst 
from a cedar tree, to swarm about the conjurer. Now, 
with liquid, heart-breaking notes, came bluebirds from 
the eaves. A nighthawk, whining like the lost soul of a 
hypocrite, made abrupt, sword-thrust flights, through the 
moonlight. A coal-black logcock dropped out of his bunk 
in a dead pine, with one prolonged, barbaric cry, to alight 
on the Indian’s outstretched arm. Out of the privet hedge 
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blundered linnets, thrushes, wrens, robins, and migratory 
birds. They flocked forth tumultuously, flying drunkenly. 
Martins from the “martin-go’des,” and the old blue heron 
that had haunted the woods and waters of Oxheart for a 
hundred years! He came tumbling out of the sky, his long 
wader legs dangling down as limply as if they’d been his 
own Christmas stockings just hung up, and floundered 
to the Cherokee’s feet. The birds covered his arms and 
shoulders, clung to his hair, nestled in his deerskin shirt, 
which hung open at the throat. The savage was covered 
with quivering wings and sparkled with a thousand eyes. 
Tom’s blood was galloping. “Combegetta!” [Go away], 
said Unaka. Tumult then. They burst away, dashed 
blindly against limbs, flew hither and thither, helplessly. 
But the great horned owl sat on Unaka’s wrist, quaking. 

“Wring neck?” he asked in Cherokee. 

“No, let him go, Unaka!”’ 

“Begone!” clucked the Indian. 

Tom followed the big bird’s flight with eager eyes. But 

when he turned to speak to Unaka, he too was gone. 


CHAPTER III 


A COUNSELOR 


1°? 


““GwINETER git even wid ye, — ye black dog! 

Tom overheard these words, as he neared Ishmael’s 
cabin. The door swung open. Bold firelight streamed out 
of doors; and the shadow of a man was projected along the 
ground. The speaker held his tongue at the sound of foot- 
steps. There was silence. But the shadow there on the 
ground shook a great fist. 

Tom sprang into the door, jostling Egger. 

He gave a husky laugh. “Hello? You roun’ here this 
time o’ night? Gwine on ten o’clock, hain’t it?” 

“My business is with Ishmael.” | 

“Well,” with a show of jocularity, “ got some business 
wid him merse’f. Come ter cuss him out *bout that thar 
bunch er shoats whut hain’t nuver been marked yit. Got 
yer paw’s intrusts ter look atter, me merse’f.”’ 

No answer. Ishmael hastily set out his only chair for 
Tom. It was an old white-oak chair bottomed with cow- 
skin. Egger stared fiercely, uneasy lest he had been over- 
heard, “sweating under the collar,” because certain plans 
of his seemed 1 in sudden jeopardy. Ish fumbled around, 
murmuring, “Musser drapt dat lump er wax thoo de 
crack. Cyarn’ keep no wax ter save my hide.” 

“Ef shoemaker’s wax ’ood save er nigger s hide, oughter 
keep hit handy. More’n one uv ye sp’ilin’ fer de cow- 
hide,” growled Egger. 

Tom flushed to ane roots of his hair. 

“17d like to see anybody lay a finger on one of my 
father’s servants without his orders.” 

“Don’t kick afore ye air spurred, Tom.” Egger was 
getting offensively familiar these days. “Ain’t a man in 
Albemarle got no mo’ on his shoulders ’en me. Major off 
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ter the war— British a-raisin’ hellfire everwhurs — en’ 
nobody but me ter keep five hunderd niggers en’ er right 
smart chance er bon’smen down ter the plough-han’les. 
How much stuff would the whole ub’m raise, ef I’s ter 
much-’em-up, en’ let ’em fool ’roun? Not er shirt-tail full! 
No, sir! En’ the white uns is wuss’n the black uns. One 
er these hyur emer-grunts will jes’ thow down his hoe en’ 
foller atter a go’de er buttermilk ez fer ez ary hawg! Tell 
ye, Master Tom, hit takes er man ter boss thishyer crowd 
er niggers en’ white niggers. Somebody whut’s able ter 
wuk ’em, en’ able ter beat ’em! Hol’ ’*em down! Out er 
devilment! That’s hit!— No longer’n yistiddy, did n’ 
Big Busher jump on one er them yuther white fellers, en” 
put-nigh stomp thur life out’n him? Had n’ been fer me, 
he would er done hit. But Big Busher’s roped down ter 
thur flo’ in thur tann’ry. Hit tuk Lum Egger ter putt 
him thar! Oh, he-un’s tre-men-jous— that Welshman 
is. But thar I’ll keep him tell he gits erligion!”’” Which 
expression had no reference to things spiritual. Egger 
gave a click of his tongue that sounded like the cocking of 
a pistol. “Yistiddy, ergin, did n’ one er them-thar rank 
ole Affykins — jes’ ez pizen ez thur day he wuz dumped 
off thur slaver— run Mingo out’n thur fiel’ wid er draw’d 
knife t Knocked him-un down wid er hoe-han'le, merse’f, 
en’ locked thur ole canny-bull’ s knife up in mer chis’. 
Lord love yo’ soul, hit’s Lum Egger’ s business ter boss 
hands at Oxheart Plantation. You’s jesser boy, Master 
Tom. Nothin’ ter do but study yer book. No call ter fret 
yerse’f *bout lazy niggers en’ snufflin’ bon’smen. But I’m 
ersponsible fer thur las’ one er thur whole no- ‘count, agger- 
vatin’, shiffless, wuffless, rotten devils! Black en’ white! 
Thur Major knows it. Audley Anderson knows whut 
Lum Egger’s wuth ter him.” 

There was justice in the claim. The overseer was a 
fellow of prodigious energies. That Major Anderson ac- 
counted him the mainstay of the estate, particularly in 
these unsettled times, was beyond question. Tom felt 
uncomfortable. “He’s got the argument on me; and 
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I a only a boy. Wonder if I’ve made an ass of my- 
self 

He rose and stood with his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing steadily at the overseer. “My father does know 
your usefulness. And I know you’ve got some murderous 
man-apes to control. It’s a man’s job. I’ve no wish to 
meddle with your authority over those savages. What I 
meant — and mean! — is this: I don’t want to hear ‘cow- 
hide talk’ to a faithful old family servant, born on the 
Anderson land, my father’s body-servant!”’ 

ener don tr): 

“T don’t. What’s more, my father would n’t allow it. 
When it comes to threatening Ish, I’d just as soon” — 
the live red leaping to his cheek — “you’d threaten me!” 

Everything was so still that, as Ishmael said thereafter, 
“Yer could a-hyurd corn a-sproutin’!— ef so be it had 
been er spring night, stidder November.” 

“Ongh-hongh! Well,;mebbe when the Heir gits back 
I kin find out who-all I’m ter take mer orders fum — 
over en’ above yer paw! Ef ” — casually — “the Heir 
ever do git back ergin.”’ This thrust went through and 
through Tom. The hint at the Heir’s authority, he 
scorned; but the cruel reminder that Troupe — his dear, 
brave brother — might never return — what a cowardly 
blow! As he took himself off, the man muttered evilly: 
‘Jes’ ez lief I’d freaten him ez his ole nigger, hey? He’ll 
take hit back afore I’m done wid him. Be a dead cock in 
the pit, afore long — he-un will!” 

Ishmael closed the doorafter Egger with a groan of relief. 
“Tell yer, li’ Marse, yer come jes’ in de nick er time. I 
knowed yer’d drap in wid some las’ word ner fer Marse 
Troupe. While I’m patchin’ on mer ole shoe, we kin talk 
*bout heap er things. Git ner sole on dis ole shoe, be right 
smart w’ar in him yit. Cyarn’ go flip-floppin’ roun’ de 
’Ar en’ ter officers, git ter camp. Could n’ look ez proud 
wid mer toes in de dutt ez Marse Ben Taliaferro done, 
time de British s’rendered ter him.”’ 

“What about it, Ish?” said Tom, absently. 
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Ish gave the story-teller’s chuckle. ‘We’s up dar roun’ 
Princeton den, me’n’ Marse Audley. Well, when Marse Ben 
Taliaferro’s comman’ tuk er comp’ny er redcoats, here 
come de British cap’n in his fine ridgermentals, a-prancin’ 
up ter our line, ter d’liver up his sode ter Cap’n Taliaferro. 
Here stan’ Marse Ben — draw’d up!— straight ez er pine 
tree! toes a-struttin’ in de snow — it de troof!— done 
march hisse’f bar-footed. More’n dat, done march hisse’f 
mighty nigh naked! No shutt on! It de Gord’s troof! En’ 
I ainh gwine tell no lie on Gord! Well, fus’ he ’fuse ter 
cep’ de sode — ’count er dem toes er his’n, — en’ ’count 
er his coat bein’ buttoned up naix ter de naked meat! 
Sont ner officer ter tek de sode. Den, sir! he ’cide, shoes 
er no shoes, shutt er no shutt, he er ’Merican officer! all de 
same! Wid dat, out he steps! Proud ez de Devil! Lord, 
Lord! He’s de scornfules’ white man — not ter have no 
shutt on his back! — de Lord ever let live! En’ so, he 
made out ter connerscen’ ter ’cep’ dat sode!”’ 

“My conscience! would n’t I like to be Ben Taliaferro?”’ 
And Tom turned over the bundle sent by Mrs. Anderson. 

Ishmael was happy. ‘‘Whut Miss Sa’ah stud’n’ ’bout 
ter gimme dis? Des ez spick en’ span ez de day it come 
fum Phil’delphia! Look at de gole braid, a-quilein’ ever 
which way. When I goes lopin’ inter camp on Black 
Sloven wid Marse Audley’s ole m’litia coat on, dee’ll think 
Lord Cornwallis done s’prised ’em!— stidder Ole Ish!” 
laughing delightedly. 

Tom’s eyes were on the fire. The curling flames were all 
chevrons of red gold. How long the war had been going 
on! How long it had been since his father had left his 
command to visit home and kin! 

Ishmael studied the brooding face. “Lemme see, lil’ 
Marse? Wunner does you ‘member Peake Dangeridge? 
You’s a little chunk when he went off fum here —” 

Peake Dangeridge? The name had a reminiscent ring. 
But Tom little dreamed it was a foreword of the future 
— that it had to do with the epic stride of coming events. 

Ishmael ran on: “Dat Peake wuz de las’ ’n’ ter w’ar dis 
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coat! Yasser! Dis de way uv it. Peake, he a mighty po’ 
’n’ frien’less whi’ boy. Bread en’ meat wuz skyurce over 
at ole man Pore’s — dee did tell it dat dem Pores slopped 
dee houn’-dogs on sasspus-tea! Well, anyhow; Peake 
wa'n’ raised ter no was’e /— en’ nuver had no folks. Come 
‘long de road one evenin’, stopped at de cow-pen ter rope 
off de calf fer Molly Pore, en’ fum dat on de houn’s had 
ter vide up dat sasspus-tea wid Peake! Yit, he grow’d up 
mighty pyurt en’ uppity. Muster-days he’d come a-rackin’ 
in on er little scruple-tail, hide-boun’ blue bull he’d done 
bruk ter de plough. De yullin’, he’d be mad ’nough ter bust. 
Peake, he’d be sassy en’ sociable. No drill — no muster- 
day ‘d git by dem two. Dee’d be dar! He’d watch de 
Major — dat boy would —en’ talk ’bout de ‘mernew- 
vers’ tell it look lak he lived ter drill. Den, fus’ thing 
we-all knowed, Peake wuz drillin’ de bull!” Tom’s laugh 
was good to hear. “It de troof, Marse Tom! He give dat 
yullin’ de mostes en’ de wustes drillin’ ever you hyurd uv. 
Stidder ‘Gee’ en’ ‘Haw,’ he’d plough him lak dis: ‘Atten- 
tion! Comp’ny Ball!’ Stidder ‘Whoa,’ it wuz ‘Groun’- 
arms.’ En’ when de dinner-horn blow’d, it wuz ‘Stack Arms.’ 
Week in en’ week out, he’d drill dat little pot-bellied brute 
beas’ scan’lous! Uver day en’ Sunday too, wuz muster- 
day ter dat yullin’. Major, he’d ax him, ‘Well, Peake? 
How’s Sergeant Ball comin’ on?’ Sometimes de bull wuz 
de sergeant, den, ’gin, he’d hatter be de whole comp’ny. 
Peake he’d speak up, “Major, I have ter ’pote, sir, dat at 
fus’ he nuver showed no mil’tary spirit, skyurcely. But 
I’m drillin’ him, sir, strickly ’cordin’ ter “Steuben and 
Duane.” Nuver uses no plough-line. Jes’ “Steuben and 
Duane,” en’ er good hick’ry!’ Naix muster-day roll roun’, 
Marse Audley jes’ gittin’ bout fum de yaller janders. 
Ainh able ter drill de m/’litia. Well, sir! Peake had de 
inshoance ter ax de Major ter let Aim drill ’°em! More’n 
dat he says, ‘Major, de men won’t putt no pennunce 
in me, less’n I hez er sode.? Marse Audley never show 
no mo’ s’prise ’en ef he’s settin’ up in ‘King Cyarter’s’ 
chu’ch, listenin’ ter de preacher rumblin’ ’bout Jedgement 
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Day! He loant him his sode. En’ he loant him dishyer 
ve’y coat! Peake? He drilled dem m/litia in er way dee’d 
no spe’unce uv. He drilled ’em up em he drilled ’em down. 
In two er three hours de men dee gittin’ stub’n. Peake 
hilt °em to it. ‘Double-quick!’ he ’d call out, en’ give ’*em 
ner three hunderd yards in de brilin’ sun. It wuz hot, 
lemme tell yer! But Peake wuk’d ’em lak hell-beatin’- 
tan-bark! Some wuz cussin’ en’ some wuz thowin-up — 
ez dee run! Peake cyard on lak dat part de mernewvers. 
Once in a while some feller he’d tek de sunstroke. Peake 
he’d yell out, ‘Sen’ fer de litter-bear’s.” While dee wuz 
totin’ out dem had done drapped in de tracks, he would 
holler, ‘Fus’ rank, fire en’ fall down!’ Dee wuz overhet; 
dee win’ wuz gone; dee wuz mad ‘nuff ter bust. But dat 
boy nuver let up on dem mizzerbul m/’litia tell de sun 
drapped down. Hear’m say Peake meks er honey uv er 
soldier, but he wuz a devil uv er drill-master!”’ 

His laughing eyes on the blaze, Tom suddenly per- 
ceived that another pair of eyes— one eye, at least — 
was looking through the tottering column of smoke in 
the cavernous fireplace. Silently, he pointed to the spy. 

“Who dar?” demanded Ishmael, sternly. 

The eye glittered through the smoke snakily. Ishmael 
pulled a pine-knot from the fire, and then there was a 
gleam of teeth at the hole in the chimney. 

“Tt me. Fool Billy.” 

“Well, I’ll say dis much,” dropping the pine-knot and 
winking at Tom, “ ’tain’t monners fer folks ter go roun’ 
punchin’ de chinkin’ out’n yuther folks’s chimbleys. 
Why ’n’t yer come roun’ ter de do’ — lak folks?”’ 

Next minute, enter Caliban. Sycorax, the witch, never 
mothered anything more monstrously ugly than Fool Billy. 
He was about ten, half Shawnee, half negro, and very 
small. The pinched body supported a huge head, so dis- 
proportioned to the trunk that it was a weariness to the 
flesh of the unfortunate. He had the copper skin of the 
Shawnee, the wiry wool of the negro. The ogre mouth was 
full of “horse-teeth” with which Billy cracked hickory- 
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nuts. His mop of black wool being “cyarded”’ straight 
up from the scalp, the dwarf looked more like a black 
thistle than anything else. That was it: a Black Thistle! 
— sucked up from the marshes of Mephitis, maybe, to be 
blown about the world by every gust of mischance till his 
fate found him out. For Tom the mongrel showed a 
doglike devotion. The fierceness at the bottom of this 
attachment — the wolf-blood in it —who could have 
suspected? The ogre eyes, floundering round, had found 
Tom, who was vainly feeling in his pockets. 

“Dat mind me er dem meller seek-no-furders I got laid 
up fer you, Marse Tom.” And Ishmael brought out an 
empty meal-sack. “Now, den, Billy, while I’s gittin’ out 
dem apples, you keeps yer haid in dishyer bag. No nigger 
boys is gwineter find out whar | keeps mer apples. *Kase 
ef dee wuzter/ — atterwards, — dee’d sho git down wid 
de belly-ache!”’ 

Billy fitted his sunburst of black wool and goblin head 
into the “millin’ sack” and waited, looking, in the fire- 
glow, not unlike a giant mushroom which on a sudden 
had sprouted from a crevice in the hearth. Ishmael lifted 
a loose plank in the flooring, and brought out the juicy 
seek-no-furthers, boast of Virginia orchards. Billy looked 
on approvingly —through the hole he had bitten in the bag. 
Ishmael proceeded: “* Now des tek yer pick, Marse Tom! 
Billy, I'll je’k off yer blinders. Sho do look lak er night- 
mare out’n er meal-tub! Why’n’t you down’t yer 
granny’s house, nigger?” 

“Huntin’ Marse Tom? De witches— dee’s devilin’ 
atter me. Mek ’em lemme ’lone, Marse Tom.”’ 

“What are they up to, Billy?” asked Tom, laughing. 

“Tuk en’ stole mer brains, dee did. Mammy ’d done 
went ter de corn-shuckin’ —”’ 

“Dar!” ejaculated Ishmael. 

Billy wagged the unbelievable head dismally — “Den 
*gin, dee dances me down. Gits tired. Mer haid mos’ too 
big fer er dancer—” For some minutes the apples si- 
lenced him. Then, —. 
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“‘Dee’s a man sleeps up dar,” the Fool broke out. 

Ishmael exchanged a look of curiosity with Tom, and 
turned rebuking eyes on Billy. 

“Up whar?”’ 

“Up ter de Ole Graveyard — in de long grass —”’ 

“Dat boy mek mer ve’y flesh crawl. Here, now, — 
glong! Time all idjits wuz in bed.” 

“Smart folks sleeps at night. Idjits runs all night. 
Dat’s de onlies’ way dee kin ketch up wid ter’s,”’ the un- 
canny creature leered. “Gwine down’t de tann’ry en’ 
tunn out Big Busher!”’ 

“Look here, boy! Ef you raises er rookus on dishyer 
plantation —”’ 

“Gwine under de flo’. Lif? me up a plank. Lak Une’ 
Ish,’ pointing to Ishmael’s secret cellar. 

Ishmael made a threatening pass at the ogre. 

“Why do you want to let out Busher?” said Tom 
abruptly. 

“Ter devil Egger!” fiercely. “Marse Tom, some dese 
days I wants yer ter cut de blood out’n Egger!” 

Ishmael dropped down on his stool, and stared darkly. 

Billy was gone. Considering the disproportion between 
base and superstructure, he could be wonderfully light of 
foot. His thin fifelike voice came back through the night, 

“Ef ever you gits mar-ri-ed, be sho ter lemme know: 
Fer I’m des de bes’ fiddle-er dat ever draw’d er bow: 
En’ I’m des de bes’ dancer, O! — dat ever tripped er toe. 
Sing, Blow ye winds of morn-i-ing:— Blow, Blue! Blow! 
Sing, Blow ye winds of morn-i-ing:— Blow, Blue! Blow!” 


Tom rose to go. 

Ish remarked: “Gwine piece de way wid yer, li’? Marse. 
Don’ want ter resk no eavesdrappers.”’ 

“Nothing amiss, is there, Ish?” 

Quite away from ever-curious walls, the negro paused. 
Then, soberly enough to confirm the boy’s vague misgiv- 
ings, he answered: “Dee zs sump’n wrong, Marse Tom. 
You hyurd Egger r’arrin’ ter-night? He knowed yer did. 
So, he tries ter mek out I been slack ’bout mer wuk. 
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Markin’ shoats is Dock’s business! Lord, dat whi’ man’s 
slick! Listen, here, son. He’s cussin’ ’kase I would n’ 
*gree ter cyar a letter froo de British lines — fer him!” 

“What!” 

“It’s de Gord’s troof, Marse Tom. En’ I ainh gwine tell 
no lie on Gord! Egger come in, he did, mighty sosherble. 
Say dis be a good chance fer him ter sen’ er letter ter his 
brer, at Savannah. Tole him I gwineter Charleston, ter 
de *Merican camp. ‘De British post is whar J’m sendin’ 
yer, he say, flat-footed. I tries ter ’scuse merse’f. He 
say: “Yer ole black fox! Holdin’ out fer a bait, hongh?’ 
Den he say, ‘I’ll gin ye two silver poun’— none er ye 
Congress money! — ter tek dis letter ter Colonel Prevost, 
at Savannah!’ ”’ 

“Tsh!” Tom went white. 

“Den I tole him de British would putt me back in dem 
trenches, *fo’ I could find dat Colonel Prevost. Den he 
rips out: “Ye dam fool! Don’ ye know de British will soon 
be masters of de whole kentry? Ye could git ter be body- 
servant ter Colonel Prevost, ef ye had ez much life ez er 
nit! G’long en’tek dis letter—en’ stay in Savannah, when 
ye git ter be Colonel Prevost’s man.’ Wid dat I tole him 
I bleedge ter tek Black Sloven ter Marse Troupe — lak 
Miss Sa’ah say. Oh, he fa’rly froff at de mouf! He say: 
“Y’ ole black hypercrick! You blab, en’ I’ll stripe ye back 
be a ka 

“The traitor! The black-hearted Tory!” 

“Lord, Marse Tom! Don’ open yer mouf ter Miss 
Sa’ah! She sutt’ny would tunn off Egger ef she knowed 
whut er treacherous whi’ man she got over Oxheart. Le’ 
Miss Sa’ah ’lone fer dat/ But atter he done tunned off? 
Egger des ez leave run de las’ nigger on dis place inter 
de British lines! De British is hzs depennunce! Looks ter 
dem ter pertec’ him!” 

“So! We are to let this Tory send dispatches to the 
enemy, and lay his devilish plots, while we keep still!”’ 
burst forth Tom. 

“Listen, son! Lessen we crope mighty slow, we’ll git 
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de terbacker-houses en’ de cribs bu’nt up!” Tom said 
something under his breath. “More’n dat, somebody 
gotter boss Big Busher ’n’ dem. Who i it gwine be? Lord! 
ef Marster wuz here! We-all cyarn’ t’ar up Oxheart, wid 
him gone! I gwine stret ter Marse Troupe. I'll let de 
Ar know we got de wustest inimy, en’ underminin’es’ Tory 
in all Virginia fer er overseer! He'll git leave er absence 
en’ come home. He de one! Yer paw way up Norf, some- 
whar, tromplin’ roun’ in de snow !” 

Tom’s choking whisper cut him in two. “Governor 
Jefferson would clap him in jail before daylight if he 
knew —”’ 

“Whose sesso all dis? Ole Ish’s! Ef you’s ter go ter de 
Governor wid dis trouble, he’d say — lak dis — ‘Thomas, 
my lad; 1 cyarn’ ’rest yer father’s overseer on de uns poted 
ackerzashun er-rer souper-annerrated ole nigger —”’ 

“Oh, the Devil! You thinkI ought to sit with my hands 
folded — till Troupe comes! — or papa — 

“Dat I don’. You ainh nuffin’ but er boy, li'l’ Marse, 
but de time done come fer yer ter ac’ de man. Feared 
we’s all gwine see trouble. De redcoats is closter. De 
Tories is thicker. Er rank traitor got Oxheart in de hol- 
low er his treach’ous han’s. Ner thing’s certain. Sight 
er hawg-meat gwine in de smoke-houses ’fo’ Chris’mas. 
Dee ’bout two craps en’ a half er terbacker on han’. Egger 
tote de keys! Look at de cribs en’ barns he kin gut — ef 
de British drap down disserway! Look at de droves er 
niggers en’ stock he kin run off ter ’em, when dem frien’s 
er his’n gin him de word! Yit, we cyarn’ tech him tell 
Marse Audley er Marse Troupe git here! Watch him, 
Marse Tom! Don’ quoil wid dat whi’ man! But don’ let 
him frow down de bars ter de British!” 


CHAPTER IV 


AT THE BLACKSMITH S SHOP 


Carr’s blacksmith’s shop was on the Charlottesville 
road, with some cornfields and patches around it which 
were tended by Sehoy, Carr’s Indian wife. Sometimes, 
too, the squaw helped at the forge. Not so Unaka. Toil 
was not for a chief’s son. Sehoy herself would have hung 
her head to see one with the blood of braves in him hoe- 
ing corn or hammering iron. The boy hunted and trapped, 
and amongst them they kept the wolf from the door. 

To Tom there was something entertaining in this curi- 
ous household. Moreover, he had a sound respect for each 
one — the crippled man, the patient little squaw, and the 
sapling Cherokee. They, on the other hand, set great 
store by young Anderson. Unaka looked upon him in a 
brotherly way; Sehoy with that admiration which black, 
brown, and yellow skins render to white skins, the pre- 
eminent racial ermine. Carr liked Tom because hé was 
Tom — and no bad reason. So his welcome was always 
hearty at the smith’s. Carr’s hospitable board was the 
hearth before a “stick-and-dirt”’ chimney; and what could 
be finer than those “pyurches” brown from the coals, 
ash-cake eaten by torchlight, and partridge eggs boiled 
in an Indian bowl? Sometimes the whole flock of pigeons 
would come whirring through the door, and cover the 
hearth; and Sehoy’s little Indian dog, East-a-tubbee, 
would fall upon the bunch and send them flying up into 
the smoky rafters under the shingles. Then Don Miguel, 
the tiny parrot Carr brought back from St. Augustine, 
would “jump on”’ East-a-tubbee in Spanish, Sehoy would 
scold in Choctaw, and the doves — tumultuous strings 
along the pine poles overhead — would twist their lus- 
trous necks and listen prettily to the row. And then Carr 
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would roar, “ Be done, all av yez’’; and as soon as he could 
be heard, he’d go on with some story of the Georgia fron- 
tier. 

“Bechune the Spaniards an’ the redskins, yez see, we’d 
be stharri-vin intirely, oftin ez not. Thin, we’d go out 
in the swamp — Bulltown, or any whativer— rope a 
shteer, skin him in a jiffy, shtrech his hide on fower 
stakes, pour in a hat-th-ful av wather, drop in a round av 
beef, build a foine fire benayth — an’ there yez are! The 
shteer, av coorse, had ter furnish us wid somethin’ ter 
cook, an’ somethin’ ter cook in — widout a farden fer his 
condescinsion! A foine schew a fat yearlin’ makes in that 
kind av a schew-pan; an’ whin the forests are a-groonin’ 
an’ the alli-gait-thors a-bellerin’, the Divvle himself would 
hug the fire under thot camp-kittle!”’ | 

Carr’s cabin teemed with tamed animals —a bear cub 
named Bryan o’ Lynn, goats, ducks, chickens, fawns. A 
pet coon peeped from the rafters; a fox lurked under the 
sills. East-a-tubbee tolerated a one-eyed possum for a 
bedfellow — is there any spirit of tolerance as broad as 
the tolerance of bedfellowship? Fox squirrels, hares, chip- 
munks were everywhere, always in devilment, and panics 
— scampering up the walls, out of the crevices, between 
your feet. There was always an eye at some crack, a 
brush whisking out of sight around some corner — except, 
of course, in the case of the cub’s evanishings. “Bryan 
o Lynn,’ Carr would say, nodding at the cub, “he’s 
loike Unaka, —is Bryan, —no hand for wurruk, but a 
divvle av a fellow ter sthand by his frinds!”’ 

The day Ishmael rode away was the longest day one 
Charlottesville schoolboy had ever passed. The secret 
Ishmael had entrusted to him almost crowded out his 
headlong plans for hunting lead. In the afternoon it came 
on to snow. Little did the dreamer think that the coming 
snowstorm would weigh as lead in the scales of Destiny. 
When, in the stinted evening light, he got upon his feet 
to read aloud certain Dispatches from Gaul, — which the 
processions of generations have come up against ever 
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since the Dispatches were set down, — flakes “as big as 
biscuit’”’ were flying by the classroom window. His 
mental vision pictured a naked bestiarius, sworded, un- 
blenching, his eye a torch flickering in the breath of his 
Imperial Master. “O Cesar, we, about to die, salute 
thee!” The boy’s heroic blood cried after the gladiator. 
“The fellow that could bleed an African lion, look 
Cesar in the eye, and die like that—had nothing to whine 
about.” Well, better the Old Virginia Shore than ancient 
Rome; better an American soldier than a Roman gladia- 
tor; better to bleed the British Lion than all the African 
ones that ever charged saints or swordsmen! .So he told 
himself as he rode off after school to the blacksmith’s shop. 
Above the roar of the forge, a sonorous voice:— 


“Ow, Bryan o’ Lynn had no breeches ter wear, 
So he stole him a sheep-skin an’ made him a pair. 
‘Wid the skinny side out, an’ the woolly side in, 
They’re pleasant an cool,’ says Bryan o’ Lynn! 


Oi’m needin’ a hand’s turn the wust in the wurruld— an’ 
there stands Unakerr — like a larruk, with wan hale up 
top o’ the ither!— Moind the shoe, little gal! It’s hot ez 
hell’? — this last in Choctaw, for Sehoy was deaf to Eng- 
lish. 

ferreto<here!’’ 

“Tom Anderson! Now, ain’t it? Light, young gintle- 
man! Come in. It’s no hominy-snow we’s afther havin’, 
my b’y. Talk ter yez in a twinklin’.”’ 

They were all around the forge. Sehoy was holding the 
red-hot shoe on the anvil. Unaka was making arrows of 
locust thorns feathered with thistledown for his blow-gun. 
And what a beautiful thing that Indian blow-gun was, to 
be sure! — six feet in length, bound in vellumy fawn-skin, 
and encrusted with traceries enigmatic and untranslatable. 

Tom took Sehoy’s place at the anvil, and Carr made the 
sparks spurt. “Now, thin; there’s a shoe nate enough for 
Cinderilla!’”’ Carr lighted his pipe, Unaka tested an arrow 
on the cub’s nose, the cub signified that it was effective, 
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and Sehoy came in, like the “sailor’s wife,” “with chest- 
nuts in her lap,”’ and they were very sociable. 

“Jimmie Poore wuz tellin’ me ye had let-thers from 
Mr. Throupe — the darlin’!— an’ phwat does he say, 
Tom? An’ is the British still rulin’ the roost at Savan- 
nah?”’ 

“The ‘American Remembrancer’ gives the correspond- 
ence between Prevost and the French Count. Soon as 
Governor Jefferson returns the paper, I’m going to bring 
it here, and read the ‘Official Correspondence’ to you. It 
makes a fellow’s blood fairly zoon to read it!” 

“TIndade, thim illigant let-thers made the bullets fairly 
zoon! Would n’t I rej’ice ter hear °em out av the paper. 
Wuz n't I right there whin them let-thers wuz flyin’ back 
an’ foorth? Let me tell yez, Prevost wuz not the b’y 
with a white liver under his red coat. Not at all, at all! 
If the Frinch Count did paw up the road! Phwat do I know 
about it? Why, ould Pat Carr skimmed the cream av the 
‘Offishil Corresth-pon-dence!’ Thrue fer yez.” 

“The dickens you did?” 

“Tt’s mesilf that did, thin. Yez see, Count D’Estaing, 
Commander av the Frinch fleet, he’d write a bully-rag- 
gin’ episthle ter the Commandant av the British post, 
Colonel Prevost. Prevost he’d write a wuss wan back at 
him. Thin the Frinch Count would submit-th the Cor- 
resth-pon-dence ter Gineral Lincoln, yez see. So, av a 
mornin’ I’d go in, whativer, ter shave Gin’ral Lincoln, an’ 
he’d be afther readin’ his let-thers, soft an’ aisy, ter him- 
silf; an’ I’d pick up all my craw would hould, av coorse!”’ 
Tom’s pistol-shot laugh rang out, and Carr’s eyes twin- 
kled. “Well, first, Count D’Estaing writes loike this: 
‘Ter Colonel Prevost, Commander-in-Chief av the Brit- 
ish foorces at Savannah: Sirr: I have the honor an’ glory 
ter demand av yez the immejit surrinder av Savannah, 
in the name av the King av France! Wid all the urbanity 
in life, Yours ter command, D’Estaing.’ Thin the Brit- 
ish Colonel sinds him his compliments an’ sez, — ally- 
gorry-killy spaykin, — ‘You-go-ter-hell!’ The Frinch 
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Count thries his hand agin: ‘Sirr: I’m sorry ter disthress 
yez wid the infermation, but I’m the very bull-av-the- 
woods ez tuk Horsepittle Hill, in the Grenades! — whin 
my Lord Maccartney esth-caped by the skin av his teeth, 
jist! ‘Take war-rer-nin! Surrinder! — afore yez do wuss!’ 
Thin Prevost writes: “The top av the mornin’ ter yez, 
Polly Voo! It would be uncommon handsome av yez ter 
consint fer Misthress Prevost an’ the childer ter take 
ship afore the bombardment. Now, would n’t it?’ An’ 
now hear til the Frinchman, Tom! Here’s the very words 
av him: ‘It is wid regret that we yield ter the austh-terity 
av our functions, an’ deplore the fate av thim who will 
fall victims ter the delusions which appear ter pervade yez 
mind!’ Thot’s write-thin fer yez, Tom.” 

“Those very words are in the ‘American Remembran- 
cer,’ exclaimed the boy. ‘What else, Pat?”’ 

“Afther the ‘Offishil Corresth-pon-dence’ comes the 
bloody wurruk. We fought like hell! I saw Pulaski — 
the darlin’ — fall! I saw a sthriplin’ officer, Lieutenant 
Edward Lloyd, lose his arm from a British cannon-ball. 
An’ there was Gin’ral James Jackson, av Marbury’s 
throops, takin’ off his hat ter the bit of a b’y — fer his 
gallantry. Right thin I wuz dthropped like a bullock, wid 
a love-lick from the butt av a musket! An’ whin I comes 
out av me swound, the gallow-glatches wuz dumpin’ me 
inter the ditch!” And Carr fell silent, his mind’s eye on the 
bloody ramparts before Savannah. 

Presently Pat lighted his pipe; and Tom broke the ice. 

“Pat, I’m going to Georgia.” 

“ Phwat —” Here an interruption. It laid the train of 
events that were bound up with the fortunes of the An- 
derson family. 

yiLLosthere ! Blackest {A 

As long as he lived, young Anderson never ioe the 
thrill in that voice. It signaled his soul. 


CHAPTER V 


THE RIFLEMAN 


SomEBopy had pulled up under the snowy boughs of 
the old mulberry before the door. He slid from the saddle 
like a half-frozen man. Carr hurried out. The three about 
the forge heard him say he’d be “quick as a minute.” 
The stranger wore a long riding-cloak and a three-cornered 
hat. He was young and tall: that was all curious eyes 
could make out — in the red twilight and falling snow, 

“Tom, me b’y, grab a-hould av the bellows — his 
honor ’s in a bith av a hurry—an’ take a look at the baste 
whin I nail on her shoe.” 

“Who’s the man?” 

“Niver saw hair ner hide av him afore. In-tire 
sth-ranger. Take the tongs a bith av a minute.” 

Even in the few minutes Carr was at the anvil, the twi- 
light turned to darkness. “Fetch a torch,” said Pat in 
Choctaw to Sehoy. “Now, thin, Molly Bawn.” The 
mare whinnied softly and nuzzled an apple out of the 
smith’s pocket. “Gintle as a kitten, now ain’t she? A 
swater craythur niver toted four feet!” The mare was 
long-barreled, clean-limbed, with a chest like a barn-door. 
Her coat was silver gray. But she’d been hard-ridden, and 
no mistake; she was muddy to her belly. 

“The Gray Goose is the right sort of horseflesh, yes. 
Don’t stop to rasp that toe, blacksmith.” 

“Half a minute, yer honor.”’ 

“Jove, man! I’ve no time to waste,” retorted the 
voice behind the cloak-collar. 

Torch in hand, Tom moved round the group. The wind 
whipped aside the long riding-cloak, showing the muddy 
“sherry-vallies” buttoned above the riding-boots— and a 
flash of scarlet. It was nothing less than a scarlet military 
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coat! A blow in the face would have bewildered Tom 
less. He dropped his torch. It went out. He picked it up 
and went back to the forge. Hemming Unaka in a dark 
corner of the shed, he poured out his amazing discovery. 

“A redcoat! It zs, I tell you—a British officer!” stam- 
mering with excitement. “Do? Ill tell you what we'll 
do—capture him!” 

Unaka pointed to the holsters over the saddle. 

: nem nodded. “Yes; and he’s got another pistol at his 
Blt.,” 

Unaka’s hand touched the knife of Going Snake. 

The white exclaimed warningly, “No hurt —no wound, 
redskin! Make him prisoner— take him to the Gov- 
ernor.” 

“ East-a-had-kee kill us,” clucked the Cherokee. 

“By George, I have it!” Tom was on fire with excite- 
ment. “You can bewitch his horse! Delay the spy here, 
and we'll have him! First, capture his horse! Hurry!” 

The Cherokee whispered, “Tsigawati.”’ [I see.] Out 
of the dark forge the Indian slid like a shadow. 

“Yer honor’s ivery inch a gintleman.” Pat was saying 
grace over a handful of silver. 

Unaka had caught the mare’s eye. He muttered some- 
thing in Cherokee. She trembled like a battery horse 
before the salvo. 

As the man’s foot was in the stirrup, she shied violently. 

“What the deuce?”” The mare eyed him with heaving 
sides, her head high. 

Carr seized the stirrup. “Does she scare, sirr?”’ 

“Never!” 

But again the Gray Goose tried to wrench away from 
him. Rearing, bucking, backing, she left half her bridle 
in that strong hand, and was off. Over the fence she went, 
and round and round Carr’s stalk-field at a frantic gallop. 
Queer sight! 

“What’s got into the she-devil?” 

The moon was rising. The light glorified the track over 
which the horse flew. There was no snow falling, but 
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her muffled feet churned the snow until it whirled about 
her like spume. She was the force at the center of a 
white cyclone for a minute; then over another fence she 
went, and plunged into the ivory thicket. 

“Gone stark mad, I do believe. Butt her brains out 
against the first tree!’? muttered the unhorsed soldier. 
His holsters over his arm, off he strode. In a few minutes 
he was out of sight along the highway. 

Carr let out a great oath. “If iver I see the loikes av 
thot!” 

Tom was shivering with excitement. Who could have 
believed the fellow would abandon his horse! Plod off 
afoot through the snow! It proved that time was the price- 
less thing for him. And a British spy was trudging along 
the road yonder, — in old Albemarle! 

Crude eyes set in a copper face pierced the white. 

“Look to the mare, Unaka, — before she kills herself. 
I'll follow him!” 

Warn the authorities? Never. How, then, could he 
hope to arrest an armed man? When he put this ques- 
tion to himself, Tom had no answer ready. But to bag a 
redcoat! What would n’t he dare? He had reached a point 
commanding a long stretch of road. The moon burst 
forth in abrupt splendor. Nobody in sight. “Had a lift,” 
muttered Anderson — and he did n’t miss it. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh had picked up a pedestrian and given him a seat in 
his gig. Tom rode on doggedly — but he felt like a fool. 
By and by, behind him, the thud of hoofs in the snow. A 
man came galloping down on him. He was of extraordi- 
nary stature. His raw-boned “clay-bank” lunged ahead 
as if two hundred and fifty were no weight. The man’s 
shaggy brows overhung deep-set eyes. He wore a buck- 
skin coat, a hairy coon-skin cap. His jaws were bound to- 
gether with blood-stiffened bandages. He cast one look 
at the wide-eyed boy, but didn’t speak. He could n’t 
open his jaws. What he did do was to point to the road 
before them — and beckon Tom on! With what fiery, 
speechless importunity! And the summons was answered. 
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Side by side with the gaunt clay-bank galloped the black 
pony. Shoulder to shoulder with the dumb marksman, 
the boy. On they went like the wind — as if bound on the 
same quest. It was the same!— the conviction caught 
Tom with a shock. They had rdden for some time in a 
feeble light. 

On a sudden the moon burst forth, and the shining 
landscape was under their eyes. There he was! Less than 
two hundred yards away!—a man in a black riding- 
cloak trudging through the snow. The rifleman pointed 
to the unconscious figure: he drew rein: his eyes were 
like an eagle’s poised to strike. Tom? He rose up in 
his stirrups and yelled like a Shawnee, “Watch out! 
W atch o-u-t!”’ 

The hunted man wheeled, pistol in hand, — and a bul- 
let passed through the coon-skin cap. The mfleman 
sighted between the clay-bank’s ears. He was “usen”’ 
to sight at a squirrel’s eye. A whiplike report, and he of 
the black cloak pitched forward on his face — without a 
groan. 

Tom’s warning had been useless! And there was Tom 
himself slipping from the saddle and lying under the pony’s 
heels in a dead swoon — “‘like any fine lady!” as he said 
long afterward. The head in the coon-skin wagged re- 
monstrance. If his bandaged jaws could have opened, the 
tifleman would have muttered: “Lord love hit. Hit ’ll 
have er stronger stomick fer bloodshed afore this here 
war’s over!”’ 

Something was tugging at Tom’s neck-cloth, strong 
arms lifted him up. And then the whole ghastly thing 
came.back to him. And the boy yelled, “God knows I 
did n't mean to kill him!” 

The coon-skin wagged again, in bewilderment this time. 
The man turned the clay-bank’s head and signaled to 
Tom, and they took the back track. At the crossroads, 
with a wave of his hand he went plunging away through 
the night. As abruptly, as mysteriously as he had ap- 
peared, — calling on Tom to follow an unguessed trail, to 
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witness a duel between two unknown men,—he was gone. 
It was swift obliteration! 

Carr’s cabin door was open; on the floor a cow-skin full 
of field pease. Carr and Sehoy were pounding the heap 
with “hickories,” — threshing pease. 

Tom burst in upon them. “Come and see if he’s dead! 
For God’s sake, come!’ He tried to tell his story. | 

While he was about it, Unaka led the Gray Goose up 
to the door. Her head hung down. She was empty of 
nervous energy as a pot-rag. But the firelight streaming 
through the door disclosed a secret: from her quarter to 
her hock a long, wobbling red line. Blood! And there 
was not a scratch upon her. 

Tom pointed to it. 

“He was wounded. I took his horse away from a 
wounded man!’’—a remorseful sense of cruelty over- 
whelmed him. “But I didnt know he was wounded! 
Can’t we start? Up with you, boy! Pat can ride the Gray 
Goose.” 

So they set out. It was snowing again now. Without 
the lantern they must have lost their way. 

“Yez say he lies beyant the sloe-thicket, Tom? We’s 
close to him, thin,” said Carr. 

To Tom it seemed day would break before they got 
“anywhere.” 

“On the right side of the road, within twenty steps of the 
sloe-bushes. You go, Pat —” choking. 

Carr and Unaka dismounted. 

Like one in a nightmare Tom watched the lantern zigzag 
about in the whirling flakes. Why were they so long! 

The light was coming back. Carr called out, — his 
voice “mighty queer,’ — “No man here!’ 

“What do you say?” 

Somethin’ ’s come av him! What? Faith, I don’t know 
mesilf.”’ 

“Gimme the light!” and, furious with distress, Tom 
rushed away with the lantern, peering into fence corners 
and the wattled thicket, tumulous with snow. Wheel and 
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foot marks were obliterated. The only tracks to be seen 
were those of Unaka’s moccasins and Pat’s — single — 
hob-nailed shoe. There was nothing to show the whole 
thing had not been a dream. He came back to his friends 
and held the lantern up to their faces. Unaka was stony. 

Carr showed the qualms of superstition. However, he 
assumed a conclusive manner. 

“Somebody’s been before us. Picked him up an’ car- 
ried him off. Divila liss! Now who the busybody is that’s 
done it—we'll be afther findin’ out whin ter-morrow 
comes. Indade, it’s a lonesome wake they’ll be houldin’ 
— thim two! — all by thimsilves!” 

It was agreed that the Gray Goose had better be left 
in Carr’s care for the present, “till we find out whether 
we ve got the Divvle by the horn er the hind leg, ez I may 
say, Carr suggested. And when their roads diverged he 
made the boy take the old fish-oil lantern. “Ow! we’ll 
foind our way aisy-like. Don’t yez hear thim pea-sthicks? 
Sehoy an’ Bryan iz thrashin’ out thim pease loike hell- 
beatin’-tan-bark!” 

A light in the upstairs window at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the house told Tom, as he cantered up the avenue, 
that Mrs. Anderson was anxious. A pink glow from a 
western window, on the snowy shrubbery, meant that 
Dilsey was up still, and his supper keeping hot. The 
clamor of a dozen dogs brought Dare flying out. 

“Oh, Tom? Come straight to the fire, honey.” 

“Won't I? Send somebody to take the pony.” 

“Tom, d’ you know, there’s not a boy about the house 

“What? Where the dickens are all the niggers? Some 
of Egger’s doing. Reckon as Picayune has to be stabled, 
he’s carried off the key! — to put me out.” So it proved. 
Moreover, there was nobody to be found about the stables. 
This was a predicament that Tom had never before ex- 
perienced. Spite work! In no good humor he “hollered” 
at the overseer’s house. 

“What air ye a-wantin’?”’ came from within doors. 

“Bring the stable keys here!” 
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“Pretty way ter sarve a body. Come a-roustin’ of ’*em 
up this time er night — atter stable keys!” 

“Why did n’t you leave those keys with Daddy Joe? 
You’d no business to tote ’em off before my horse was 
stabled — and you know it!” 

Here a woman’s malignant whine. “Hit midnight, en’ 
him a-ridin’!”’ 

“Shet up. Don’t ye know he-un’s a-drinkin’?” growled 
Egger. He pulled the door half open, confronting Tom. 
His spring from the saddle to the snowy steps had been 
noiseless. Very quiet, he. 

“T dare you to say that to my face. Say it!— and I’ll 
knock your teeth down your lying throat!” 

“Neenter think I’m afeared uv ye, mer young game- 
chicken!”’ 

The keys fell at Tom’s feet, and the door was barred. 

Dilsey, sure enough, was nodding by the dining- 
room fire and various covered dishes were ranged round 
the warm hearth, when the half-frozen youngster entered 
the house. 

Dilsey began: “Miss Sa’ah say step dar, son, — soon’s 
you’s done had yer supper.” 

“T’ll go straight to her. Set my supper on the table, 
Dilsey. Where’s Lady Pantoufle?”’ 

“Done gone upstairs. Miss Sa’ah sont word fer her not 
ter set up zo longer. Atter midnight, now!” Her stare of 
curiosity was ignored; but as he was leaving the room, 
“Yer gran’maw sorter jubus ter-night. Would n’t tell her 
nothin’ ter ’sturb her, Marse Tom.”’ 

“Eh? All right — I won't.” The shadow of momen- 
tous things kept him from being attentive to domestic 
-cross-currents. Grandmother was sitting erect and alert 
when he entered her room. Her Bible still lay open on 
the candle-stand. He could not see that anything was 
amiss. He scorned indirection. He stood facing the light 
—and a pair of eyes that “could see to the bottom of a 
well!’ He was white with snow, white of face, distressed. 
What woman would not have asked questions? — and 
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insisted upon answers, too! But this was the woman out 
of a thousand. As she surveyed him, something stirred 
within her — as the shrunken fountain shakes at the leap 
of the cataract it suckled. He broke the silence. 

“Tf you please, madam, I’d rather not say what I’ve 
been about since I left school.” 

They looked steadily at each other. 

“When Sarah Anderson distrusts her own — God for- 
get her!” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

“Have you had no supper, my dear? Go right down- 
stairs. Dilsey’s there. And Dare’s made you a glass of 
‘lamb’s-wool’ to keep out the cold, and saved you a big 
piece of tipsy squire. Gabe’s keeping up the fire in your 
room. Good-night, my boy.”” And then she weighed his 
step on the stairs, and drew conclusions from his move- 
ments. They were reluctant and abstracted. 

“He has something on his mind.”’ 

The events of the night had blotted out yesterday. He 
felt as if a year or two had passed since he talked with 
Ishmael. He had promised to be on his guard — and 
Ae Anderson’s son and his overseer had come nigh to 
blows. | 

“And I’ve been galloping after the Devil’s fox-horn!”’ © 


CHAPTER VI 


STALKING A GHOST 


By daybreak next morning, the two boys, Virginian and 
Cherokee, were prowling about the spot where the redcoat 
had been shot down. To his dismay, Tom found that 
for miles the highway had been trampled by a drove of 
beeves on their way to the Charlottesville slaughter-pens. 
The snow, now deep, was poached by hundreds of cattle. 
No chance to trail the dead! Unaka, up with the morning 
star, had traversed all the neighboring fields and thickets 
— to no purpose. 

“Never heard of anything so mysterious! Is there 
nothing we can do?” 

“Look. Listen,’ answered the Cherokee tongue. 

When he got home from Charlottesville, in the late 
afternoon, bad news awaited Tom. Mrs. Anderson was 
ill. Dr. Pratt had been sent for. He had charged them all 
to keep the house quiet. On no account must his patient 
be excited. 

“Surely Pratt did n’t think her very sick, Dare?” 

“He didn’t say,” tremulously, “only — he asked if 
we'd heard from papa, if we knew where his command 
was.” And they stood eye to eye. 

“And — and Dilsey would n’t let me in grandmother’s 
room! Said ‘there’s too much talkin’ round Miss Sa’ah.’ ”’ 

“Dilsey’s too deuced smart, sometimes!” 

“Well, honey, she helped vazse us. When I got there, 
the door was open a tiny bit, and before she could shut it, 
I heard madam say to her, ‘Wench, tell your master I 
desire to speak to him.’ ”’ 

““What!— do you mean she’s out of her head, Dare?” 

“‘!— I’m afraid so. Dilsey bolted the door then.” 

Dare forbore to tell her brother quite all. Child as 
she was, she esteemed forbearance. But how heavily the 
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untold thing weighed upon her! While hanging about 
the locked door, she had heard Mrs. Anderson’s imperi- 
ous, distinct tones: “Fifine? Are you there?” and then, 
“Dilsey, send my daughter to me!” Thereupon, Dare 
stole away, — quaking. Every fiber in her vibrated to 
that name, — her dead mother’s. 

Tom was consumed with apprehension. And neither 
Mimi nor Dilsey showed themselves. Stubbornly he 
waited for the sound of an opening door abovestairs. At 
length, when Dilsey did appear, she gave a start at sight 
of him. 

“You’ve been dodging me, Dilsey? Why didn’t you 
come out here and tell me how my grandmother does? Eh?”’ 

The answer was matter of fact. 

“Yer gran’maw po’ly, Marse Tom.” 

“Ts she seriously ill?” 

“Dr. Pratt hatter cide *bout dat.”” She had been on the 
defensive, — but his trouble went to her heart. “Honey, 
yer gran’maw got er high fever. Ainh ’sputin’ dat. 
But she come roun’ all right. Bimeby.” 

*““There’s something of urgent importance that I am 
bound to look after. But if she needs me, — if you think 
I’ll be of any use, — I won’t stir out of the house! Tell 
me the truth.” 

“Could n’t nuss her ef you’s ter stay, Marse Tom. She 
ainh gwine ax fer nobody. Thes ez well go on. Dr. Pratt 
be here ’fo’ long. En’ yer know I ainh slack!”’ 

“T do know it. If I’m wanted before I get back, send 
a boy on a horse to the blacksmith’s shop for me.” 

At the avenue gate, Unaka on the Gray Goose. The 
white sprang up behind the redskin, and they rode away, 
Tom muttering, morosely: ““What’s the use of my going 
back there where you’ve searched? — Yet, I must!” 

The sun was down, but the air was full of fervid light, as 
if a procession of comets was sparkling between earth and 
sun. The fateful sloe-thicket, the belt of timber beyond, 
the low hill crowned with a country church—all the snowy 
landscape — was drunk with wine-light. 
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“How much darker it is in here, among the tree-trunks,”’ 
observed Anderson, when they were on their legs and 
pushing into the snow-choked woods. Nothing was to be 
heard but the crunch of their feet. They went on for a 
bit, peering among the trees. Tom stared at every white 
hillock. Unaka eyed the thickets. He pointed to a moy- 
ing something. | 

“Hello? It’s the Governor.” He came clear of the un- 
derbrush — a long, lean gray wolf, with a starved hump 
of the fore-shoulders that told of a famishing belly. Some- 
where, in years gone by, the old fellow had come by a 
broken jaw, so it was hard work to hold what he seized. 
When times were hard, the boys had fed him; he was 
half tamed. 

“Governor, you look hungry. In these sorry times, 
Your Excellency, governors have to go empty, — and hide 
from the hangman as well!” ot i 
_ A sound of muffled singing broke on their ears. 


** Cornwallis is a-comin’ — you must hide or you must swing!” 


Whiteskin gave a start. Redskin, one stealthy look 
about him. Tom whispered, “It came from under 
the ground.” The wolf was glaring at something, his 
bristles rising like a boar’s. Tom looked over his shoulder. 
Who was that? — standing there under the trees? He 
was ghastly of face. There was a play of gold over his red 
coat. He carried a sword in his hand. 

“His spirit! — his spirit!”’ and both boys ran for their 
lives. Many a stout heart has felt its pulses dwindle under 
a sense of the supernatural. Unaka could have whipped 
his weight in wildcats and Tom was no coward; yet, when 
they halted, the Indian had his hand on Going Snake’s 
knife; the white was sprouting goose-flesh. 

“It was he: he’s walking!’ panted Tom. Out of the 
woods now, a long, mournful howl. “What does that 
mean!’’ Unaka answered by turning sharply about; and 
Tom followed. “Into the mouth of hell” he would go 
with Unaka ahead or aheel. The sky was still full of red 
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light, though “the moon like a rick on fire” was flaring 
in the east. 

Unaka pointed to the wolf, trotting along, muzzle to 
earth. They followed, Tom’s hair rising on his head. Nos- 
ing the snow, the wolf galloped up the slope to the little 
white church atop the hill. 

The rear door of the building, rarely bolted, had been 
pushed open. And the animal had disappeared when the 
stalkers came up. 

“Old Broken Jaw would n’t have gone in there?” But 
Unaka pointed to a blotch on the door sill. In they went. 
This door led into the vestry — and darkness. But the 
vestry door too stood wide. They halted. Not a sound. 

“Look yonder!”’ 

Into the white brilliance from one moonlit window, was 
obtruded — a wolf’s head. Reared on his hind legs, the 
creature’s sinewy length was upstretched to the top of one 
of the high-walled, closed pews. They were high-walled, 
and no mistake, — the segregating pens for the purposes 
of worship that then obtained. Tom was in the lead now. 
With long, noiseless strides he reached the spot. No con- 
jurings of superstition could have electrified him more than 
the actuality before his eyes. Propped among the pew 
cushions, his head on the window sill, was “the corpse in 
the red coat.” One arm—2in a bloody sleeve — was 
folded across his breast; the other dangled — the lifeless 
fingers touching a sword that lay on the floor. ‘The moon- 
light danced over his pallid features, powdered hair, gold- 
laced uniform. 

And there, at his feet, crouched a girl with a face as 
white as the dead. Wide-eyed with horror, she stared 
straight into the eyes of the wolf. His broken jaw dangling, 
his tongue lolling, he could have licked her blanched cheek. 
Suddenly, she shoved a pistol into those gaping jaws — 
- and Tom found his senses. ‘Don’t shoot him!” he yelled. 


When Dare, awed and lonely, stole away from the door 
of the sick-room, she bethought her of certain hapless 
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creatures that did need her. She must see how poor Molly 
Randy was doing. The Randy couple were two out of a 
horde of ‘“‘sold passengers”? dumped on Virginia shores a 
few weeks before. Randy was a big, raw County Donegal 
boy with a stout heart in him. But Molly, his wife, had 
wept herself blind for the Old Country or ever she saw the 
shores of the new. Dare found her out. Molly lay abed. 
For two days she had refused food. Randy was desperate. 
He hung over the bed with a bowl of broth. “Ate, now, 
Molly. Aze, darlint!’’ Molly shook her head. “How kin I 
ate, whinwe’ve nayther but-therner honey?” “Ate, Molly!” 
wildly, “er I'll whop ye!” Enter Dare. And straightway 
the Irish girl was propped up in bed, drinking “chany tea”’ 
from the cup in Dare’s hands,—while Randy set out 
the contents of the basket from the Big House. 

Then Dare heard Mimi’s voice calling her. Mimi was in 
tears. “De Wirgin gone ergin, Miss Dare!” Ole began; 
but Dare declared that at the Ambler baby’s christening 
the Madonna had been slipped under the hassock. “And 
there’s where the Madonna is. We’ll drive over and fetch 
her.’ No, it was not too cold; nor too late. Half an hour 
after Tom and Unaka rode away from Oxheart, the old 
green gig from the Oxheart stables was ploughing along the 
snowy road, in it Mimi and Dare. On reaching the little 
church, Mimi tripped up the steps, sure of finding the 
door unbolted. People made small account of bolts and 
bars in Virginia then. Out of doors the vermeil light suf- 
ficed. Within the building, vagueness. She looked about 
her, listened; there was no sound but her own quickened 
breathing. Hurrying to the pew where she had sat the 
previous day, while the Ambler baby screamed, Mimi 
groped among the hassocks and found her treasure. She 
turned to go. There, at her elbow — an apparition! A 
tall young fellow — how pale! His hair, how disordered! 
But how beautiful his features! Her throat clicked with 
terror. She faltered out, “Who are you?” 

His big, blue eyes, hollow and bloodshot, stared. “I am 
Tarleton.” 
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Mimi was now nearly beside herself with fright. Tarle- 
ton the Terrible! 

“What is the matter?”’ she implored. For answer he 
dropped down fainting in the old high-backed pew. Next 
instant Mimi was out of doors. 

“There’s some one there!”’ she panted; and she poured 
out her story to Dare. It was the terrible British cavalry 
officer. But yes; Monsieur le colonel ‘Tarleton! ‘Truly! 
Badly wounded; without doubt. He would die! Even now 
he might be dying! They must bring help. Quick! Quick! 

Dare thrust the reins into the French girl’s shaking hands. 

“Mimi, drive along the road as fast as you can, and send 
the very first person you see here. Oh, he may be dying — 
while we lose time here. I'll stay by him till you come. 
Afraid? I’m not afraid of Tarleton! Be brave, and I will 
be brave too.” 

Distracted with fears, Mimi obeyed. Dare ran to the 
spot where the wounded man was. He lay slumped among 
the pew cushions. Ah, what if he were dead? But no! He 
breathed, groaningly. Bold moonlight kindled his face and 
figure. His features were fine and clean-drawn. His fair 
hair still kept a trace of powder. There were pistols at his 
belt. On the floor lay a sword. Tremblingly she un- 
fastened the stock that compressed the blood in his neck. 
There ought to be a pitcher of water in the vestry. 
There was! She came back with it, moving through the 
moonlight like a spirit. Gently she lifted his head, and put 
the pitcher to his lips. Oh, poor, parched lips! 

“Drink, Colonel Tarleton.”’ 

“Who told your —The Americans shall never take me!” 
hoarsely. 

“Drink.” 

Greedily he drank. His head sank back. Staring 
straight in her tear-filled eyes, he muttered, “Go away.” 

The minutes were like hours. By and by a sound —a 
horrible one. The hollow dark echoed to the howl of a 
wolf. Dare’s heart stood still. What bloodthirsty beast 
was upon them? 
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An instant later, the starved wolf, which had followed 
furiously the trail.of blood (here and there a drop had 
trickled from the soldier’s injured arm), had found his prey. 
Rearing against the pew door, he thrust his head over it, 
— open-jawed. In very desperation the girl seized one of 
the pistols so close at hand, and pushed it right into the 
wolf’s teeth. 

Then it was that Tom’s voice burst upon her ears: 
“Don’t shoot him! Don’t!” 

Unaka gripped the Governor by the scruff of the neck, 
and hissed crackling Cherokee into his ears, till the beast’s 
green eyes closed, and his slack-twisted jaw dangled, limply. 

And at this juncture they heard a big voice rolling along 
through the darkness, and there was Dr. Pratt! — at his 
elbow, Mimi, shaking like a leaf. 

“Well, now, Miss Mary Josephine, what’s the matter? 
A sick man, eh? Oh, you here, Thomas? Could n’t make 
anything of what ma’m’selle tried to tell me.” 

“It’s along story, Doctor. I’m to blame — and I mean 
to take this man to Oxheart House. We want you to look 
afterhim, if you please.” 

Dr. Pratt, stooping over the prostrate man, recoiled in 
astonishment. 

“Why, God bless my soul! 4 redcoat?” And Dare 
whispered, big-eyed, “ Doctor, it is the British Dragoon — 
Colonel Tarleton!” 

“What? The arch-fiend of the British army?” 

“D’ you mean it, Dare?”’ burst out Tom, in tremendous 
excitement. 

“Yes — yes!” 

And Mimi nodded, whispering tremulously, “He pre- 
sented himself to me.’ 

They looked at each other with bewildered faces — all 
except Dr. Pratt, who was busy. He was putting brandy 
to the lips of the half-conscious man. Tarleton a prisoner! 
—and Dr. Pratt’s patient! What boundless interest and 
excitement such a state of things would stir up! What a 
perspective of possibilities! 
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“Better let me take him to my house, Thomas.”’ 

“No, Doctor!” stoutly. “He’s not your prisoner.” 

“Your grandmother would never consent to receive the 
enemy of her country under her roof.” 

“Madam is too ill to be consulted. I must go ahead!” 

“But don’t you see that the protection of one of the 
King’s most notorious officers is going to make very seri- 
ous complications, for all concerned?” 

“Aye, but I’ll take him there! He’ll die, here! And 
that’s the most serious complication I know anything 
about !”’ 

“Sometimes the hangman is an additional one!” and 
Dr. Pratt’s shabby old medicine-case closed with a snap. 
“Let’s get him into the gig. We must. If we can do that 
— I'll manage the rest.” He said something in Cherokee 
to Unaka, and the Indian was gone. Then they set the 
feeble fellow on his feet. The brandy had put a little life 
into him. “Hands off!’’ he muttered. 

“Colonel Tarleton, let us help you—” And Tarleton’s 
sword arm was about Tom’s shoulder. Somehow they got 
him into the doctor’s gig. Pratt supported the wounded 
man. Tom led the horse. Dare and Mimi had driven 
away at top speed to make ready for their coming. The 
redcoat’s cloak was gone; but they bundled him up in the 
gig blanket. And luck was with them. It had come on to 
snow again. [he falling flakes would conceal their move- 
ments. Moreover, Jom reflected, they would reach Ox- 
heart about supper-time, when all the blacks would be 
around their cabin fires. So much the better. When they 
entered the avenue, the dogs did n’t rush out and give 
tongue, as usual. “That’s Lady Pantoufle’s doing,” the 
boy thought. They halted in the snow. One dimly lighted 
window upstairs glimmered through the flying flakes. 
Tom looked at it with a sinking heart. “My soul! This 
is a big undertaking!” He left the horse’s head — came 
close to the wheel. 

“You understand that on no account must Mrs. Ander- 
son be alarmed or excited,” Dr. Pratt was saying. Tom 
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nodded. “Very well! How are we to get this man into 
the house without help?” 

“Help is here.”” A man had come through the driving 
snow. He did not speak — he merely was. Had there been 
light enough to make him out, they would have seen a long- 
armed, broad-backed fellow with South-of-Europe eyes. 

Dr. Pratt demanded sharply, “Who are your” 

“Peter,” heavily. 

“Peter! Have you no other name, man?”’ 

“Aye. My other nameis ‘The Strong Man of Virginia.’” 

“Yes — yes! It’s Peter Francisco, Doctor! Take him, 
Peter — So!”’ 

And he of the magnificent sinews— the Virginia Olym- 
pian — wound his arms about the man in the blanket, 
and carried him up the steep, crooked stairs, and laid him 
gently down on the bed which had been made ready in the 
loom-room — for the most execrated man in America. 

Francisco cracked his fingers thoughtfully. “No more’n 
a rag-baby to lift. Could ’a’ fetched a couple of hogsheads 
o’ tobacco up them stairs en’ never sweated.” Into Peter’s 
palm went a certain old doubloon Tom had kept the bet- 
ter part of his life, but Peter would none of it. “Your 
daddy’s done me more’n one good turn; want no money 
of yourn.” 

Tom wrung the Titan’s hand. “And you’ll keep dark, 
Peter?” With a nod, the giant so abruptly introduced 
into this game of life and death, went softly out into the 
snowstorm, and trudged back to Carr’s fireside — whence 
Unaka had fetched him. 

Dare had been busy before the doctor’s old gig crept up 
in the darkness out there. Ole and Dilsey had to be taken 
into the secret. Nothing could be done without their help. 
Dilsey’s amazement knew no bounds when she heard all 
that had happened. But when told what Tom meant to 
do, she was fairly frightened. 

“My Lord above! Gwine fetch er wounded gen’man — 
en’ dat er redcoat! — inter dis house? Bedout Miss Sa’ah’s 
sesso? En’ we-all hatter hide him fum black en’ white? 
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Why, babe! De m’litia’ll hang him ’fo’ day—soon’s dee 
find him.” 

“We must see to it that they don’t find him.” 

“Whut is dis worl’ comin’ ter? Is Marse Tom gone 
*stracted? Ainh we-all in ‘nuff trouble, now, ’thout gittin’ 
in mo’ fer helpin’ en’ harborin’ de British? Master gone. 
Marse Troupe gone. Miss Sa’ah flat on her back, en’ here’s 
two chillun gwine tek de bit in de teef! Lord, whut gwine 
come of us? Everbody gone clean out’n dee natchul 
senses! How de name de Lord I gwine hide er sick man in 
dishyer house?” 

“"Tom says we must put him in the loom-room.” 

Dilsey groaned. “Listen, Lord! In de loom-room? 
Whar-bouts I gwine put all dem tubs er dye? Whut I 
gwine do wid dem weavers? Whut gwine come er dat gret 
pile er spun-truck? Whar-bouts Mr. Foutdegoat gwine 
wuk?’’ But even as she poured forth protests and forebod- 
ings, Dilsey selected a key from the key basket. “Look in 
de big oak press, en’ git out some sheets, Miss Dare. Tek 
*em up ter de loom-room, en’ wait fer me.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s own maid enjoyed many privileges 
and an enviable authority over her fellow servants. She 
delighted to “make dem niggers move,” and the core of 
her existence was to act as the mouthpiece of the Mistress 
of Oxheart. The difficulties, perplexities, most of all the 
excitement of this wild undertaking — the conduct of a 
secret — stirred her. Here was her chance. She would 
justify the confidence of her “whi’ folks.” With Dare’s 
and Mimi’s help, then, the loom-room was made ready for 
this strange guest. Ole’s bed was transformed. Around 
the big cherry bedstead a white valance was hung. Laven- 
dered linen, and lamb’s-wool blankets replaced Mr. 
Fauchetegoat’s bedclothing. 

Ole looked on with some anxiety. 

“Vell, den, Dilshey? Vere you sposhe I is go’ner shleep? 
Onh?” 

“Ainh stud’n’ you now, Ole. You’ll hatter tek ter de 
hammock, yonder, till we gits thoo wid this tribberlation.” 
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And here the door swung open, and Peter came in, Dr. 
Pratt at his heels. Fiery energies and no mean skill were 
his. Moreover, he had been family physician at Oxheart 
for so many years that he was an authority in the house- 
hold. 

“Miss Dare,” he began briskly, “go downstairs, if you 
please”; which poor little Dare was about to do, without 
being bidden. With scarlet cheeks, and a haughty curtsy, 
she withdrew. 

“That’s twice to-night I’ve been told to begone!”’ and 
she gave a furious little stamp of her foot, because there 
were hot tears on her burning cheeks. 

Meantime, thus Dr. Pratt: — 

“Ole, make up that fire; my fingers are freezing. Dilsey, 
fetch us that basin, and the bandages. Thank the Lord 
somebody had sense enough to scrape up those old table- 
cloths into linen-lint. Thomas, come and hold these can- 
dles, — both of ’em,— and don’t spill that hot candle- 
grease on my hands when I get down to work. You are 
certain he caught a rifle-ball? First thing to dois to find it.” 

“Certain! I saw him drop.” | 

Tom held the candle close to the wounded man’s 
sword-belt. The stout brass belt-buckle had been in- 
dented by the missile; — and there was the ball! sticking 
in that brass socket! 

The rifleman had not missed his man. But Tarleton’s 
belt-buckle had saved Tarleton’s life! This discovery 
made l’om’s heart leap. He had held himself to blame for 
this man’s desperate extremity. And lo! the British officer 
had come forth unscathed! 

Tom could hardly believe his eyes. His eyes were hot 
and misty, too. Dr. Pratt was saying things under his 
breath. Then he burst out, — 

“Why, bless my soul! Look at that. A bruise as big as 
my hat, and as black. No wonder he was done for. Well, 
well! Warrant you he has vomited, when he came to his 
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1 By the way, this incident is not fiction, but fact. 
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senses. Now for the arm,” cutting away the blood-stained 
sleeve. “Why, my Lord! When did he get this slash? 
Been in hiding, eh? Wandering round out of his head with 
fever, eh? — Oh, the broken bone and saber-cut would 
have been no great matter, but the fever’s eating him up. 
Been dangling this arm about like a tassel on a bed-cur- 
tain for twenty-four hours!— somewhere! What the 
devil’s at the bottom of this, I wonder?” The bone set, 
the doctor gave explicit directions for the care of his pa- 
tient. In conclusion: “I want to tell youone thing. You’ve 
got to use the utmost secrecy. If your man here is dis- 
covered — it’s all up with him. Be watchful! Be secret! 
As cautious as if there were twenty old Whigs out of the 
Committee of Public Safety nosing around Oxheart.”” He 
felt his way down the black stairs — they dared not light 
him—more shaken up than he had been in years. “Two 
secrets, and the life of the Terrible British Dragoon on 
my hands! Where the dickens did he come from?” 

The Anderson brood knew —traditionally — that a 
door once opened from the “schoolroom,”’ where Troupe’s 
tutor had taught, where Mimi now taught Dare, on an 
upper veranda. Door and veranda were done away with 
when the L was added to the house. The location of 
the once-upon-a-time door was traditionally back of the 
cedar-closet in the schoolroom. But the story belonged to 
“ver Gran’ paw Anderson’s time”; and nobody fooled with 
grandmother’s keys. Before it was fairly daybreak, ‘Tom 
had opened this door. “Domoreto safeguard him than any- 
thing under the sun,” was Dr. Pratt’s observation, when, 
a few hours later, he called to see Mrs. Anderson, and from 
her bedside passed through the unsealed door into the L, 
where, amid jumbled woolen looms and spinning-wheels, 
stood the bed of his distinguished patient. When he came 
out, Tom and Dare were waiting for him in the school- 
room, with looks that made words useless. 

“Well, young people, that’s a mighty sick man you’ve 
got on your hands. Be nip and tuck with him. But don’t 
give up.” 
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Dumbly they stood listening to the creak of his boots as 
he went downstairs. Tomwas grim. Dare’s eyes were large. 
But self-control was bred in the bone of both. They had 
need of it, these days. Mrs. Anderson continued strangely, 
mysteriously ill. And in his prison in the loom-room lay a 
wasting ghost of a man. All offers of assistance in sick- 
nursing — her friends and neighbors would gladly have 
nursed Mrs. Anderson — were declined, perforce. “We 
can’t risk ’em,” said Tom, shaking his head in the direc- 
tion of the loom-room. And Dilsey roused up with the 
fierceness of a mastiff. “Tell yer right now! Nobody ainh 
gwine putt de foot on dem stairs!” So the thin picket- 
line was thrown round the ghost in the garret. Nor friend 
nor foe suspected that at Oxheart House two lives hung in 
the balance. ahs 

Of course Tom had to stop school. Gruff Dr. Pratt was 
full of fight for his patients. Dare was a balm of hurt 
minds. And Mimi? Why, she was never hysterical; never 
broke down; never gave up. Her “strength was as the 
strength of ten.”’ Little, timid, shrinking Mimi! 

Dilsey’s wits were taxed to meet the complications of the 
domestic situation. “Whut I gwine do ’bout de weavin’? 
Cyarn’ let nobody in dar ter wuk! Gwine tell dem niggers 
Miss Sa’ah say it mighty cold ter set inde looms. Putt dem 
wheels up ter de cab’n fires. Git out er big chance er spills 
—while dis freezin’ spell las’. The strait in which the 
household was placed should not react on the army of 
domestics, Dilsey was determined. “Bekase Miss Sa’ah 
ailin’ no reason ter be slack wid dem cyards. Tek a-holt er 
dem wool-rolls en’ spun-truck. Tu’n off yer wuk! Boun’ 
Ill hol’ dem niggers down ter de tas’!’’ she swore. She did. 

But it seemed to Dare that Dilsey was getting “awfully 
queer.” She always told the other servants that their 
mistress would “soon be ’bout.”’ She always answered the 
doorbell herself, meeting inquiry with “Mendin’, I thank 
yer, ma’am. She mendin’. But de doctor don’ low no 
comp’ny yit.” If she was better, why did no message from 
the convalescent come to Dare? “I’d be a sorry sort to 
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make things harder for Tom. We have distress enough 
without complainings!’’ Nevertheless, there was some- 
thing very, very strange in the situation. She lived in 
hourly terror of discovery overtaking the poor refugee in 
hiding! Who knew but spies were about him, even now? 
Why did Egger come around the house so often — on 
trumped-up errands? Coming Indian-footed through the 
snow, he would be found — much too often — just out- 
side an abruptly opened door. He always had a pretext on 
his tongue; but he always ran into Dilsey. One night, as 
the two young people sat at the lonely supper-table, Egger 
— without knocking — opened the dining-room door. His 
demeanor was stolid and unconscious. He had “come ter 
ax how the ole lady gittin’ long. Hyurd she mighty po’ly?”’ 
His hardly concealed grin infuriated Tom. He rose, 
planted one foot on the fender, and turned his back 
squarely on the intruder, without a word. 

“Po'ly!” sniffed Mrs. Anderson’s maid, who was taking 
a tray from a side table; “do dis look lak it? Hom’ny- 
muffins; br’iled chicken; toas’; watermelon-rin’ perserves! 
— Gitterway, en’ lemme come by, Mr. Egger!— wid de 
whi folks vittles!”” ‘There was a dangerous silence. Egger 
took his head out of the door; but not before Dare had 
surprised the malignant look he cast upon them all. 

Moreover, an hour later, Dare chanced to see the tray 
of supper, cold and untasted, on ‘Troupe’s old desk in the 
schoolroom. It was Mimi’s supper, then, Dilsey had car- 
ried upstairs, not grandmother's! What did it mean? Why 
did Dilsey wish to fool the overseer? 

Dare was full of misgivings. A whole day passed, and 
Dilsey “could n’ stop ter talk.” At dusk, when Tom lit 
his candle at the fire in the hall, the lonely child whispered: 
“Mimi is with him. May n’t I goup there?”’ 

Tom nodded. “Come up to the schoolroom. Don’t 
bring a light. See that nobody’s hanging around.” 

The schoolroom was in darkness. But ‘Tom opened that 
queer vestibule — a closet — and locked the door after 
they passed through it. A wood fire cast a rosy glow over 
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one section of the “old ship” as the youngsters of the house 
had always termed the loom-room. Stout as a ship, its 
cobwebbed beams. Smooth as delft, its cedarn walls. Yet, 
somehow, the familiar details of the old room had taken on 
remoteness, strangeness. Under the strain of suspense, 
nothing seemed wonted and natural to the girl — coming 
there as if led by “a spirit in her feet.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE WIND IN THE KEYHOLE 


SHE was aware of Ole, beside the hearth; of Mimi, mov- 
ing gently about in the rosy stillness. But she looked only 
at the face among the pillows. Oh, forlornest change! His 
noble features were gaunt and pinched, his hollow eyes 
sealed. He seemed barely alive. 

In an agony of compassion Dare gave way to tears. Tom 
whispered, “God knows we have n’t treated him like the 
enemy of our country!”’ 

“The Enemy of Our Country? Tarleton the Bandit? I 
don’t believe the wicked things they say about him! J 
don t!”’ and, unable to stifle her sobs, she was gone. And 
Tom? How his heart yearned over the gallant fellow, who 
looked to be dying before their eyes. He was desperate. 

“Damme if old man Henry and the whole Continental 
Congress can make me mistrust yon redcoat for a scurvy 
fellow!” 

The doctor was coming twice a day now. Tom dared a 
question. 

“Doctor? What zs pleuro-pneumonia?” 

“Tt’s the Devil! There’s only one thing to fight it with: 
Youth! He’s got that. And the constitution of a Scotch 
quarryman. And look what a nurse! Why, I’d be willing 
to have yellow fever, if I had ma’m’selle to stand by me, 
like that!” 

But Dare asked no questions. She understood how omi- 
nous was the seal of silence set upon the house. She dared 
not cry out against that barred door! Fear tied her tongue. 

A ten days’ snowstorm was on; a pallid, opaque light in 
the windows; the rasp of frozen boughs against the outer 
walls; the tumultuous silence of flying flakes. Snowbound, 
the old mansion sank into deeper and deeper gloom. The 
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emptiness of the house was something of which Dare had 
had no previous experience. Visitors, of course, there were 
none. The force of house-servants — except two — had 
been got rid of for the time being. They had leave to 
keep themselves “down ’t the quarter; till Miss Sa’ah git 
about.” This coup added to Dilsey’s popularity with her 
fellow servants, and minimized the danger of spies about 
Oxheart’s dangerous guest. Only the old butler and “An’h 
Vi'let”? came and went about the house. Dilsey knew 
what she was doing. Either of those old blacks, going 
noiselessly about their tasks, would have shed their blood 
for Sarah Anderson. 

Dilsey, Dare hardly saw. When she caught glimpses of 
Dr. Pratt, she was certain he was trying to keep out of her 
way. “He is!” she told herself, with burning cheeks. But 
one luckless evening she met him face to face in the piazza. 
She curtsied without glancing at him. How excited he had 
looked! And he’d called her “Miss Mary Josephine.” 
That always “looked black.” At any rate, he’d find she 
had no mind to talk to any man who “went by her at a 
gallop’?! The doctor got into the gig with rather a red face. 
“Hot as pepper with me now — little spitfire! If she only 
knew!” 

Both Tom and Mimi were given over to the care of their 
patient. Dare tried to keep up her courage. Still, anxiety 
was telling on her. No longer did she “beat the earth with 
a bounding foot.” She went about with a proud, still bear- 
ing. “They exclude me from their confidence!’’ Moreover, 
she was sure the house held more than one secret! “A sense of 
mystery the spirit daunted.” The child acknowledged to 
herself at last, “Something terrible is being concealed from 
me!”’ 

One night she started from her sleep, aroused by muffled 
noises. She listened breathlessly. There was some un- 
usual movement in the house — stumblings, and jarrings, 
and trampling feet. 

Men were coming down the stairs! — a number of men. 

It must be soldiers! 
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Sitting bolt upright in bed, waiting for some chance 
sound that would confirm her belief that her father —or 
Troupe — had been brought home, the excitable child saw, 
at length, the day break in the east. Then, worn out by ap- 
prehension and a tortured imagination, she fell asleep. 

She awoke, while the daylight was yet dim in the room, 
to see Dilsey, just slipping out of the room. 

Spick and span was Dilsey; in the whitest of aprons and 
turbans; dressed as if there were “comp’ny”’ in the house. 

“Come back, Dilsey! —and tell me. You think J did n’t 
hear. I did. I know! Oh!— Have they brought papa 
home?” 

She slipped out of bed. Dilsey looked at her helplessly. 

“Dilsey, I won’t bear it one minute longer. I won’t be 
deceived!”’ And now the door was closed; and the evasive 
black stood at bay. 

“Babe” (huskily), “Marse Audley ainh here. De Heir 
ainh here. How ’t is wid *em — Gawd only know.” Her 
voice broke. “But we’s sho in trouble! You oughter be 
stiddy. You oughter say, ‘Thank de Lord we’s all ’live!’” 

The winter twilight came down in black gloom. Dare, 
straining her ears for some sound abovestairs, fancied she 
heard the bell Mrs. Anderson used to call her maid. The 
child’s lips were set. 

Softly she stole up the shadowy stairs. How she trem- 
bled when she stood in the upper hall! 

There was no sound. No light but the twilight in the 
glass door of the balcony — which balcony surmounted 
the front entrance. By and by she heard — What was it? 
A faint, harp-like sound — like the wind blowing through a 
crevice. It came from the direction of Mrs. Anderson’s 
room. She sped along the hall. At last! Once more she 
stood before the dear old door. She laid her cheek against 
the panel. Hark, that long, mournful “Uh-h-h” of the 
wind was in the keyhole! Gently she tried the door. 
Locked! And how could the wind blow like that through a 
room with closed windows? She stooped and felt the whin- 
ing current on her cheek — cold as ice. Down upon her 
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knees now! “O God, don’t let it be! Lord of Life and 
Death — don’t let it be!” She stumbled out into the bal- 
cony. The windows of that spacious corner room were 
wide open to the night, the blast, and the rising moon. The 
floor was bare; the furnishings gone, except the stately rose- 
wood bedstead, which, stripped of everything else, still up- 
bore its tremendous canopy — from which the silk hang- 
ings had been wrenched away. 

Black cinders heaped the hearth, and blew about the 
chamber. 

Dismantled. Empty and desolate. 

VOblvltus truel? 

For the first time in her life, Dare fell down in a dead 
faint. 


CHAPTER VIII 


** POT AUX ROSES ”’ 


_ Tue first thing Dare knew, somebody was rubbing her 
hands and feet, and eager voices were about her. One said, 
“Drink it, honey,” and she swallowed something hot. 
When she opened her eyes she saw “White Kitty,” grand- 
mother’s big cat, lying on the rug. Then a dear voice was 
close by: — 

“She’s all right now. Precious child!” 

With a very flute-note of joy, “Oh-h-h,” Dare raised 
herself a bit, and looked straight into grandmother’s eyes. 
Mrs. Anderson looked pale and thin, but bright-eyed, 
happy, and absolute. And her smile — how it thrilled the 
child! 

“Don’t try to talk yet, babe,” she said tenderly. “ Dil- 
sey ’s gding to make us some tea, and then we'll talk.” 

So she lay there on the old white horsehair sofa, and 
looked about the pleasant room — known in household 
parlance as “Cousin Elinor’s room.” She did n’t wish to 
ask questions, yet. To be where she was, sufficed. By and 
by here came Dilsey with the tea, little “Maryland bis- 
cuits,” and ginger preserves. Dare ate and drank. When 
Mrs. Anderson had pushed away her cup, — 

“Now, grandmother!” 

“My dear — I’ve had smallpox.” 

“Grandmother!” turning white. 

Mrs. Anderson looked at her anxiously. 

“Tt is true. You had a lonely time while I was ill; and a 
good deal to bear. But you will understand everything 
now.” 

“Oh, dearest madam, — were you very ill?” 

“TI was at death’s door. I owe my life, under God, to Dr. 
Pratt and Dilsey.”’ oS 
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The tears were rolling down the child’s face. 

“Does Tom know? — and Mimi?”’ 3 

“Yes. But I thought it best to keep the whole matter 
from my little Dare. I was afraid distress and anxiety 
would make her ill. At first we did n’t know what ailed 
me. When we knew — I gave orders that no one should 
set foot abovestairs. Every precaution against infection 
was used. How did J escape pock-marks? That’s a curious 
story. Our remote ancestor, Sir Humphrey Denny — 
Who was he?”’ 

“Councilor of Henry the Eighth.” 

Grandmother nodded. 

“In his day court physicians thought the use of red- 
globed lamps would mitigate pitting in smallpox. Tradi- 
tions to this effect existed in our family. I recalled that old 
echo of Elizabethan science. My red silk bed-curtains 
were kept closed. A red screen kept before the fire. Over 
my face, a red silk mask. No white rays found me out — 
and so, no pock-marks.”’ 

“Wonderful! Who else could have thought of such a 
thing?” 

“All my life I’ve had to meet emergencies — to over- 
come.” 

“And Tom is just like you; always with an idea between 
his thumb and forefinger; like that,” bringing the tips of 
her thumb and finger together. 

Grandmother smiled. Yes, Tom was like her, she said. 
“Well, before I went out of my head I plotted against 
contagion, pock-marks, and death.” 

“Dearest, I think it was perfectly matchless! With 
nothing but some old legends to help you. Ghosts of the 
physicians to the Empress of Virginia! Goon, dear madam. 
Tell me all about it, please.” 

“T sent for Daddy Mingo — he had smallpox years ago, 
in Barbados — and had the furniture all chopped into bits 
and burnt in the fireplace —”’ 

“The beautiful carved rosewood!” 

“T watched it all burn; the curtains; the bed-curtains. 
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When I could be moved, four of the hands carried the 
stretcher on which I lay into this room.” 

“Ah, that was what I heard last night. The tramp of 
heavy feet on this floor — and the stairs. How could you 
have been exposed to smallpox, grandmother?” 

“The last time I went to Charlottesville, I passed a 
soldier sitting by a campfire on the roadside. He asked if 
Oxheart Plantation were nigh about. I told him I was the 
mistress of Oxheart, and he held out a letter. ‘Hit’s fum 
the Major,’ said he. With a grateful heart I took the letter 
from him. Then I noticed how sick the man looked. He 
stared stupidly and muttered, “Done ketched the smallpox, 
I reckin.’ I opened my hand, and let my son’s letter drop 
into the campfire.” 

“Papa’s letter! All the precious tidings?”’ 

“All. And still I took the pestilence, you see.” 

“Indeed, madam, you are the bravest woman I ever 
knew.” 

That night when Dare whispered Mimi, “ How is Colonel 
Tarleton?” the little Frenchwoman answered with a bright 
smile that when a man begins to ask for more raisins in his 
broth — “‘ Pouf! but yes, he is well.” 


“Hello, Tom? How’s Grandma Anderson? Hey, Dare! 
How d’ you like my pony — eh?” Peachy Lewis came clat- 
tering up to'the door in the morning sunshine; he was riding 
Picayune. There was a constrained silence. ‘Why, Dare, 
your eyes look big as a heifer’s. Didn’t know I’d bought 
Pic—eh? They had him in harness! To old McNab’s beef 
cyart— haulin’ ‘kyarkisses.’ Say, Tom, did you know the 
Governor and General Washington have had a row? The 
Governor wrote the General-in-Chief a scorcher!”’ 

“Saw it.” 

“Vou ! 93 | 

“Yes; they sent a lot of marmalades and things from 
Monticello for grandmother. The letter — first draft — 
was tied over a glass of calves’-foot jelly. Meant to keep 
it to myself, but — he 
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“What? The jelly!” 

“What’s in your mouth is no secret, Peachy.” 

“Lord, if the jelly was in your mouth, Tom, you need n’t 
care because the news isin mine.” And there was a Jolly 
laugh. 

eThe cloven foot will show itself,” put in Dare mis- 
chievously. ‘‘The calves’-foot jelly has betrayed the ‘Of- 
fishil Corresthpondence,’ as Pat would say. What did the 
letter say, Tom?” ! 

“Well, — that His Excellency the General-in-Chief had 
‘apparently abandoned us to our fate.’ That ‘if we had 
but arms, we could protect ourselves’ — and His Excel- 
lency ‘could stick to the North!’ Oh, it was white-hot.” 

“Wish I knew what General Washington answered,” 
broke in Dare. 

“He might have answered that no one could expect to 
get five legs of mutton from a sheep!” said Tom grimly. 

And the three young folks — watching the secret springs 
of Statecraft, and walking with the Earthquake — fell 
sober. | 

Peachy turned the pony’s head. 

“Well, hurry up and come back to school, Tom. We are 
way over in Cesar.” How should he know that young 
Anderson was done with schools and schoolmasters — 
forever! 

“Well, if I did have to sell Picayune, the Gray Goose 
won't go lean. [’ll tell you, sis, it’s no use to talk about 
‘the enemy of our country.’ Colonel Tarleton’s every inch 
a gentleman — and a devilish fine fellow to boot. And he’s 
getting well!” laughing with delight. 

One day Mimi, Dare, and Tom went in a body to call 
upon the convalescent. The little governess — with many 
misgivings as to the propriety of the step, and much for- 
mality withal — presented “ Monsieur le colonel”’ to “Ma- 
demoiselle,” merely. Whereat he smiled. Ah, but this was 
a gallant young fellow who was making his bow to the 
little girl. What big, blue, compelling eyes! His fair hair 
was tied smoothly back with a black riband, and he wore 
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Troupe’s corduroy hunting-suit as if it were the uniform of 
His Majesty’s Dragoons. 

“TY am fortunate, mademoiselle, in meeting another 
member of the Anderson family. Never was man so be- 
friended as I have been under this roof!” 

She answered, with a damask blush, that they all re- 
joiced at his recovery. 

“Yoost loog ad him!” burst forth Ole heartily. “Do 
you sposhe onybody vood know him fer de same yentle- 
man we broughd here — helplessh as ony chimbly schwal- 
low dot ever tumbled oud of hish nesht und come sphrawlin’ 
down on de hearth! — Onh?”’ 

And Dilsey chimed in fervently, “Yes, Lord! Did n’t 
we-all rassle wid ole Az’l? . . . Same ez Jacob rassled wid 
de angel. Did n’t we-all go down inter de Valley en’ Shad- 
der atter Miss Sa’ah en’ de Colonel!” 

“You did! As the Lord liveth,” said the soldier. 

“God be thanked,” breathed Dare. 

“But yoost loog at °em now — how dey a’ a-piggin’ up.” 
Ole rolled on. “De Colonel be fat ez er groun’-hog ’fo’ 
long. Yesh, he vill.”’ 

“Ought to exchange me for some gamecock American, 
Ole. By this time His Lordship must believe I’m hanged.” 

“His Lordship!” A hush fell on the big old room. The 
constrained silence was broken by a shriek. It came from 
the garden under the windows. The Fool and the overseer! 
Billy was rolling on the ground, under the uplifted dog- 
whip in Egger’s hand. 

Tom threw up the sash, and shouted, “Don’t touch 
him.” 

Egger looked up. His lip drew away from his teeth, like 
a snarling dog’s. “Le’ ’s see ye hender me!”’ and the whip 
fell on Billy’s bare shins savagely. Tom’s feet were on the 
window sill now. He twisted his fingers into the ivy that 
clothed the chimney from ground to roof with the*growth 
of years. Slipping, clutching, “spilling,” he reached the 
ground — quite unaware of bleeding palms. Egger leered 
with triumph. 
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“‘He’s got one lickin’ ef he nuver gits ernother ’n,” and, 
winding a hand in the poor Black Thistle’s crown of wool, 
he raised the whip again. It was an unwary movement. 
Tom launched himself upon the man like a wildcat, locked 
his right leg around Egger’s in a vain effort to trip him, 
and then struck straight out from the shoulder. Egger 
went crashing into a picket fence and a honeysuckle. 

Tearing a picket from the fence, Tom stood on the de- 
fensive. “Now get up— and we'll have it out — right 
here!”’ panted he. 

Egger pulled himself out of the vines, and spat out a 
mouthful of blood, swearing vilely. Tom wiped the dirt 
out of the Fool’s eyes, and the blood from his miserable 
little shanks, and turned upon the man. 

“Tf ever you lay hands on this boy again, you’ll go to 
Charlottesville jail.” 

“T’Il be totin’ thur keys er Charlottesville jail ’fo’ long!” 
he swore. 

Little did Tom surmise what this threat meant. 

“Youll be totin’ some broken bones, if you beat Fool 
Billy. Mind that.” | 

Egger mopped his bloody mouth on his sleeve. 

“T’Il peel thur black hide off’n him yit.”’ 

6<é Try itl 

The Fool’s screams had drawn a score of negroes to 
the spot. 

Egger turned upon them like a mad bull. “Whut ye 
runnin’ hyur fer? Go ter wuk.” f 

And then Tom saw the bleeding gap in Egger’s front 
teeth. Egger swaggered off. Tom bade Billy “shut 
up’’; and one of the blacks rejoined, “‘En’ quit wallerin’ 
roun’ on de groun’ —lak a dog a-medjerin’ a live man’s 
grave!” 

“Never bruk up de nest-es-es, Marse Tom,” blubbered 
the Fool. “Mer haid mos’ too big ter hunt hen-aigs.” 

“Boun’ yer belly ainh too little ter hol’ ’em!”” —a sally 
Ena called forth a gurgle of laughter from the dispersing 

ands, 
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The Fool crept close. One furtive hand opened. “Got 
*em, Marse Tom.”’ 

“Faugh! What the —” 

The black claw closed over two bloody teeth. 

The Fool whispered, “Gwine gib ’em ter de witches. 
Dee’s gwine git Egger!” 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


Tom came downstairs whistling. “Oh, here you are, 
Lady Pantoufle! And what d’ you think? Pratt says the 
Colonel will be sound as a roach in a fortnight; and that 
madam will be about in less time — if nothing occurs to 
excite or distress her. So mind you, if the carriage horses 
get colic, or Big Busher sets the barn on fire, or lightning 
strikes anybody — don’t let grandmother know it. See to 
it that nobody runs to her with anything, sis. Pratt S 
orders!” 

“But when grandmother is strong enough to hear — 

“She shall hear! Everything. And when it’s a 
and-saddles’ with him, I’ll see that he gets away safely. 
I’ve a plan— No, wait till the time comes. Blabbing 
broke up Eden!” 

There ensued ten days that were an era in two young 
lives. Each day augmented the sympathy and respect they 
felt for their distinguished guest. They were resolved to 
defend him to the bitter end. They felt as if he belonged to 
them. 

“And so I do,” he said one day, when something like 
this came up. “Whenever I forget that — I hope my Lord 
Cormwallis will cut my buttons off!” He sang all the 
fashionable London songs; made capital sketches; fenced, 
danced, boxed, and was a linguist. He taught Tom to play 
chess — whereby hangs the mischief of a tale! — and Dare 
to sing the latest hit from “The Beggar’s Opera,” and a 
brand-new Scotch ballad, “Loudon’s Bonny Banks and 
Braes,”’ which was written, the young fellow remarked, “by 
a very distinguished man. I’ve the honor to know him, 
but if I should mention the author’s name, you would not 
like the song any more.” 
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“For reasons of state?” with a sensitive blush. 

His eyes glowed. “For the same urgent reasons that I 
am nameless under this generous roof. At Oxheart House 
I am ‘the Colonel’ merely — because I dare not make my- 
self known! To do so would redouble the difficulties and 
dangers besetting you — you who have saved me! — and 
now, you are hiding me from the hangman!” 

“Don’t,” her face hidden in her hands. 

But the song that led to this little talk was to Dare the 
very shield of Britomartis in the day of disaster. 

One day the convalescent was busy over a little sketch 
of an English country house. Dare, looking on, exclaimed 
suddenly, ““Why, — that must be Leslie Park.” 

He started; the blood drove over his face. 

She stammered, “I—I saw an engraving of an old 
place in an English magazine — the ‘Bee.’”’ 

“It is Leslie Park; in Sussex.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Dare, turning away. But he 
exclaimed under his breath: “You stole the secret of Leslie 
Park from my pulses. It is my home!”’ 

The little governess rose to go. It was getting dark, she 
said. And she went to the chimney-piece, where, a minute 
since, had stood the waxen madonna. She gave a little 
dismayed shriek. “La Vierge?”’ 

“Oh, the dickens!” said Tom. “Don’t mind her, Mimi. 
She’ll turn up.” 

“But I saw the thing an instant ago. What the deuce 
went with it?’’asked the Englishman. 

And Dilsey broke in, “It wuz right dar; on de fire- 
board; lessen I’m er liar.” 

“Why, this is witchwork,” exclaimed the Colonel, hold- 
ing a lighted candle above the mantel. 

But Ole had a solution. “It vass a sass-shy rat. He 
yust yumped up dere, und dragged de leedle ooman off — 

“Whut fer, name ‘de Lord?” demanded Dilsey scath- 
ingly. “Whut rat gwine tote off de Virgin Ma’y fer?” 

“Yoost fer aggervation, Dilshey.” 

“Bet a silver half-crown there’s not a rat in this room,’ 
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put in Tom. “Old One-Eye sleeps on the top beam of the 
loom — _ Hello! Look at him!” 

The one-eyed yellow tom-cat was standing on the black 
beam of the loom, his tail like “a treed coon’s,” his single 
eye glaring with terror. He was staring at the spot on the 
mantel where, a minute since, was the wax image. 

Dilsey’s superstitious fears were a-quake. 

““Whut de matter wid yer? Y’ ole yaller buzzard 

One-Eye, with a dismal squall, leaped to the floor, and 
—frantic with fright — straight into the fire! His feet 
just touched the glowing backlog, and up the flue he shot, 
a shower of soot and ashes pouring down the chimney 
after him. 

“Right spang in de fire! Dat cat seed a ghos’ — cyarn’ 
tell me! I’m a-gwine,” and Dilsey was gone. 

The following night Tom and the Englishman fought a 
stubborn fight at chess. It was close upon midnight when 
the boy lit his candle. 

“Curious nobody could find that image to-day,” ob- 
served the officer. “Ma’m’selle de ’Isle’s awfully cut up 
about it.” 

“Chut! Been losing and finding it half my life.” 

The other stared abstractedly. “D’ you think there 
can be a spy about?” 

“A spy!” gasped Tom. 

With fused glances they gazed. There was an instant of 
tense silence. And then Tom whispered, “Hark!” 

“What is it?” . 

“Did n’t you hear it!” faltered Anderson, blowing out 
the lights. 

“Yes; sounds like cavalry.” 

Slipping behind a curtain, the Englishman softly pushed 
up the sash. In the starlight they could make out the 
figures of mounted men, riding round the house — and 
then! The clang of the doorbell. No peal of thunder ever 
struck upon Tom’s ears with the crash of that bell. 

Wild with excitement, he appealed to his friend, ‘What 
does it mean?”’ 


|?? 
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“T think it means — a hanging. Surrounded the house, 
you see. They’ve come for me.” 

“You don’t believe — you can’t suspect —!” 

“Am I a knave, Tom?” He had thrust one pistol in his 
breast. The other in hand, he faced the door. 

“Oh, my God!— Come on! Come, I tell you!” drag- 
ging his friend by the arm. Into the schoolroom — into 
the hall. He leaned over the banister. A dwindling, shaky 
light in the lower hall. Dilsey had gone to answer the bell. 
On tiptoe they ran on, through darkness and vacancy. 
Tom stopped at the door of that corner room, which had 
been Mrs. Anderson’s. Locked fast! He could have cursed 
with despair. He flew at the door leading upon the balcony 
— felt for the bolt — there was a rush of cold air. “Right 
on!” he panted. Over the iron railing, through the open 
window, into the pest room. Walls, ceiling, and floor had 
been lime-washed; and the four huge trees of solid rose- 
wood supporting the mighty rosewood tester here showed 
like the shadow of a bed in a white marble room. And look 
you! The rosewood cornice surmounting the four-poster 
was deep enough for a breastwork, at a pinch. 

“Tn the tray of the tester!” hissed Tom. “Up with you! 
— Here, stand on my shoulder. There! Down on your 
belly, man. Close. Oh, I hear em! Colonel! — I’Il shoot 
the fellow that harms you —”’ 

He fled — bolting the balcony door after him. Peering 
down into the lower hall, he saw there a dozen armed men 
pushing past a big black wench with a wobbling candle. 
In her terror, she stumbled, let fall the candle, and all was 
darkness. Foxy Dilsey! She stammered, “Dar! Done 
drapped de light.”’ An angry mutter; the staggering tramp 
of balked feet—and the negro was audible again. “Hatter 
go up ter Miss Sa’ah’s room en’ light de light ergin. Miss 
Sa’ah been mighty low —” 

“Your mistress will not be disturbed,” spoke up one. 
“Tell her the Committee of Public Safety is here, to search 
a a British officer concealing himself about Oxheart 

ouse.”” 


— 
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Then a bullying voice in the hall door, “Come ahead 
with them-thur lanterns.”’ More noisy feet. Lights in the 
front piazza. Rushing into the loom-room, Tom jammed 
the telltale red coat into a roll of sole-leather lying under 
Ole’s workbench. Out of the room and away now — to 
escape the Inquisition. 

“Have my tongue cut out, before I’ll answer ’em.” On 
the floor lay the tallow-dip he had knocked from the table. 
In the act of running he set foot upon it. Down he crashed. 
His temple struck the bench of a spinning-wheel. 

When the Vigilance Committee penetrated to the up- 
stairs weaving-room in the L of the mansion, they found 
the saddler, Fauchetegoat, — they knew him for an honest 
man, — asleep in his hammock bed, his snores undisturbed 
by the racket. Young Anderson they found lying on the 
floor, insensible from his fall. The cause of the accident 
was clear. They laid him on the bed, applied restoratives, 
and left him in the servant-woman’s hands. The search 
proceeded. At their bidding the key of a locked door 
was produced. Old Seab, the butler, fetched the key 
and himself set wide the door of the mysterious cham- 
ber. And vigilance cooled at the sight of the ashes of pes- 
tilence. | 

“Phew! Here’s where they smoked out the smallpox!” 
A ghostly, ghastly, abandoned room. The windows open; 
soot and ashes sown everywhere; and there, perched on the 
cornice of a denuded, once magnificent bed, a big horned 
owl! — which had flown in out of the night and housed 
himself in the plague-haunted chamber, unmolested and 
unafraid. 

Said old Seaborn indignantly, when he made his report 
to Mrs. Anderson: “En’ I tell you, mistis, ma’am, dem 
midnight m’rauders never hankered ter hunt British awfi- 
cersin dar! ‘Tole em we done our bes’ ter keep de smallpox 
shot up in dar;—en’ dee had vigilance nuff not ter resk 
deeselves inside dat do’. ‘Nothin’ here but de owels en’ 
de plague,’ — bang! dee shot dat do’!” 
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Tom raised himself on his elbow. There was an abomi- 
nable smell of burnt feathers about. And Ole was tiptoeing 
round with a scared face. Here and there a curtain was 
dragged to the floor — and Dilsey leaned from a window, 
listening. Absolute silence brooded over Oxheart House. 
But out of the distance — the beat of galloping hoofs. The 
listener muttered, “Gone at las’! Meddlesome devils!” 
Then Tom burst forth, “Where — is — he?” 

“Oh, my Gord!” screamed the black. “Don’ you know 
-whar he? Weeall never seed him — 

“Then he’s safe!’’ And the boy dropped back on the 
pillow; looking so white Dilsey fell to scolding. 

“Gitterway, Ole. Lemme git ter him! Er man’s de 
lumberines, thing de Lord ever did let live; ’thouten it’s 
er ellyphint. Don’ bun no mo’ feathers! Gwine ’stroy de 
whole bolster? Dis night’s wuk done made me lose all mer 
‘ligion. Did n’ know whar de Colonel wuz! Miss Sa’ah 
*citin’ of herse’f! En’ den, when I lets dat gang in here — 
here lays Marse Tom!—all his senses done knocked 
out’n him — en’ him bloody ez er beef!” 

Ole, who had roused too late to see the body of armed 
men tramp through his dormitory, prodding the big heap 
of flax with their bayonets, was crestfallen and bewildered. 
“Vash it — de British, Tom?” he faltered. 

And Dilsey retorted: “It de Vigilance men! Eachin’ 
ter hang somebody. Dat whut. Dee wuz all roun’ you, 
Ole. En’ you des layin’ up dar sno’in’!”’ 

“Vash dey huntin’ de Colonel?”’ Ole turned yellow. 

Tom broke in: “My head feels big as a butter-crock. 
Reckon it’s lucky I did get knocked senseless. It would 
have been ‘blab or lie’ to the Vigilants. And I’ll be — 
swung up by the thumbs before I'll do either!”’ 

“Whar he?” whispered Dilsey. 

“In the big tester — yes! In the pest room! Smallpox 
— two or three cases of it — is n’t as dangerous as a cow- 
pen full of pizen old Whigs — with their hands on a rope 
and a redcoat!”’ 

Fool Billy was at the bottom of it all. Having seen Tom 
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come down from the second-story window by the ivied- 
chimney route, Billy — under cover of darkness— climbed 
the same ladder. His weight was nothing, his clawlike 
fingers and toes handy. When he stood on the abutting 
shoulder of the chimney, he could hear voices — behind a 
closed window and drawn curtain. He found a cracked 
pane; picked away the crumbling putty; and lifted out a 
little triangle of glass. So, an opening a bat might have 
flown through. He plucked the stuff curtain aside, by a 
thumb’s width, and gazed — in an ecstasy of gratified 
cunning — on those within. There was “Marse Tom”; 
“Miss Dare’; “de little wench-ooman whut cyarn’ talk”’ 
— Mimi!— and there was another. Who could he be? 
The spying eyes fell on the little pink-and-gold Madonna 
on the mantel. A tiny black claw went through the broken 
pane — concealed from every eye in the room but one, 
literally one. At this instant it was that the old mouser, 
One-Eye, saw outside the window a face as big as a bushel, 
surmounted by a broom of black wool a foot long. Ani- 
mals are all believers in the supernatural. But even as the 
terrified cat dashed up the chimney, the Black Thistle 
blew away, unseen. Next day his prize went into the over- 
seers pocket, and the overseer’s hand tugged at Billy’s 
luckless wool. “‘Whur’d ye git it?” he demanded. And 
Billy blubbered: “Marse Troupe gib it ter me. He up ter 
de Big House.” The overseer’s jaw fell. “Ye air lyin’, 
Addle-Head. But I'll eaves-drap the truth out’n some- 
body.” Late in the afternoon he appeared at the house, 
asking permission to get his orders from Mrs. Ander- 
son. On leaving her door he loitered in the upper hall, in 
the twilight. Presently, a step. It was the mouchard’s 
minute: the only time the schoolroom door had ever been 
left unbolted. It opened to Egger. And there —a red- 
coat! It was not too dark for Egger to make sure of that! 
In ten minutes he was spurring on to Charlottesville. 
He had a story to tell that would set the authorities by 
the ears— that must bring disaster to the Anderson 
family! 
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Ole, having just mended the Colonel’s riding-boots, had 
drawn ’em on, donned the gold-laced coat and chapeau- 
bras, and was strutting before the speckled old mirror in 
the schoolroom, when Egger spied. And this brought the 
Committee of Public Safety down upon Oxheart House. 


CHAPTER X 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Pat Carr had killed a buck out on Peter’s Mountain, 
and he appeared at Oxheart House — when the dusk was 
falling and the storm a-coming — to bring a haunch of 
venison for Mistress Anderson. —Tom conducted his friend 
to the schoolroom, where a bright fire burned, and where 
Mimi sat sewing the back on a tattered “Cesar.” For 
was n’t Tom going back to school in a day or so? 

“Rode with the storm at your crupper, Patsy! Good. 
You can’t go back soon. This storm’s going to hold for 
hours. Give you a chance to pay him a visit. You won’t 
know him, Carr!” as they followed the little governess and 
Dare into the room which had been the stage of such mad- 
dening suspense. “You see, Pat, it’s his birthday. We 
mean to make it as jolly for him as we can. What luck you 
are here!” 

‘Saints’ days and bonfire nights!”’ exclaimed the Irish- 
man. The “old ship” had been transformed. Scutching- 
boards and spinning-wheels, bolts of cloth, baskets of wool- 
rolls — all were crowded around the looms and the door 
into the schoolroom. Rugs covered “the deck,” as the 
Andersons had always called the floor. Wax lights were 
everywhere. There were wreaths of holly, cedar, and scar- 
let berries, vases and bowls of flowers everywhere. The 
clumsy old work-table was covered with satiny damask. 
The room overflowed with ruddy firelight and a blithe con- 
fusion of sounds. Toilets were not wanting. Ole, for in- 
stance, wore a new flax smock, orange head-handkerchief, 
and yes, the “‘horsh-pisthil”? was securely buckled about 
his waist. Mimi was pretty as a pink, in her lute-string 
silk. And Dare — why did she choose poppy-red ribands 
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to-night? Anyhow, she wore them; with her white sar- 
cenet dress, and high-heeled red slippers, too. 

But who was this? — this tall, lithe, straight-featured 
young fellow; with the wholesome laugh and high-hearted 
look; with the bearing of a British officer, and the blue, 
Etheling eye? Moreover, Dilsey had prevailed. She had 
brought forth from a camphor chest Troupe’s London- 
made finery, ordered for a certain bygone ball in Philadel- 
phia by the Heir of Oxheart — a certain suit of claret- 
colored velvet and white Canton crépe, with a tamboured 
waistcoat and white silk stockings. So it fell out that the 
guest of honor was not unsuitably attired on this birthday: 
he was resplendent. 

Pat stared and whispered: “Who is thot? a-lookin’ like 
he’d jist lit? Thot’s a leg fer a stockin’ an’ a fut fer a shoe! 
Now ain’t it?” 

Tom was exultant. “Told you you’d never know him. 
Colonel, here’s Pat Carr — my good friend, and yours.” 

The Englishman wrung the outstretched hand. 

“Thrue fer yez, I’d niver ’a’ knowed him! This the 
dead man we hunted fer in the snow?—an’ the wounded 
man Pete Francisco bundled up thim caracole stairs? — 
By the Rock av Cashel!’ 

“T owe my life to the best friends God ever gave a man!” 

“Tt’s the thruth yez spakin’, Colonel —”’ But Pat was 
interrupted. 

“Oh, I say, Patsy? Did you know we had the Vigilance 
Committee down on us last night? My conscience —!’ 

Pat was more excited than he had been since the siege of 
Savannah. “It’s mesilf hyurd the huffs av ’em on the 
road, about midnight. I sez ter Sehoy, sez I, ‘ Phwat the 
divvle?’ sez I,” and he devoured the story. There were 
serious surmises as to how suspicion had been directed to 
Oxheart. Pat shook his head. “An ould Whig is a honey 
av a patriot, but a divvle av an inimy. Now ain’t he?” 

“Mighty dang’ous Commiddee of Shafety, dot ish,” Ole 
declared disapprovingly. 

Dilsey had set upon the table two bottles of Spanish 
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wine, two of Burgundy, and a great white cake. What a 
cake, to be sure! Mimi had spent quite two days emboss- 
ing it. So here, wrought in frosting, were the larches, tow- 
ers, fountain, that had appeared in the picture of “the 
home in Sussex.”’ 

“What!— What! By Jove,” exclaimed the English- 
man, “Leslie Park!” 

Dare was clapping her hands over their success. “The 
Colonel” bent down and lifted to his lips Mimi’s patient 
little fingers, roughened with much darning. And then 
he thanked her in her own beautiful tongue. Tom, in bril- 
liant spirits, appointed himself toastmaster. They stood 
around the splendid-looking young fellow, with smiling 
eyes. He wastheirs! His life was the reward of their daring, 
services, sleepless nights, humble prayers. My faith! Was 
n’t that a birthday party for you? The exquisite little 
Frenchwoman, the gentle Swede, the big-hearted Irish- 
man, the Virginia boy, doughty Dilsey, and a little girl 
with the blood of knights burning in her red cheek. 

“‘Ma’m’selle de l’Isle first; n’est-ce pas?”’ 

So she responded, blushing: “To his health. He yields to 
nobody!” 

“Look out for the Vigilance Committee after that,” said 
Tom, applauding. “Mr. Patrick Carr.” 

Pat stood squarely on his peg-leg and held up his glass 
with a twinkle in his eye: “The Colonel! God bless him! 
Here’s hopin’ no divilish cat will iver rob him av his 
canary!” 

Great applause. 

Tom filled a wine-glass, ‘‘ Now, Lady Pantoufle.”’ 

The wine-glass shook in her hand, but her voice was 
clear: “To the Colonel’s good health: — 


“Titles of honor add not to his worth 
Who is himself an honor to his title!’”’ 


“Good!” cried Tom; “and now I’ll drink Upsee-Eng- 
lish, as old Beaumont and Fletcher have it. Colonel, | 
drink to your health and happiness. 
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*“**A braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself.’ ” 


Pat exclaimed, “If thim Vigilance Men could hear thot, 
now! we’d all be in the calaboose before the fust fidgety 
ould rooster kin crow fer day!” 

Laughter, and the toastmaster called out: “Mr. Fau- 
chetegoat ’’— and Ole responded: “De Colonel. God 
blessh him! May he alvays see de heelsh of hish enemies, 
und de countenance of his Lord!” 

“Mr. Fauchetegoat, you have surpassed us all,” de- 
clared the toastmaster. ‘“‘ Now, Dilsey —” 

“Oh, g’way, Marse Tom,” giggling. — “Whi folks don’ 
want no niggers drinkin’ dee healfs — 

“Fidelity, thy name is Dilsey! Drink.” 

“Well, I’m gwine drink dis en say ‘God bless him!’”’ 
which she did amid “unbounded applause.” 

But here Don Miguel, the little parrot which Pat and 
Sehoy had sent to Lady Pantoufle, leaned from his ring 
of ruddy berries, ruffled up all his feathers fiercely, fixed a 
wicked eye on the company, and croaked out, “‘God save 
the King!” 

The young gentleman in ball dress who was sitting on 
Ole’s workbench leaped to his feet and caught up his 
glass: ““God save the King!” As he drained the last drops 
from the glass, there came a thunderbolt that was like the 
_ very crack o’ doom. The house shook. The very founda- 
tions seemed to quake. And the hearts bound up in the 
old roof-tree trembled with it. Everybody began exclaim- 
ing in the same breath; but Dilsey was ominous. 

““Sump’n sho gwine happen! rink de King’s health 
in dis house!”’ 

“The King’s health has been pledged in Oxheart House 
hundreds of times,” scoffed Dare. 

“Marse Audley en’ Marse Troupe wuzn’t fightin’ in 
dem days — ”’ 

But ‘Tom was declaring the storm would make things 
all the jollier, and Ole was bringing out a great basket of 
chestnuts and walnuts and “seek-no-furders,” so Dilsey 
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refrained from signs and omens. The big cake was cut; 
Don Miguel accepted a slice and shut up about the King! 
The company roasted apples and chestnuts before the fire; 
told stories and guessed riddles. In spite of the Fates and 
the storm, the birthday was “a howling success.” ‘The 
uproar of the storm added to their sense of security 
against intrusion, and the noises of the elements drowned 
all the noise in the loom-room. 

Tom called upon everybody for a song. “Ma’m’selle de 
Isle will favor us with ‘Malbrouck.’”’ 

He fetched Mimi’s guitar, and she sang the old song 
these Revolutionary children loved best, while mischiev- 
ous Tom imitated the “blookety, blookety, blook”’ of gal- 
loping hoofs — “mironton, mironton, mirontaine’’ — by 
pounding the floor with Pat’s peg-leg, as he sat by the fire, 
much to his amusement. Then Tom sang a rousing Revo- 
lutionary ballad. Next came Carr with “Arthur Bradley’s 
Weddin’.”’ 

Which of that laughing group dreamed of the wild work 
Destiny would do or ever they heard the quaint old Irish 
ballad again? No word of Ole’s Swedish love-song could 
they grasp; but the air was sweet and heart-searching as a 
dove’s note out of the rain-beaten woods when the dark 
drops down. Unbounded applause delighted Mr. Fauchete- 
goat. | 

“Now for “Loudon’s Bonny Banks and Braes,’ ” and 
“the Colonel” led the little Virginia girl out on the floor. 
He sang the first verse; then, her color coming and going 
wildly, Dare sang the answering verse: — 


*“Loudon’s bonny banks and braes, 
Thou must leave them a’, laddie! 
Wha would thole when Britain’s faes 
Wad gie Britain law, laddie? — 
But o’er the gory fields of War, 
Where Vengeance drives her crimson car — 
Thou ’lt be perchance from me afar! 
Wi’ none to close thine eye, laddie. 
Wi’ none to close thine eye!” 
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As the last words trembled on Dare’s lips, a terrific flash 
of lightning kindled the old room. The black screamed — 
and threw her apron over her head. | 

“Er ghost! I seed 1t!” i 

Springing to his feet, Tom called out furiously, “Who’s 
paere’’’ 

The candles were flickering in a sudden draft. The door 
of the schoolroom must be open! Beyond the huddle of 
looms and wheels, darkness. He saw no one. There was a 
moment of tremendous agitation. Somebody advanced 
out of the shadow. A voice — unsteady with passion — 
“No ghost. The mistress of this house.’”? She came into 
the firelight, her tall figure enveloped in a white India 
shawl that hid her black dress. Her face was bloodless. 
Rebuking eyes blazed on the group. She confronted the 
Englishman haughtily. 

“May I ask who this is?” 

Tense silence. 

Confused and tremendously excited by the serious situa- 
tion, Pat bethought him of the “Official Correspondence.” 
Surely, in a moment so critical — “an’ divvle a wan av us 
a-foindin’ av his tongue” — the eloquent and command- 
ing expressions of Count D’Estaing might be worthily em- 
ployed. They must befit. 

The thump of the peg-leg broke the complete silane, 
Pat approached, earnestness of purpose in every line of him, 
and addressed Mrs. Anderson deferentially. 

*“<“Tt is wid regret that we yield ter the aus-th-terity av 
our functions; and we deplore the fate av thim that will 
fall victims ter the delusions which appears ter pervade 
yez mind—’”’ 

Three voices interrupted this quotation from the “Of- 
fishil Corres-th-pondence.”’ 

“Go ter the divvle wid yez!”’ said a hollow voice, and 
Don Miguel threw down an apple core from the rafters. 
At the same instant the Englishman stepped forward, 
drew his heels together, and made an obeisance. 

“Madam, permit me to introduce myself — 
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But hereupon Tom interposed, choking under the 
strain of apprehension and excitement. 

“Madam, my grandmother, I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you Colonel Tarleton, of His Majesty’s Dragoons.” 

“Tarleton!” she faltered, ‘‘ Tarleton?”’ and, the blood 
clean gone from her lips, shaking like one in a palsy, she 
towered before him. ‘‘ How dare you expose your life here? 
You! Bloody miscreant, in a Rebel home!” 

A strange bewilderment fell upon the man. 

“Madam, I don’t understand you —”’ 

“How dare you?”’ 

“Listen,” he commanded. “But for this Rebel house- 
hold I should be dead and gone. To them I owe my life, 
and —” 

“What!’? —she quailed now. “Treason! Conspiracy! 
Under my roof! I ought to have died — before — | found 
—it—out—” She fainted, and would have fallen to 
the floor, but the Englishman caught her in his arms. In- 
stantly her eyes reopened; when they rested on a sleeve of 
claret-colored velvet and wrist-rufle of Mechlin, no un- 
familiar objects, her senses still confused, she murmured, 
“Troupe! Is it you?” 

“Tt is not Troupe. Nor is it — Tarleton!” 

Mrs. Anderson started up. ‘Though bewildered by the 
shock of the revelation through which she had just passed, 
she struggled to her feet. ‘The strong-willed woman tri- 
umphed over years, infirmities, agitation. It was a Riche- 
lieu-like transformation. She stood straight and tall; 
fiercely American. “God save me from the tender mercies 
of the enemy of my country.” 

“Madam, forgive me for the distress I’ve caused you. I 
am not Colonel Tarleton —” 

“What, sir? My grandson confessed your name and 
rank. There are no liars among us!”’ 

Tom burst forth, in strong excitement: “Hold on — 
everybody! In the ravings of delirium this British officer 
called himself “Tarleton.” We believed him to be Tarle- 
ton. But we called him ‘the Colonel,’ — nothing else, — 
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that he might be safer. I’m his friend, —I’ll swear to that, 
— whatever his name may be,” laying a hand on the Eng- 
lishman’s shoulder. 

The gesture smote through and through Sarah Ander- 
son. An alien under her roof was not all. Here, in her own 
house, was an influence with the pull of a planet. It was a 
bitter discovery. But this was no time to consider it. She 
ae her grandson “make a clean breast of it.” He 

id. 

And then the alien, his face as haughty as her own, 
spoke up. 

“Madam, your prisoner is Arthur Leslie, eldest son of 
Sir Edward Fortescue Leslie, of Leslie Park, Sussex. More 
than this I am not at liberty to tell.” 

“Well, I’ll be dog-gone! Not Tarleton?” exulted Tom. 

The Englishman smiled. 

“But when you believed me Tarleton — you saved me. 
Nerve, courage, merciful cares brought Tarleton back from 
the pit. Eh, Tom?” 

“Tarleton be hanged. God keep Arthur Leslie! It’s 
too late for your name or the color of your coat to cut you 
off from us;— and we’ll stand by you to the last ditch.” 

“Fresh candles, Dilsey,” said Mrs. Anderson abruptly, 
‘and — lock the doors.” 

“Dar!” whispered the black, “Miss Sa’ah inter tt, too!” 


A bit before the storm came up, Peachy Lewis had loped 
up the avenue. “Go tell your Marse Tom to come here, 
Billy,” hurriedly. 

The Fool whined, “Mer haid most too big ter hunt de 
whi’ folks,’ but he came close to Peachy’s stirrup; his ogre 
face full of mystery. “ Knows whar Marse Troupe, I does. 
Will yer say, ‘Hope I mer die, en’ de buzzards pick mer eye, 
ef I tells’? Say dat, en’ I tell yer whar Marse Troupe is.” 

Two minutes later Peachy was sitting by the fire in Mrs. 
Anderson’s room. Of course Peachy had heard about the 
visit of the Vigilance Committee to Oxheart. Some ru- 
mor afoot of a British fugitive. A hoax, of course. 
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“We heard Troupe had got back? Maybe that started 
the story.” 

“What? Troupe? — Speak out, for God’s sake!” 

“Madam, I heard so,” floundering. 

“A likely story. Troupe under this roof and I not know 
it? Why, what moonshine, boy!” Yet was she perturbed. 

Sheepishly enough, Peachy raced homeward, pursued 
by the on-coming storm. Wind and rain did their worst. 
Night fell. The mistress of Oxheart took from the key- 
basket the passe-partout which opened every door in the 
house. 

And this was why a ghost appeared at a birthday party. 


Tom’s story had done much to restore Mrs. Anderson’s 
shaken nerves. Her boy was no chicken-hearted noodle, 
thank God. He had done just what he should have done. 
How Tom kindled at that! Now they’d no time to lose. 
Rumor was rife. By sunrise this young gentleman must 
be miles away from Oxheart. Delay would be disastrous. 
Even Peachy had some sort of clue to the situation. 

Dare interposed: “Madam, Mrs. Grattan is going to 
Philadelphia. Her teams will pass here before day. What 
if you wrote her a letter —” 

“Saying a friend of ours, traveling incog., is anxious to 
reach the Capital; war times; business of secrecy and im- 
portance. Relying upon your dear Mrs. Grattan’s wit and 
discretion — she’s got ’em!— you write to beg, et cet. — 
Lady Pantoufle has blazed the way for us!” 

“Such a letter should not be intrusted to a servant’s 
hands.” 

“T’ll take it,” and Tom made ready for the ride, while 
Ole went to the stables for his mount, and grandmother 
wrote the diplomatic note which was to save Leslie from 
being seized. “Better supercargo on a Conestoga full of 
mink-skins, calf-skins, and skunk-skins than to risk that 
Vigilance crowd,” said Tom. He was sure to be back be- 
fore midnight. “Goin’ to ride Ma’y Jane,” a young mule 
with the speed of a deer. 
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The storm was done, the moon rising. Presently, from 
the balcony, Dare listened to the spatter of Ma’y Jane’s 
wild heels along the muddy highway — listened till the 
sound was lost in the distance. 

Then came adieus. Dare did not hear what Leslie said 
to grandmother. She saw Mrs. Anderson was moved. 
Mimi wept openly when he begged her to be assured of his 
lifelong gratitude. Dare was trembling so she could not 
speak. 

P<God bless and keep you! I will remember!” he said. 

About daybreak the long blast of a bugle and the brazen 
chimes of mule-bells awakened the household. Teams on 
the highway. They were coming! At the gates Leslie and 
Ole were stationed; waiting. Ahead of the teams rode 
negroes with lanterns. Then came two huge Conestoga 
wagons, big as flatboats, and crammed with pelts for the 
Philadelphia market. With a prodigious creaking of 
wheels, with swinging tar-buckets, barking dogs, jangling 
lead mules, and gabbling darkies, they passed by. The 
screaming wooden axles would have drowned a man’s 
voice. Now Mrs. Grattan came riding out of the fog. A 
ray of lantern light danced around her. Mounted on an ~ 
English hunter, she wore a riding-coat and the little black- 
velvet “riding-bonnet” of the period. A notably handsome 
and high-spirited woman was Mrs. Grattan. She called 
out, “Where’s my passenger? Ah,” as a cloaked figure 
came forward. “This is the surgeon, eh?”’ Leslie bowed. 
She pointed to the “port-hole”’ in the wagon-sheet. “In 
with you, sir! A man who’s smelt powder won’t hold his 
nose at skunk-skins; eh?”? And she cantered on. Leslie 
wrung Ole’s hand and swung himself into the wagon. The 
Conestoga rolled away. 


CHAPTER XI 


““WHERE’S TOM?” 


Or course, after riding all night, Tom ought to sleep. 
Thus said Dare, who was up with the lark; that’s to say at 
the first crow of the little red rooster in the apple tree under 
the window. Dilsey, who was lighting the fire, hung up 
the bellows with a nod. 

“Sleep? Dat he oughter. Me merse’f, I gits up ever maw- 
nin’ time de pea-fowels on top de barn is ‘larmin’ fer day.”’ 

“Did — did the Colonel get off, Dilsey?”’ 

“Lord, honey! Did n’ you hear dat bugle blowin’ fer 
him? — long de road, ’fo’ day? Done gone!” 

Presently Mrs. Anderson’s maid came hurrying down- 
stairs in an ecstasy of excitement. 

“Look, babe; jes’ look!’’ taking a number of parcels 
from her apron. A purse of guineas had been divided be- 
tween Ole and Dilsey; a beautiful watch and seals was 
marked “Mademoiselle de l’Isle’’; a little box addressed 
to “Lady Pantoufle’”’ contained a pair of diamond shoe- 
buckles, stones of singular splendor; and there was an 
unwafered note begging Tom to accept the Gray Goose 
from “Arthur.’’ Of course, under such circumstances, it 
was hard work to wait for Tom to show himself. 

Ole was cross-questioned. “De Colonel vash mighty 
sorry he could n’ shay good-bye ter Tom. Tole me ter tell 
Tom ‘Farwell’ fer him.” 

“Why, where was Tom?” 

“De teamsh vash ahead of him, I sposhe.”’ 

age no, Ole. He expected to get home before mid- 
night.”’ 

“Why ’n’t you g’long en’ mek dat fire in yer Marse Tom’s 
room?” oe Dilsey sharply to a house boy who lagged 
superfluous on the stairs. But when the boy came down 
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from the second floor saying that the bedroom was va- 
ae he had to dodge a box on the ear. “Ef you is lyin’, 
a reek 

She hurried’ upstairs. Tom had not slept at Oxheart. 
Negroes came to the house to report that the white mule 
had not been returned to the stables. A messenger was 
dispatched to the Grattan plantation. Young Anderson 
had ridden away from there, about half past ten o’clock 
the night before. They knew no more. Some campers on 
the roadside, trundling a hogshead of tobacco to town, had 
seen I’om Anderson gallop by, “headed for home,” before 
eleven o’clock. No one else had seen him. Man after man 
was mounted and sent out to make search for the missing 
boy. It was the darkest day that had ever dawned on 
Oxheart. The alarm soon became general. From adjacent 
plantations, from Charlottesville and Williamsburg, peo- 
ple hurried to Oxheart —to organize new searching- 
parties. There was one who knew, who could have told 
a wild story! But he was dumb. The secret was hidden in 
characters no moonshee might read— the wormings of a 
- fool’s brain! 

Before many hours, the approach to the house was ob- 
structed with saddle-horses and coaches.‘ Many a hand- 
‘some equipage, as well known in the county as its owner, 
and many a beautiful hunter, full to bursting with pedi- 
greed blood, was there, a-shining in the sun. Conspicuous 
among the mounts was the Governor’s magnificent horse, 
Gray Eagle. 

And now “the clouds returned after the rain.” A storm 
violent as that of the previous day was approaching. By 
noon an eclipse-like darkness delayed the departure of a 
searching-party already in the saddle. They dismounted. 
The horses were led away, and a hundred more, with the 
crowd of vehicles, were hurried to the stables and the 
shelter of the cattle-sheds. 

The commotion aroused Dare — crouching before 
Mimi’s little altar. She rose from her knees and came 
slowly down the stairs. The great hall was full of people, 
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- but in the ominous gloom she could hardly make out the 
faces about her. 2 

She heard Dilsey’s voice, and pushed open a door. The 
servants were bustling about the dining-room. The branch 
candlesticks were full of wax lights — so dark was it. The 
handsomest cloths were laid; the silver service employed. 
Not since Mrs. Anderson had dined Congressman Wash- 
ington had so great a dinner occurred at Oxheart. Slack- 
handed hospitality might not be — even in the hour of 
calamity. | 

This concourse of stormbound people must be fed; but 
the festive look of lights and flowers, the import of good 
cheer everywhere, turned Dare sick. With closed eyes she 
leaned against the door. 

“Say, Dare,’’—a voice was at her ear,—‘“‘are you 
sick?” 

She opened her eyes to find Peachy — strangely pale — 
sae at her with awe-struck looks. His dismay queered 

im. 

“Go away,” she cried, fierce with distress. 

“Did you ever see such an awful storm? They are put- 
ting up the horses. ‘They are afeared to start out on the — 
the search.” 

For hours Dare’s courage had sustained her, had lent 
her an unnatural, heroic, exalted composure. Now her 
tense nerves gave way. 

“Afraid!” she cried out; “what are they afraid of? God 
have mercy on us! Afraid?”? This American family had 
been reared in the righteousness of a French Chevalier’s 
motto: “Sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The blast wrenched wide the hall door. There, in the 
blue gloom outside, Gray Eagle was rearing and plunging 
before the door, maddened by the first thunder-clap. 
Through the throng of white-haired men— too old to 
go to war—and of proud-eyed women, moving like 
goddesses, sped Dare. Down the hall— out upon the stone 
steps. 

“Bring him up! Give me the stirrup!” she called to the 
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Governor’s groom, who was doing his best to lead the horse 
away. 

“Miss Dare!”’ stammered the man. 

“Can’t you obey?” 

She caught the bridle out of his hand, and was ’cross- 
saddle in a twinkling. Not for nothing had she backed 
horses ever since she could walk. 

Came a blinding flash of lightning. The big horse stood 
straight in air. The little rider had the knee-clamp of a 
young ’Pache. : 

One man was audible above the remonstrant shouts. 

“By Heaven, she sticks to him like a cuckle-burr to 
a sheep!” 

Down the avenue thundered the big gray. The gates 
stood wide. Now the highway was theirs. And now the 
storm was loosed. On they rushed, beaten by rain and 
wind, blinded by lightning. Falling limbs whirled by them, 
again and again; struck at them — like devil’s wings — 
and were gone. Some tempest-bruised flying thing — it 
might have been a curlew — dashed into them and fell 
under foot. The horse shied, and Dare was near being 
trampled, like the seabird. 

“Tt won’t do for me to be killed. They’ll never find 
Tom.” And she laid her cheek to the great outstretched 
neck, clinging to this spar of muscles. 

“Poor fellow; good fellow,” she panted. Which, being 
translated, was a prayer. On, through the howling tem- 
pest, lunged the horse. And now Dare knew that she was 
not alone. Somebody rode hard on Gray Eagle’s heels. 
That was all she could be sure of. 

Pat Carr said afterward, — and he told the story many 
a time and oft, — “There comes another flash of lightnin’, 
an’ thin I sees somebody ridin’ on the whirldwin’ whativer; 
loike a sperrit. An’ thin she takes the rail fence loike a fox- 
hunter; an’, indade an’ indade! by the time I could pull 
the peg out av the door — she wuz sthandin’ in it! Miss 
Dare? Murther! who ilse? White’ ez a hawthorn bush; 
wid slooshes av wather powerin’ from her clothes, jist; her 
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hair a-bristhlin’ wid pine-straw, an’ the blood thricklin’ 
down her little face. 

“““Where’s Unaka?’ sez she, ez stiddy ez an outpost. 
‘Unaka can find him!” 

“ An’ thin, whin I tould her Unaka had gone ter look fer 
him, ‘Gone?’ she cries. ‘Hours ago,’ sez I. ‘In this storm!’ 
she sez; an’ a-cryin’ loike her heart would break. Wid that 
the wind swats the door open, an’ there wuz another wan 
— divvle a liss. A dthrownded man, this toime; wid two 
dthrownded horse-thes. He lept in, he did, an’ comes 
purthy near pullin’ the craythurs in afther him — shoutin’ 
ter me, ‘Where’s Miss Anderson?’ it bein’ dark ez dooms- 
day, so to spake —the storm wuz that black. An’ whin he 
made out that Sehoy wuz hooldin’ av her in her arms, 
loike a baby, he turns. his back on ’em an’ slips er half-joe 
in mer hand ez aisy ez cream, an’ axthes me ter git the 
cattle out av the weather. Out wint I, an’ slaps ’em in the 
warrum shop: the pair av ’em, — a nate brown cob, wid 
the marks av the rowels on his barrel, an’ the ither Tom- 
mie Jifferson’s big Poke o’ Moonshine, Gray Aigle— divvle 
a liss. An’ it’s mesilf as knows the timper av /im, fer last 
summer I takes a warrut off av his off hind leg fer him; an’ 
indade I’d ez lave take a warrut off av a comet. Now, 
would n’t I? 

“Well, whin I gets back ter the kitchen the young gintle- 
man— an’ a foiner young fellow niver tuk a duckin’ — wuz 
fixin’ some hot New-England and wather — he’d found me 
ould canteen an’ not half thried — fer the little gal, an’ 
Sehoy was sthrippin’ off her wet shoes. We makes her swal- 
low the hot drink, an’ we stanches the cut on her purthy for- 
rid (which she’s ntver knowed what made it, at all, at all; 
but I’m thinkin’ it wuz the Divvle’s own pine-burr! What- 
iver!) An’ thin we wint out an’ laves Sehoy ter putth a dry 
thread on the little Lady Pantoufle. So, while we takes a 
smoke in the ither room, the young fellow is afther tellin’ 
me he wuz jist disthmountin’ at the door av Oxheart whin 
Miss Dare comes flyin’ outh in the flare av the illements — 
wilder ’n a hawk — an’ backs that pluperfec’ jew-raff av 
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the Governor’s— Gray Aigle! Yis, divvle a liss! ‘The poor 
little gurrul!” sez he; ‘she wuz disthracted wid anxiety. 
It ’s a God’s mercy she wuz n't killed! Whin. I saw her 
bolt off loike thot, I follows; av coorse, whip an’ spur,’ sez 
he, ‘loike the hind wheels av Disthtruction!’ sez he. 
Thin he tould me he wuz Lieutenant Brevard, av the North 
Carolina throops. He said Tarleton wuz the Divvle an’ all 
his angels. He said he’d ride through the Dismal Swamp 
wid hell at his crupper ter capture Tarleton. Thinks I ter 
mesilf, ‘Is there two Tarletons, intirely? Is Brevard lookin’ 
fer the broth av a boy we’s jist sint off ter Philadelphia — 
by the skunk-skin transpertation, so ter spake?’ The 
Colonel wuz a darlin’; bedout hisred coat! An’ he wuz born 
in thot! We calls him Tarleton fer two months, an’ thin he 
swears he’s not Tarleton the laste in life. If iver him an’ 
Brevard locks horns, they ’Il be blood on the moon. Thim’s 
two bucks fer yez, Rebel an’ Royalist! Well, bime-by the 
weather houlds up, an’ here comes Misthress Morton’s 
foine coach — she’s aunt ter Major Audley Anderson, 
hersilf — wid Misthress Morton an’ Miss Mimi an’ the 
Governor himsilf, no liss— come fer Miss Dare; wid 
lashin’s av shawls, an’ blankets, an’ naygurs — whativer. 
“All safe!’ I tould ’em; an’ axthes thim in ter the 
kitchen. The Chief Exexertive av the Commonwealth av 
Virginia in Pat Carr’s ould hin-coop av a kitchen! Iver 
hear the loikes av thot? Well, I’d made a rip-roarin’ fire, 
yez know, an’ there wuz Miss Dare (her head on Sehoy’s 
knees) fast asleep. An’ wuzn’t it hersilf wuz a picture? 
Sehoy had putth her turkey-red caliker coat on the little 
lady, wrapped her up in a Injun blanket, an’ putth some 
little bead moccasins on aich little fut av her. Bryan, he’d 
made a fut-stool av himsilf fer her. Yis, indade. He’d 
quiled up by her; sinsible av her disthress ez iny mother’s 
son av us all! An’ fer the two-futted thing er the four- 
futted thing bedout a pitiful heart I would n’t give a far- 
den! Well, they carries Miss Dare home. Mirover, they 
takes Sehoy along, — fer so the young lady would have i it, 
— an’ Sehoy, poor gal, niver havin’ rid in a kerridge sence 
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the day she was born, wuz as mizzerbul ez ef she’d been 
intrayted ter ride a rail; feelin’ hersilf ez much in the way 
ez a mouse in a dinner-horn! 

“The Governor, he insisthed on young Brevard a-goin’ 
wid ’em in the kerridge. ‘I hev some business wid Mr. 
Carr,’ sez he; thim’s his very wurruds, divvle a liss! ‘An’ I 
can ride home by an’ by.’ Thrue fer yez, fer there wuz his 
craythur — the Aigle ez carried off the lamb, so ter speak, 
wid his head, long ez a flour-barrel, sthickin’ out av the 
blacksmith shop, an’ him a-whickerin’ ter the naygurs up 
on the kerridge (before an’ behind), “Come git me, yez 
blag-guards. Come git me!’ Well, off rolls the coach, 
loike the Lord Mayor av Dublin’s own, wid the ladies, and 
the Lieutenant, an’ Sehoy, — seasick on four wheels, ez I 
may say, an’ letthin’ go all holts loike, — an’ a naygur goes 
throttin’ behind on the Lieutenant’s brown cob. 

‘An’ thin it come! 

“The Governor axthed me ter spake mer mind widout 
reserve, in this most dis-thressin’ mysth-thery. He said 
he knew av no wan whose opinion would be av more value; 
as Tom wuz a frequent companion av Unakerr’s I might 
be able to offer a suggestion that would prove a clue to his 
whereabouts. “A suggestion av yours might be worth 
iverything to us, Mr. Carr,’ sez the Governor, sez he, ‘in 
this intolerable situation.’ 

“Arrah! I could n’t spake widout reserve; fer who 
knowed but ‘Tom had gone on wid the Colonel to Philadel- 
phia? It looked divilish loike it ter me. But I could n’t 
say nothin’ about the Britisher ter no soul at all. So I 
tells him I wuz n’t out av heart yit. ‘It wuz mesilf wuz 
out wid the fust searchin’-parthy; an’ Unakerr’s niver 
turned back yit. I look fer news av him afore anither day 
breaks. Tom ’s venturesome an’ dare-divilish. It’s some 
b’y’s projick, I’m thinkin’. In all Virginia there ain’t a 
stouther heart ner a bigger wan than his’n. I won’t believe 
harm ’s come ter him. D—n the hand that ’s iver raised 
ag’inst him!’ sez I, ‘savin’ Yer Honor’s prisince.’ 

““Amen!’ sez he. An’ thin he looks me through an’ 
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through, an’ sez, “Tom an’ Peachy hev always run to- 
gether, but Peachy sez Tom ’s dropped him. Why, he 
could niver discover.’ Well, I had the ans-ther ter thot 
riddle, too; an’ I wuz beginnin’ ter feel might-thy unaisy 
under the weight av my treasonable respect an’ affection fer 
a British officer. The Governor wuz walkin’ up an’ down 
now, — wid a short tether betwixt the meal-tub an’ the 
hang-burrud’s nist, — too ristless ter be aisy. ‘ There he is!’ 
sez he, —I had n’t hyurd nobody, — an’ Mr. Jifferson 
(quick ez a fut-boy) pulls the door open fer Unakerr. 

“The Chief Exexertive turns his big all-seein’ eyes on 
the pore savage, but Unakerr faces him, ‘chief’s son’ in 
ivery muscle av him. Mr. Jifferson holds out his hand, he 
does. ‘This is the son av Going Snake?’ sez he. Unakerr 
bows. An’ thin, why, the Governor he ups an’ spakes ter 
the redskin 2n Cherokee! Divvle a liss. A-spitthin’ it out 
ez aisy ez iny thavin’ horse-thrader! Yis! an’ so he axthes 
fer news av Tom. 

“Unakerr shakes his head. 
_ “*Vez looks ez if ye’d been ter the well-av-the-warld’s- 

ind,’ sez I. But the redskin would n’t spake. Yit the thruth 
wuz, he’d followed, hot-fut, afther Misthress Grattan’s 
teams. The Gray Goose, yez see, overtook the loaded © 
wagins bedout much throuble, fer all the teams had so 
many hours’ start av the mare. But Tom wuz not wid 
thim frinds av his’n, bound fer the Capital. Divvle a wan 
av ’em had seen Tom. (All av this I foinds out from the 
Cherokee jist bechune oursilves. No wurrud av it wuz 
dropped thin, in the prisince av the Chief Exexertive.) He 
was sore disquieted. Havin’ emptied the noggins av the 
two av us, — or so it looked, — he makes known to us that 
some av the British prisoners had jist esth-caped from 
Charlottesville; had forged their own passports, widout 
throublin’ nobody, at all, at all; an’ wuz pushin’ on fer New 
York. He believed that Tom, bein’ sich a bright, bould 
b’y, might have been imprissed fer a guide troo de woods 
to de north av us, by these fly-by-nights. 

“Yer Honor’s found the clue,’ sez I. ‘Thim prisoners 
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hev captured the b’y, an’ they ’ve taken him off ter New 
York! Phwat do I care fer me peg-leg?’ sez I. ‘J’U/ take 
the trail.’ 

“But Unakerr steps up, pointhin’ at the ould hoe-handle 
thot props up me knee. ‘Unakerr!’ sez he, his eyes loike 
two live coals. ‘Will you go, b’y?’ sez the Governor. The 
Cherokee nods. ‘Whin?’ Redskin lays his hand on the 
door. Well, wid thot His Honor seemed much holped up. 
A horse an’ money would be provided, he said. Unakerr 
shook his head. Where he must thravel, a horse would be 
a hindrance, money no help. So the Governor requests him 
ter take a goold guinea for Tom’s use, an’ writes a pass- 
port ter say that the bearer, Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee, 
was the courier of the Governor of Virginia and under the 
pertection av the Commonwealth, an’ so foorth, an’ so on. 
‘Now, me b’y, ate,’ sez I, “while I see afther the cattle.’ 

“His Honor wint wid me ter the blacksmith’s shop, an’ 
there.’s the Gray Goose (who ilse?) all slathered wid mud 
an’ mire, but purthy ez the Queen av Spain. She takes the 
Governor’s eye, intirely. ‘I hyurd yez had the foinest sad- 
dler in the whole country, Mr. Carr,’ sez he. ‘No sich luck, 
Yer Honor,’ sez I. ‘The mare belongs ter Tom.’ ‘Indade?’ 
sez he, waitin’ fer more. But no more wuz comin’, bedad! 
I loses mer win’ — an’ he’s wan would be scornin’ ter ax 
questions whin ans-thers hangs fire. He rides away, grand 
as the Lord Mayor av Lunnon; an’ whin I goes inther the 
cabin, there ’s but wan head in the pot av pease — an’ 
that wan ’s Bryan’s. Unakerr wuz gone.” 


CHAPTER XII 


MYSTERY 


Tom’s baritone rang out boldly on the midnight. He 
sang with a will. His errand was done. Mrs. Grattan’s 
letter to Mrs. Anderson was in his pocket. A young officer, 
a friend of the Anderson family, was to be smuggled to 
Philadelphia. Lucy Grattan’s fine energies were enlisted. 
By daylight “the Colonel” would be on the road to Phila- 
delphia. What a load had fallen from Tom’s shoulders! 
From the moment his prisoner fell into his hands the boy 
had been eaten up with anxiety. 

He no longer wondered at himself because Arthur stood 
next to Troupe in his esteem. The days before he ever set 
eyes on the young Englishman seemed somehow a remote 
and lonely time. ‘Yet I’ve known him only six weeks! 
Thank God he’ll soon be safe!”’ 

What was that moving shadow among the tree-trunks? 
Ma’y Jane plunged. 

“Hold on, you Shawnee nigger! Don’t scare this fool 
mule!” 

“Dat you, Marse Tom?” Ah, but it was an ill wind that 
blew the Black Thistle there! 

“What are you hiding there?” 

Billy whimpered. Unwillingly, he held out his prize. A 
horse-pistol! No mean weapon; nor ill kept. Tom could 
hardly believe his eyes. At that time firearms were things 
of consequence; legacies, usually. Their characteristics 
were studied. Their fine points and foibles were house- 
hold words. Tom could have named every weapon in the 
gun-case at Oxheart. “Old Hundred” had belonged to the 
Paul forbears. “The copper-bound”’ had been “busted 
over the snout of a bear.” “Long Sally” played her ball a 
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bit. ‘London Town” was the finest rifle in the Common- 
wealth. ‘Bull’s-Eye” had made more friendly Indians 
than a few. To find the plantation Fool hugging to his 
breast a pistol was an incredible thing. 

“Where ’ve you been, Billy?” 

“Up yonder. Me en’ de witches sets roun’ en’ gambles 
on de led er ole man Passmo’s grave — dee’s er blue racer 
up dar — quiled up in er tree” — 

“Come on, Billy; show me where you got this.” 

“He sleep.” 

66 Who P bP) 

“Haid mos’ too big ter tell it.’ There flashed across 
Tom’s memory Billy’s story about “the man who sleeps in 
the long grass up in the Ole Buryin’-Groun’.” Something 
at the bottom of all this. He whisked the goblin up behind 
him, and turned Ma’y Jane’s nose away from her stable. A 
few minutes later she was tethered to a limb on top.of a 
dismal, wind-swept hill. Tom whispered Billy to be mov- 
ing. The Fool wound through “the yellow brooms and 
cold mushrooms” and stepped lightly across that queer 
gaming-table. He beckoned Tom. Stretched between two 
slabs — the nodding sedge almost meeting above him — 
lay a man with a blanket around him, his hat over his 
eyes. Only mouth and chin were visible. Was he alive? 
Very cautiously Tom bent down. A pair of long arms 
swung upward — were clenched around the boy’s neck! 
His head was dragged down till he was forced to his 
knees. The struggle on the ground was short. In thirty 
seconds the fellow was on his feet, ‘om fast in a grip that 
pinned his arms to his sides and made his ribs crack. And 
his feet were dangling “like tassels” —in Tom’s own words 
— so much taller than Tom was the enemy. The latter’s 
advantage seemed complete. But on a sudden, one of the 
dangling feet was driven between the man’s shins, an adroit 
twist, and Tom had tripped him. But that terrible hold 
was unrelaxed. ‘Together they crashed down on a surface 
of old brickwork. The rotten masonry gave way under the 
impact. [hey went to the bottom of an old brick-lined 
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crypt, ramming a crumbling coffin into powder. Dislodged 
bricks and broken timbers tumbled in upon them. 

When Tom opened his eyes, he lay flat on his back in 
the sedge. A choking dust was in his throat and nostrils, 
a horrible pain in his head. “Glad he was the under dog in 
the fall,” he thought giddily. He lay there staring at the 
moon with dim eyes. It seemed a long time. He thought 
somebody lifted him up — where was he? It was pretty 
dark; the moon had set. But he could make out familiar 
fields and fences. His head did n’t whirl any more. His 
senses were on duty. He was riding along toward home, 
gagged and bound. Under his riding-cloak his hands were 
tied behind him. The collar of the cloak was up to his eyes. 
He was supported in the saddle by the man behind him. A 
pair of arms passed under the cloak and around Tom’s 
body; and hands belonging to those arms held the bridle. 
And at the whirr of light wheels on the road, the hands 
guided the horse into the thicket. The vehicle passed, a 
lighted lantern joggling at the dashboard, and Tom heard 
Dr. Pratt grumbling at the old gigster,“Oh, go on, Mandy!” 

Presently, the gates of Oxheart. And there, a light in 
the window — waiting for him! A spurred heel struck 
Ma’y Jane, — it was Ma’y Jane, — and she fled along the 
highway, spite of her double burden, like the wind. Many 
a mile did she cover between midnight and daylight. When 
the sun rose, a dense fog blotted out the world. The leaf- 
less forests were dripping. By and by a clearing; some 
mean “patches”; a tumbledown cabin. Even for a moun- 
tain cabin it was uncommonly desolate looking. Not a 
living creature was in sight. Here a handkerchief was tied 
over I’om’s eyes; he was pulled from the saddle, and led 
away. Sometimes he slipped among stones. They were in 
an underground passage of some description. The end 
came in a gust of pure air and the squall of a catbird. They 
pushed through a cedar thicket. A door was unchained. 
Tom was led over a log sill. The door was closed. His 
eyes were unbound. 

There was little light within those four walls, but Tom 
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stared wildly at the fellow before him. Big, lean, with the 
muscles and eye of a wildcat, he was. Though not ill- 
favored, he inspired anything but a sense of security. He 
kindled a torch, and, holding it above his head, stood face 
to face with his prisoner, absorbing every line of him, from 
his curling hair — its riband gone — to his arching instep, 
to the shoe that had lost its buckle. It was a consuming 
scrutiny. 

“Tripped me, did ye? Well, ye air the fust ’n ever done 
it.” This with a brutal kick that drove Tom backward. 
He fell; his arms still bound behind him. His blood ran 
fire. His rage was physical pain. 

“Wants to make me lose my nerve. Hope he won’t put 
his hoof in my face.”’ Having first tied Tom’s feet together, 
the man dragged a saddle out of a corner, and went out, 
chaining the door. By and by more light came down the 
chimney; there was no window. The room was a pen of 
logs, “chinked” with clay. A cow-skin stretched on four 
stakes fora bed. A heap of potatoes, apples, pumpkins 
filled one corner. ‘There was a pile of garments and “kyver- 
leds”» — worn homespuns whose threads were spun and 
pounded into cloth by the hands of dead and gone women. 
Two hickory “forks” upheld a rifle; a hunting-knife was 
stuck in a crevice. And there were some sweet potatoes 
on the hearth. Mrs. Grattan had made him fill himself 
with huckleberry wine and corinth cake, and that was the 
last — The letter! With a shock he remembered that it 
was still in his pocket. What did they do? “Oh, my 
Lord! Did Arthur fail to get away?” 

The first rumble of the hurricane that at noon swept 
through the valley sent a tremor now along the mountain. 
The door was unfastened, admitting Tom’s enemy. He 
broiled collops on the coals, and made a meal. The boy’s 
limbs were untied; the gag taken from his rigid jaws; his 
pockets emptied. His knife, a few shillings— but no 
letter. “Lost — in that infernal hole.’’ His captor took 
down the hunting-knife and whetted it, absently. Tom’s 
bright hair was hanging loose over his shoulders. The man 
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eyes, and he struck’out desperately. “Going to scalp me!” 
Rigid and sore as his muscles were, the blow told. His 
tormentor floundered. Hewas more astonished than he had 
ever been in his life. 

“Tolerbul ficety, ye air.” 

“Murder me like a white man! Don’t scalp me!” 

“Don’t aim ter murder ye. Aim ter crop ye.” 

Panting, Tom kicked the knife toward its owner. He 
had dropped it when Tom’s fist startled him. The auburn 
mop was struck off at a stroke. His clothes were exchanged 
for two ragged garments. Next, the master of ceremonies 
steeped together some barks, nut-galls, and ocherous ore, 
and this liquid was poured, in great gourdfuls, over the 
homespun rags that replaced Tom’s clothes. He was 
ordered to “dry out”’ before the fire; with the result that 
the skin on his body was dyed, in no ineffectual way. He 
was made to stain his face, hands, and ragged hair. The 
whole diabolical transformation was complete. He was 
“roped” again; and had the four walls all to himself while 
the forest rocked and groaned in the blast. At the hour 
that Dare, in the teeth of the storm, was galloping to the 
blacksmith’s shop, Tom was summoning his powers of en- 
durance. While scores dined at Oxheart’s baronial board, 
he was turning his famished eyes away from some potatoes 
lying about a clay hearth, spattered with the rain coming 
down the yawning chimney. 

At sundown, when the kidnapper reappeared, he said to 
him: “I hear a squirrel barking. If you’ll lend me that 
rifle, II] shoot it.”’ 

“Whut fer?”’ 

“Because I’m hunery as the devil!” 

The catamount eyes stared. “Hain’t thur no done 
taters?” pushing them within reach and releasing the 

boy’s hands. 

“The days wore away into weeks. By day the prisoner 
was chained in the cabin; by night, “unkenneled.’”’ The 
kidnapper had been brief. “Don’t nuver ondertake ter 
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gimme thur slip. Them-uns-es ’ll nuver let ye git away 
alive.” Which dark threat added mystery to the torment- 
ing mystery of his capture. Since the day he was seized, 
Tom had seen nobody but the man who held him. Who 
was he? What possible motive had he? Who could “them- 
uns-es” be? How could this kidnapper venture to free his 
prisoner at any time? “‘All Albemarle would be up in arms. 
They’d hang him quicker than ‘Old Put’ hangs Tories. 
Never will he risk hzs neck by turning me loose. What 
does he mean to do?” Torturing reflections kept him com- 
pany. There were other doubts and fears that unmanned 
him. Dare! Mrs. Anderson! Mimi! On their bereave- 
ment he could not dwell. | 

The cabin was built in a “cedar rough,” a tract of rocky 
ledges and stunted, bristly cedars that would “turn a fox.” 
“Hard to find as a partridge-trap in a briar-patch. It’s 
built for a ‘hide-out’ — that’s certain!’ Suspense was 
withering the boy. He grew gaunt and wolfish. In the 
passage of these interminable days there was little to dis- 
tract thought. The cry of a crow, the wind in the grisly 
winter woods — this was all. He made friends with a 
chipmunk that came through a crevice to forage. The 
little fellow was “famous company.” He talked to “Friar 
Rush.”’ To the kidnapper he never spoke. He slept on the 
dead cornstalks spread over the ground inclosed by the 
four log walls. 

One night he waked with a scream of pain — and opened 
his eyes to find a man of bulky stature, in a ragged hat and 
Indian poncho, standing over him. From the torch he 
carried drops of burning rosin fell on Tom’s bare legs. 

“Thet’s right! Wake up! Wanter talk ter ye.” 

Egger! 

“Devil! Don’t you drop that fire on me!” and raising 
his bound hands he dashed the torch out of Egger’s fingers. 
It fell on the cornstalks, and they blazed like paper. The 
man.looked appalled. Not until long afterward did Tom 
understand the full measure of his fright. The overseer 
seized an armful of flaming stalks and dashed them on the 
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hearth. The kidnapper burst into the cabin, his face as 
white as a sheep’s. 

“Hornbuckle! he done it!””— Egger choked with excite- 
ment. 

““Hornbuckle,” screamed Tom, mad with pain and the 
sense of his wrongs, “he dropped fire on my bare skin. I 
knocked his torch out of his hand! Untie me, man—for 
one minute! Give me a white man’s chance, and I'll defy 
him to torture me!” 

Hornbuckle was stamping out the last smoking fiber. 
He turned on Egger. “Nuver tuk ye fer a fool afore!” 

““None er my doin’ —” 

eo: devilment! Stalks ketched along er yo’ devil- 
ment.’’ He pointed a shaking finger at Tom. “Keep yer 
han’s offen him-un!” 

“Had n’t been fer me ye’d nuver knowed —” 

“Shet up,” holding him with those smouldering, wildcat 
eyes. “This-here’s my shack. That-thur’s my pris’ner,” 
with deadly significance. “Be a-gwine.” But, as he went, 
Egger looked back at the object of his hate, pushed up his 
bristly upper lip, and exposed the gap in his big red gum. 

Egger, then, had been at the bottom of the plot to kid- 
nap and imprison him! Accident had delivered him into 
Hornbuckle’s hands, but Egger had previously acquainted 
Hornbuckle with his schemes. This was Tom’s conviction. 
How important his capture to the furtherance of Egger’s 
plots, — how big and daring those plots were, — ‘Tom 
did not dream. The extent of the overseer’s machinations, 
the activity with which he was undermining the Anderson 
fortunes, was still Egger’s secret! This last revelation of 
the man’s ferocity was a shock to Tom. “ Hornbuckle’s an 
outlaw, but Egger’s something worse. And I’m at the 
mercy of both.” 

The fire burned lower and lower. Throaet a crack in the 
logs the blue-white morning star blazed forth, the star-in- 
armor, Lucifer. 

“Lucifer is up and doing. Wonder if that’s the star of my 
fate. Some devilish planet must have sunned my cradle!” 
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When Hornbuckle came back, Tom still knelt on the 
ground, his face to the crack in the logs. He was fast asleep. 
The sun was shining now. His features were acutely dis- 
tinct in that golden ray; it kindled his long lashes, hol- 
lowed eyes, beautiful brow, and pinched cheek. Aye, and 
it showed up the blistered flesh of his pinioned arms and 
hobbled feet. With what curious, greedy, speculative ru- 
minations Hornbuckle gazed! 

“Wunner whut he-un would er done, ef so be I’d er let 
him up at Egger las’ night? Effen he-un do look peaked en’ 
puny, he’d ’a’ kyvered Egger! Bodaciously. Lord! Wisht 
I mout er seed hit!” with a groan over forgone opportu- 
nity. His sustained gaze took effect. 

The sleeper waked with a start. It was an unguarded 
minute. 

“Do you know who lam?” A nod. “Then you know I 
don’t come of liars.” 

“Got reason ter know hit,” his face settled into savage 
lines. 

“Tf youll untie my hands and feet and allow me even 
limited liberty, I’ll swear that I won’t try to escape.” 

“Whut’d I do thur likes er that fer?”’ 

“When Egger comes back, finds you gone, and me tied 
up, he’ll make me suffer for it. He won’t jump on me if 
I’m foot-loose.” 

“Hyurd me tell him-un ter keep his han’s offen ye, I 
3 ow?” 

“Tell a spreadin’ adder not to bite!” 

“Don’t ye know he-un’s afeard ter fool wid Buck Horn- 
buckle?” 

“T believe it. But he means to harm me!”’ 

“Effen ye wuz ter git erway, you-un e7 me is p’intedly 
gwine ter git his chunk putt out. Er feller mout holp some- 
body ter find him?” 

“That would be trying to escape.” 

There was a piercing silence. 

“Will ye swear not ter let on ye air alive? — ter them- 
uns knows ye?” 
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“T swear it!” and Tom sealed his word with the mighty 
oath of “the Signers,”’ — “By The Eternal!” 

Hornbuckle drew his hunting-knife through the thongs. 
“Never knowed none er yo’ breed but would do ez they 
"lowed they’d do, er bust!”’ 

What could this outlaw know about his breed! Tom 
stretched his sore and aching limbs. “ Where’s the spring?” 

“Yan way. At the foot of er tre-men-jous linn tree. Out- 
side thur ‘cedar rough’ is thur dead-line.” 

The copper-skinned, tattered object — with puffy blis- 
ters over his flesh — longed to send a view-halloo through 
the mountain solitudes. Instead, he whispered in the chip- 
munk’s ear: “Old fellow, the rawhides are off! Do you 
hear me? You long-whiskered, pop-eyed goober-thief! 
‘The rawhides are off!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ANDERSON BLOOD 


Tue days slipped by. Except Hornbuckle, nobody came 
near the cabin on the Blue Ridge. And he came and went 
dumbly; much as if his prisoner’s existence had escaped 
his memory. The prisoner, however, had a very distinct 
impression of being watched — with an everlasting sur- 
veillance of unseen eyes. He busied himself with traps and 
snares, taking birds and rabbits. Other devices suggested 
themselves, ingenious possibilities whereby he might have 
* communicated with his friends — if he were not on parole. 
He tried to avoid this line of thought, which had the un- 
wholesome pertinacity of all the things to be avoided. One 
suggestion came on foot: one night as he sat alone — it 
was so still one might have heard the black frost sprouting 
— there, at the crack in the logs, two gilded eyes. With 
Hornbuckle’s knife and a blazing pine torch Tom was out 
of doors. He was met by an old wolf, which let out a hun- 
gry whine. “Governor!” He could have hugged the 
shaggy bag of bones. But he did better, — from a guber- 
natorial point of view, —he fed him. He watched old 
Broken Jaw slink away. Loneliness became insupportable. 
A wild thought, “Did Unaka send him?” The next few 
days brought two discoveries. The water-supply being 
limited, he searched for indications of another spring. 
Twenty feet or so below the verge of the cliff, he descried a 
ledge of rock crossed by a thread of water from a crevice in 
the face of the precipice. A thrifty cedar dangled across 
the ledge, its roots in the ribs of the cliff. That night the 
wind pounded the mountain-top, and when, at sunrise, 
the boy strolled along the cliffs, the precipice had been 
unlocked. The cedar tree had been wrenched away, 
carrying with it the boulder about which its roots were 
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wrapped. And there, a lively rill dancing over the ledge: 
eee spring. Tom was wild to explore this 
ead. 

“A sheer descent of twenty feet, — but there’s the deer- 
skin.” He labored for hours and turned out a rawhide 
rope, which was made fast to a tree on the verge. In the 
red flare of the setting sun he lowered himself to the lip of 
rock, and stood before that door so strangely opened. It 
proved to be an oblique fissure, rather smaller than a door. 
The last rays of the winter sun penetrated the interior. A 
passageway of a few feet — the channel of the little stream 
— terminated in a white limestone cavern, no bigger than 
an ordinary room, but a chamber in marble and pearl, 
round as a soap-bubble. The depression in the floor of the 
cave contained the spring; a fountain in a cell of alabaster. 
Here was a spot unsealed to the sun for the first time since 
God made it! The mirrory pool turned pink. Blush-hght 
stole over the inviolate whiteness. Well for the boy that he 
could not foresee one act in this drama which was to be 
played out in that pristine cell! “It is the Spring of the 
Angels!” he said. 

Coming into the cabin one evening, he found Friar 
Rush with his head sticking out of the empty water-jug. 
“We'll go to the spring, Friar.” But the spring under the 
linn tree was a bowl of dry clay. He bent down in the 
dusk to scrape away the leaves. There must be a little 
water. Said a voice in his ear, “White filly’s drapped a 
shoe.” 

He stared about him in dismay: night blurring the 
forest ; wind-swept solitudes; the ghostly wilderness. Friar 
Rush whisked among the leaves in search of water. Tom 
stooped to pick him up — and suddenly a throaty voice 
was at his ear: “Ole man Cornwallis most here. Have 
a hawg-killin’ time in Charlottesville when we hang thur 
Rebel Governor, won’t we?”’ 

He fell on his knees and put his ear to the ground. The 
voice seemed to come out of the earth. But his heart beat 
so fiercely he could n’t half hear. At this instant he saw, on 
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top of a boulder a few rods away, a motionless, waiting 
figure, cut against the last red line of light in the west. 
Unaka! 

He stole away to the hut, barred the door, and did not 
come out until it was day. Now his sole task to evade the 
eye of an Indian! 

He had been within earshot of murderous Tories. Where 
could they have been? And Unaka could not come and go 
unseen by Hornbuckle’s gang! “And I can’t warn him!” 
The sun rose and set — how many times? To him who lay 
hidden behind that barred door, the firelight choked with 
ashes to further concealment, the days and nights resolved 
themselves into periods of listening. The drouth-dried 
leaves crackled under every sly, hairy foot that stole by. 
So, as a naturalist from a single bone reconstructs some 
four-footer of a bygone style in bones, from the fugitive 
sounds out of the night and the wilderness the listener 
identified each prowler in the skulking procession. One 
night a child cried round the walls. But Tom had heard a 
panther’s whimper ere this. Cut off from communication 
with friendly humanity, held in mysterious captivity, his 
ultimate fate unknown, menaced by Egger, harrowed by 
fears lest Unaka suffer violence, — or any friend who 
might come to his rescue,— Tom yet refused to commiser- 
ate himself. He hated whining. “I’d rather be a toad, and 
live upon the vapors of a dungeon” — than a whiner! 
However, at this time he’d never tried a dungeon, nor a 
toad’s rations either. These experiences were to come. 
For many a week he had seen no face. It was only at twi- 
light that he ventured out of doors now. Firewood and 
water must be had. One evening he started off for the 
spring in the cliff. The twilight was snuffed out in the 
neck of the white cavern; but, familiar with the spot, he no 
longer balked at the black darkness within. In dense gloom 
he knelt down and filled the water-jug. In the tomblike 
stillness he heard breathing! No beast could reach this 
hole! A voice, deep, serene, resonant: “Emathla?” He 
tried to run; slipped to his knees in the little stream; made 
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a rush for the rope; on to the “hide-out.”” He flung him- 
self into the cabin. There sat Hornbuckle. 

“Whut ails ye?” The drenched and panting boy an- 
swered that he had “slipped up,” and broken the water- 
jug. The existence of the cave was his secret. The Indian 
had discovered it. Never should Hornbuckle know! 

Out of the night a long blast from a horn. The man rose. 

“Come on, boy. Hit’s time ter go.” 

Hornbuckle had a horse in the thicket. —Tom was set in 
the saddle, blindfolded, and the man rode behind, the reins 
in his hands, as in that Walpurgis ride to the top of the 
Blue Ridge. They rode only a little way; dismounted. A 
door opened; and closed after the two had passed through. 
A stone floor was underfoot; there was a warm, smoky at- 
mosphere, a confusion of noises. The handkerchief pulled 
from his eyes, Tom found himself in a cavern as big as a 
church, half full of men and horses. The chamber was not 
less than sixty feet long. A fire burned onthe floor. There 
were numerous stalls and feeding-troughs for horses; and 
sacks of grain were piled against one wall. A good many 
narrow passages wandered off from the main body of the 
cavern; and some of these were closed with wooden bars, 
over which, here and there, a horse’s head was thrust, a 
slender, tvory neck, a pair of curious, jewely eyes. 

Through one of these passages Tom had been led. This 
one closed with a stout batten door. Every torch stuck in 
the wall lighted up a different group. Men were playing 
fives; shoeing horses; cleaning arms; frying bacon. Stri- 
dent voices, the trampling and munching of horses, and a 
devil’s tattoo on an old pewter basin — one fellow’s free- 
will offering to bedlam — drowned the opening and shut- 
ting of a door. For a minute the newcomers were unno- 
ticed. In that minute Tom heard certain words that 
rankled within him for many a long year to come. A big 
voice surmounted the din. 

“Ye know his orders: he said, ‘I ruther hang er Rebel 
then ter eat my breakfast!’ An’ I’m actin’ under his or- 
ders — Major-General Arthur Leslie’s orders.” 
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Arthur, a British major-general! Their Arthur, at the 
head of an army; a foe, venomous and potential; hang- 
ing the best and bravest men God ever made! — The 
whole lurid tableau of horses and men in this torchlit sub- 
terranean camp was blotted out. There was a staggering 
movement — and now they saw him. “Hello!” a rough 
hand caught his elbow. “Gwineter fall in thur fire?” — 
and twenty voices hailed Hornbuckle. 

“Hello, Buck! Whur’d ye git him-un?” 

The inward tumult of passion made Tom cold to every- 
thing else. “ Major-General Arthur Leslie’s orders.” Ar- 
thur! — that he loved next to Troupe! Gabble and gibes 
ceased. [There was a queer silence. He was leaning against 
the bars closing one of the limestone passages. His elbow 
was jogged; a pair of eyes claimed his acquaintance; and 
one eye was blue, one black —like the eyes of the distract- 
ing duchess in “The Man Who Laughs.” 

“By George! Troupe’s English mare!” The saddler 
Troupe sent home so long ago it was: the horse that never 
came. 

A blustering voice broke out: “Needin’ of a jigger, hain’t 
ye? Here! Drink ‘ Luck ter Cornwallis!’”’ and a tin cup was 
pushed in Tom’s face. He shoved it aside. They crowded 
around him. He had one glimpse of Hornbuckle, watch- 
ing him with the eyes of a hypnotized wildcat. 

“Luck ter Cornwallis!” they roared. “That’s hit!” 

The baited, half-naked thing with black elf-locks about 
his copper-colored face turned at bay. Out of that lean 
face, lined with suspense, shone the eye indomitable. He 
seized the tin cup. 

“That’s hit! Drink ter the redcoat, en’ I’Il gin ye this 
silver shillin’! None er ye rotten scrip —out’n er Po- 
House Congress!”’ 

Fifty pairs of eyes were focused on him now. 

“Success to Washington!”’ 

A chuckle. 

“Dog-gone him! He-un sho is the ‘Blue-Hen’s 
Chicken’ !” 
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“Sho is adam Reb. His daddy’s the bigges’ dam Reb in 
the whole kentry!”” The shilling slipped from the speaker’s 
fingers. He stooped to pick it up. Tom’s chance! Luck 
against odds! He jumped like a wildcat on that bent back, 
driving the Tory face down in the ashes of the dying fire. 
“Fair play, gentle-men/’’ Hornbuckle’s warning was like 
the crack of a whip. The ashes “fogged.” They got into 
the under man’s windpipe— another “chunk of luck” for 
the boy, for the Tory was more than a match for him. The 
man was near strangling before the mauling he got was 
pronounced “a plenty.” 

When the Tory and the Whig were on their legs, Ander- 
son — his blood was up now — cried out: “One word for 
His Lordship Major-General Leslie — from Tom Anderson. 
Tell him this: When I saved his neck from the rope if I’d 
known what a black-hearted, treacherous dog he was, I’d 
have left him to die a dog’s death!” 

The explosion of a bombshell on the cave’s floor would 
hardly have stirred up more excitement. The hum of rage 
was like the arousing of a thousand hornets. The cocking 
of Hornbuckle’s pistol sounded queerly loud. 

“Would ’n’ devil him. Be resky,” and his left hand 
rammed Tom through the open door at their backs. 

“Run fer it. Hide out!” he hissed. Run he could not, in 
that worming hole underground. But he blundered along 
in the blackness. The tunnel-like cavern terminated in a 
manhole -— masked by a boulder. He emerged on a 
plateau. Every muscle sore and aching, he stretched him- 
self on the ground. Rest he must and would. Why struggle 
through forests, pathless and haunted, to be “pinked by 
Tory pickets’? 

When day broke he discovered that the cabin was within 
a stone’s throw of this entrance to the Tory’s Den. 

All day long he pondered the events of the previous 
night in a vain attempt to understand the intention of the 
Tories toward himself. “What do they mean to do with 
me?” He wished that Hornbuckle would come. Night 
drew on in gloom and rain. Why had Hornbuckle left the 
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door unchained — yet taken away the key? Queer! He 
propped a log against the door, and threw himself down to 
sleep, worn out in body and mind. | 

He awoke with a great start. Ankles and wrists tied! 
“Hornbuckle,” he cried out, “why have you done this? I 
kept my word!” 

The man stooping over the coals on the hearth stood up. 

“Looks like ye’d know Lum Egger.” 

The boy made an effort to rise. He was thrust back. 

“Git down. I’ve got ye!”’ 

Tom’s eyes turned to the door. Padlocked on the inside! 

“Oh, hit’s locked. Don’t fool ye-self a-thinkin’ Horn- 
buckle mout drap in. He hain’t comin’ tell daybreak. Ner 
nobody else Il git here — tell I’m done wid ye.” With a 
little disconcerted squeak the chipmunk pattered off, 
scared by that strange voice. Out of doors the drip of the 
rain. Egger’s foot pushed aside the rags covering Tom’s 
breast. 

“Why, Lord-a-mussy! whut makes ye heart beat that- 
terway? Looks like it’ll bust thoo!’’—with the leer of a 
devil. “Oh, hit’s time ter be afeared. Hit’s time ter 
scrouge down en’ beg! — afore hit’s too late!” 

Silence. 

This was an affront to reasonable expectations. He had 
plotted so cunningly, postponed his revenge so patiently, — 
till the time was ripe, — and now to be treated like this! 

“Why ’n’t ye answer? Hongh?” He turned wild beast. 
“Ye won’t, won’t ye? I’ll make ye blate — er break ever 
bone in ye. I know whut ’sin ye. Ye air proud/ too proud 
ter beg—hain’t ye?” He stooped over the coals, again. 
“Ye hain’t no ideewhut I got here; er ye’d wag yer tongue. 
Got thur brandin’-iron we brand stock wid. Het en’ ready 
fer ye, — ye high-headed fool!” 

Suddenly he stood over the prostrate boy, holding an 
iron bar to which was screwed a great letter “A” in red- 
hot iron. 

“T’ll brand ye; so’s them thet b’lieves ye dead ’Il never 
know ye. Hit ’ll kyver one whole side er ye face; mout shet 
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up oneeye. But ye en’ me ll be even. Beg! Beg fer yer 
life!’’ he yelled. 

Anderson’s lips moved ; but no sound came. 
~ “ Cain’t hear ye,” stooping until his dreadful face was 
close to the ashen lips. 

“O God, make me an Indian!” 

With Egger’s furious oath mingled a panther scream — 
the warcry of the Cherokees! A man dropped down the 
chimney; his moccasined feet in the coals. If Egger’s 
pluck had matched the Indian’s, Unaka would have been 
at a disadvantage. But Egger was a bully, and the savage 
knew no fear. Supple as a copperhead, he avoided the 
slugging blow aimed at him, and struck with snakelike 
certainty. The scalping-knife slashed Egger’s arm. He 
charged like a bull; and was cut across the breast. Back- 
ing to the door, with one swing of the iron he shattered 
the padlock. The door fell open. He hurled the branding- 
iron at the Cherokee. A serpent movement of Unaka’s 
saved his life— though the skin was peeled from his 
temple. Egger turned to fly. But the knife of Going Snake 
was in his shoulder-blade. Unaka had no mind to lose 
that precious possession. 

' The maddest race that was ever run in the dark followed. 
Through wet thickets, over rocks and logs! The white, be- 
lieving he was to be murdered, lunged through the trees at 
the peril of his neck. His head struck a limb. He fell down 
inva tieap.. ‘The savage was upon him. The un-English 
tongue found words: “If you come back, me kill!” In all 
his life he had never known such elation. Tom was safe. 
The knife of Going Snake had delivered Emathla. When 
he stepped through the cabin door again, ‘Tom had twisted 
himself to his feet. Unaka cut the cords that bound Ander- 
son’s limbs. Then even the Red Cossack’s nerves crawled. 
Tom did n’t speak to him! He stretched out his arms to 
the Cherokee, looked wildly in his face — but no words 
came. He was voiceless! 

When Unaka was made to understand the misfortune 
that had befallen his white brother, his distress was sore. 
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Knowing nothing about nervous tension, he believed some 
deviltry of Egger’s had done this thing. Tom laid his arm 
about the Cherokee’s shoulder — wet with blood that had 
run for him— and looked at Unaka with piercing solici- 
tude. Eye to eye they stood, Unaka like a red Spartan 
tolerant of the emotion of a brave Athenian. Both under- 
stood that this fight had annealed comradeship into a bond 
everlasting. With cobwebs from the rafters the Virginian 
stanched the blood streaming from Unaka’s head. “He- 
who-slays-the-enemy-in-his-path”’ cut a strange figure with 
one side of his face plastered with soot and bandaged with 
a sleeve of Tom’s shirt. But he glowed a warrior. And 
Tom gloried in him. “Every inch a brave. With the heart 
of a Virginia gentleman under his red hide!”’ 

Unaka stretched himself before the closed door and slept. 
Tom lived over the ordeal through which he had just passed 
— quaking still. Hornbuckle would hunt Egger down — 
if he knew! “If Egger can crawl, he’ll be in Charlottesville 
to-morrow, stirring up the authorities to jail Unaka. The 
boy can’t go back there!’’ Between Egger and Hornbuckle, 
Unaka was in double peril. How had he escaped the Tory 
pickets? Came the cry of a panther out of the night. The 
Cherokee was on his feet. Out he strode into the darkness. 
Tom heard a few words of stern rebuke. Back he came. 

“Nank o-mul-gau-e-muc-thli-jita-, sont-litomise-chah.” 

“You have been teaching him all that it is proper he 
should now know,” Tom translated in his brains. “Bet 
that panther will lie low!”’ And the beast was still. Before 
day the two boys had eaten at the hearth. Tom grappled 
with the task of banishing his friend. Unaka had a brain of 
great clarity. And between these two there was so much 
understanding that if they’d put their.noses together, like 
two dogs, they might have been lucid without speech — 
and so equaled the dogs. It was conveyed to the Indian 
that when Tom’s jailer came back, the Cherokee’s life 
would be at stake. He tried, too, to intimate that Unaka 
must shun the Valley. The boy answered that he under- 
stood. And he was gone. : 


CHAPTER XIV 


HORNBUCKLE’S SECRET 


It was evening when Hornbuckle appeared. He came 
stumbling into the cabin, his face swollen, his movements 
blundering, his tongue thick. 

“Git ready! Gwineter leave here fo’ day. Ye air gwine 
on a long journey to-morrow, boy!” 

That night Tom lay close to the cliffs, Hornbuckle’s rifle 
at his side, eye and ear on the alert. At daybreak, a long 
blast from a horn. The signal! He sprang to his feet and 
waited, rifle in hand. They were not beating the bushes 
for him. He reconnoitered. Daylight was vague yet. All 
was still, all as usual. Then—a blood-curdling yell! A 
dozen men rushed out of the cabin and tore through 
the woods like madmen. So astounding was this sight 
that Tom dared not move. For an interminable time 
he crouched there, behind a fallen tree. The sun rose. He 
stole to the hut. There lay Hornbuckle — his face to the 
wall— ‘Tom stumbled backward. “Smallpox!’’ Groaning 
and muttering, That turned its bloated face and crazed 
eyes toward the light. “Name er God, hain’t ye no 
water!” Shaking like one in an ague, Tom carried water 
to the half-delirilous man. Then, sick and breathless, he 
went out of doors. The Tories had played to win, for his 
life and liberty. But pestilence held the long suit in the 
game. The fellows he’d seen running like “stampeded 
cattle” would n’t come back. Hornbuckle might die and 
rot, for them! 

“God! I’m not chained to this frightful thing?’’ — He 
would hide from the pestilence. A wail smote upon his 
ears. Could he turn his back on that plague-stricken thing? , 

“There are some things a fellow can't do!” 

“And it ’s too late to run, now!” 
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His bed was a heap of pine needles under the trees be- 
side his campfire. He shot some squirrels, and made broth 
for the wretched sufferer. ‘Would to God I could speak, 
and comfort a soul in torment!’ Waked one night by 
Hornbuckle’s cry, he found the water-supply exhausted. 
The little wet-weather spring was running again. He set 
out with torch and gourd, at midnight, for water. ‘There 
seemed no sinister thing abroad, but as he left the spot his 
torch went out. And then there grew out of the dark a 
shining something; it was like the body of a man, but 
luminous. ‘The naked trunk and limbs gave out a green- 
ish light; the dreadful arms were outstretched; a sort of 
croak burst from ‘Tom’s throat. He felt as if he were blow- 
ing away in a black wind. A wet bough slapped him in the 
face. Something was carrying him along swiftly. There 
was the cheerful light of his campfire. Unaka — naked as 
a pearl-diver — set Tom on his feet. “Unaka!”’ he gasped. 
“Smallpox!” The Cherokee was gone. And Tom felt like 
running and leaping and praising God. He could speak. 
But all his efforts to persuade Hornbuckle to let him go for 
help were useless. “ Rest uv °em won’t have no comin’ en’ 

ine. Ye cain’t git offen thur mountain alive.” 

“You'll die if you don’t have a doctor!” 

“Doctors cain’t raise no man effen his time ’s come.”’ 
Your mountaineer is a fatalist, always. “En’ ye cain’t 
tote smallpox. Fellers would shoot ye on sight.” 

“Tf I had Betty Martin’s bridle in my hand — I’d give 
the whole cut-throat gang a dare! Lord, I’d be a mon- 
strous damnable liar. I’m the chap that’s given his parole! 
I’m the Gentleman-in-Waiting on Contagion and Death. 
Believe I’m going out of my head with suspense. As for 
deserting that poor wretch in yonder, a fellow would have 
to be as heartless as my Lord Leslie to do that! His Lord- 
ship ’s come into the title, as well as wading hip-deep in 
military promotion, since I’ve been prisoner in the Tories’ 
hands. Go ahead, my Lord Leslie! Sometime, somewhere, 
we shall meet. Somebody’s fate will be settled then!” 

In the time to come they did meet. And the manner 
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in which the fate of one was settled forever is one of the 
strangest things in Anderson’s wild story. 

One day, a crunching footstep in the dead leaves. The 
Gentleman-in-Waiting on Contagion and Death hid him- 
self in the thicket. He knew it was Egger. It was he, 
though hardly recognizable. Even in the twilight, it was 
easy to make out the work of Going Snake’s knife. The 
overseer was wasted and bloodless. One arm, now useless 
for life, was braced across his chest. He had been abed for 
long, nursing his wounds. As soon as he was able to mount 
his mule, he had set out for the summit of the Blue Ridge, 
to make sure that young Anderson had been made away 
with, in the manner planned and agreed upon. 

The watching eyes in the thicket were like a panther’s. 
Tom’s blood boiled. The frenzy of revenge awoke. And 
when it took him, it tore him. He laughed under his 
breath. “I’ve only to sit still and wait!” 

Egger, pausing every instant to look and listen, ap- 
proached. | 

“Let him walk the plank! I'll wait till he gets into the 
stench of the plague. Then — [Il laugh! laugh till he falls 
down in a blue funk! laugh till they hear me in hell!’ the 
fury of passion working like poison in him. “Fair and open 
fight? No! But his hideous cruelty will be punished. Look 
how he treated me! Oh, I don’t measure my actions by 
his — but I won’t warn him!”’ burying his face in the 
leaves. “Hypocrite and wretch, God means to punish him! 
God will do it, when He gets ready,’ — and, seizing a root 
— like a man in a cyclone — he held on to it, while the 
storm of temptation beat upon him. 

“T won’t warn him! J won’t!”’ | 

Five words lightened on him. They went through every 
fiber in him. “Sans peur et sans reproche.”’ Chevalier Bay- 
ard’s motto had left its meaning in the blood of one brood. 

“T should be no better than a poisoner!”” He was on his 
feet now. He ran. He came crashing through the bushes, 
on the heels of this skin-and-bone Egger. The man looked 
over his shoulder. His jaw fell. 
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6¢ Halt! ! + Ae Ie 

“Humph, talk like ye air master hyur!”’ Egger’ s sunken, 
filmy eye was “like a rattlesnake’ s in August.” 

alhicteey I am absolute.” 

“Ye won't halt me.’ 

“T dare you to go one step nearer that shack! 

“Do?— do ye —”’ taking out his knife. 

“T do. Stand back. Hornbuckle’s rotting with smallpox 
in yonder!” 

“Ye air lyin’!”’ ! 

“T ought to have two more of your teeth for that. In- 
stead”? — twisting off his wisp of shirt — “I’Il snowball 
you with this. You ’ll be like htm — and even the carrion 
crows won't tote you off!” 

Bellowing, Egger fled like a madman. 

“Run for your life. Coward! Liar! Traitor! Murderer! 
— I’m after you!” Like another madman he pursued the 
horrified overseer. Egger was in no condition for running; 
but he ran till he dropped. Screaming for mercy, he 
squirmed on the ground. 

“You make me sick. Begone!” 

Directly the sound of galloping hoofs smote through the 
solitude. ‘Tom drew a sobbing breath. 

“Oh! It was a devilish temptation!” 

That night, while he mended his campfire, Unaka 
stepped into the brilliant light from the blaze. Tom sprang 
to his feet, and pointed a shaking finger at the cabin. The 
Indian pointed, in turn, at himself. “Poose.”” He ’d been a 
victim of the pestilence in childhood. Queer! with flesh like 
burnished copper. No time for speculations, this! News 
from home!— and Tom poured out questions. But the 
Cherokee had been on long journeys afoot — in search of 
Tom. “Heap trails.” He was without tidings from Ox- 
heart. He had never left the mountain since he discovered 
his friend. 

“God bless your soul! Did you think I’d gone crazy 
when | ran from you?” 

Came a luminous look in the crude eyes. 


19? 
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“Listen! I ’d sworn to let nobody know I was alive.” 
“Tegge ginaluiha. Tikinaluiha.” (“They are tying 
thee and me. They shall tie us together.’’) 

And now whiteskin learned that redskin had been play- 
ing on the supernatural fears of the Tory pickets. 

: gee fellow, that fire ghost made me want to run like a 
eer! 

Unaka had rubbed “fox-fire” from a decayed log over his 
naked body until the phosphorescent shine covered him 
like a skin. If the Tories could be frightened from this 
quarter of the mountain, the way would be open for escape. 
“Tf you ain’t a foxy Cherokee!” How had he reached 
Hornbuckle’s cabin unmolested? Knifed the big wild boar 
of the Blue Ridge, skinned it, covered himself with the 
hide, and so crawled on hands and knees by night under 
the guns of the outlaws. Tom wrung the brave hand. 
Unaka pointed to the setting moon. 

“We go.”” How hard for Tom to tell him he’d sworn not 
to try to escape! The Cherokee clucked, “No heap lie.”’ 
But heaviness fell upon both. 

And now Hornbuckle confessed! —Tom had been kid- 
napped at Egger’s instance; and to satisfy Hornbuckle’s 
savage hatred for Major Anderson, who had determinedly 
conscripted the Tory mountaineers. 

“‘ Able-bodied men ought to go into the army,” said Tom 
sternly. 

“We-uns-es hain’t Rebels,’ came back a whisper. 

“Ever fight for the King?” bitterly. 

“Never fout fer nobody. Never aimed ter fight fer no- 
body. Deserted. That’s hit! Me en’ er right smart mo’. 
Got back ter the mounting, too.” 

“Go on.” 

“Then ye daddy offered a reward fer ‘Buck Hornbuckle, 
deserter,’ en’ fer the balance. Sont er full description of 
ev ry man ter Charlottesville. Been hunted en’ hounded 
roun’ fer er year — we-uns-es is. Inrollin’ officers made hit 
so hot fer me I used ter hide in thur Ole Injun Graveyard. 
Many’s thur night I’ve laid out in the sage, en’ hyurd the 
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cawnscrip’ officers gallopin’ by ter ketch up wid Buck 
Hornbuckle en’ his gang er dam deserters! Egger he’d 
been dev’lin’ me ter kidnap ye, en’ hide ye in the Tories’ 
Cave. He wuz triggerin’ ter fool ye out on thur mount- 
ing —whenst ye walked right inter my han’s. I fetched 
ye hyur; but I hilt Lum Egger offen ye. I hilt thur whole 
gang offen ye.” 

“Answer me! What did Egger propose to do with 
me?’’ 

“Send ye off ter furrin parts, whur ye ’d nuver git back 
no mo’.”’ 

“The devil! I’d like to see the country I could n’t get 
back from!”? Sometimes, when our voices beat against the 
closed doors of the Future, we catch the chuckle of an ugly 
echo! Even as he spoke, the boy started, under the convic- 
tion that something mocked him! “I?ll land him in Char- 
lottesville jail —”’ 

“Sometimes er dyin’ man’s got er long arm. Got er 
secret ter tell ye—whenst I git ready —”’ the trailing 
whisper broke off. 

Going at daylight for water, Tom found the little spring 
under the linn had again gone dry. And again there was 
a voice at his ear! a voice that chuckled and gloated over 
the arrival of a British fleet in Southern waters. A galley 
from Yorktown had come up to Osborne’s Mill with the 
news. Fleet lying off Savannah — Sir Henry Clinton’s 
whole army. Tom listened till his gorge rose. Then he lit- 
erally unearthed the voice. Scraping away rotting leaves 
and dried clay, he discovered that the big taproot of the 
linn was hollow. In wet weather the opening in the hollow 
root was stoppered with mould. The taproot penetrated 
one of those lateral passages which wandered off from the 
main chamber of the Tories’ Cave. It was a speaking- 
tube formed by the hand of Nature. 

“The British fleet at Savannah! And here am I, bound 
hand and foot by an oath, hidden away on a mountain- 
peak; watched by a pack of jackals. Yet — the sole stay 
of a dying man!”’ 
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That night Tom thought the poor fellow wandered; but 
the sufferer was coherent enough. 

““Hain’t no har-rud heart, hev ye, Tom? Ye’ve stood 
by me, en’ I’ll never fergit ye fer it. Ef any feller hed ever 
tole me I’d holp out er Anderson—I’d er up en’ spit in his 
face! Yit, now I’ve got ter whur I don’t hanker atter but 
one thing in this worl’. En’ that’s ter see er Anderson git 
all I’ve got. Want ye ter hev ever’thing b’longs ter me! 
Lemme tell yer — hit hain’t no sorry chance er plunder 
I’m er fixin’ ter leave ye.” 

“Hornbuckle, do you know what you are saying?” 

A fretful groan. 

“T do. No; I hain’t no kinfolks. Nobody kin claim 
nothin’ er mine but you. Ye kep’ yer word ter me, en’ [’ll 
keep mine ter you.” He described a particular boulder in 
the cedars— not a hundred yards away—a mass of 
granite projecting above the ground like the prow of some 
sinking craft above the water. Tom was told to crawl 
under the boulder till his shoulders “tetched thur rock.” 
“Groun’ ’s dry ez ashes. Dig thur fer whut-all I brung 
home frum thur Injuns en’ Spaniards. Been clean ter Fort 
Musa, in Flurdy. Traded, en’ fout, en’ swapped horses fer 
ten years. Resked my life er hunderd times ter git whut’s 
buried out yan. Kem through hit all — ter die wid thur 
smallpox!— en’ make er son er Audley Anderson rich! 
Cu’ous thing!—ter me!” Again he summoned himself. 
“Never knowed, Tom, whenst I kidnapped ye, en’ chained 
ye up like er dog, thet I’d done tuk mer own heir pris’ner! 
Mighty onery way ter treat mer own heir! Cain’t rest till 
I’ve tole ye ever’thing. Listen. Forty-seven er them horses 
ye seed in thur cave — them’s yourn.” 

“Mine!” Tom fairly gasped. 

Sho air.” 

Forty-seven first-rate, well-kept horses! Why, a fellow 
might mount a troop of horse for the Virginia Army! 

“How did you come by ’em, Hornbuckle?”’ 

“Bought some; swapped fer some. Ye axed me whur I 
got thur English mare: fum er sick soldier. I tolled him 
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ter Meacham River: made him b’leeve we could swim our 
horses ercross. He tuk off his new army saddle en’ hid hit 
in a hollow log. Tole him my horse wuz er shore swimmer: 
which she wuz n’t. Made him take ole Rhody, en’ I tuk 
his mare. I crossed all right. But Rhody never would 
swim nary lick, ez I knowed. She jes’ washed down the 
river a piece; him a-hangin’ ter her neck. Feller wuz nigh 
crazy wid fever. When Rhody crawled out — he-un wuz 
gone! I drownded him! Ole Devil made me b’leeve I’se 
bleeged ter hev thet English filly!) When that-thur feller 
wuz a-sinkin’ — he-un jes’ blayted; like er sheep. Hit was 
awful ter hear er human go thatterway. I never would er 
drownded him-un effen I’d ’a’ knowed he-un would holler 
thatterway. I studied hit up — bekase — hit wuz night — 
en’ hit— come handy.” 

The grim recital was interrupted with groans of re- 
morse. 

“Ole Master’s ketched up wid me. Hit wuz way back in 
November, that night on Meacham River. En’ hyur, two 
er three weeks ago, I goes back ter them woods whur I 
seed him-un fust, en’ brung away that-thur saddle er his’n. 
En’ I ketched thur smallpox fum hit!” 

“What?” 

“That wuz whut ail-ded him-un. I never knowed hit. 
Ner never ketched hit, then. But when I goes back atter 
thur saddle en’ blanket — I ketched hit. I drownded him- 
un in Meacham River five months ago, en’ jes’ lately tuk 
the plague fum him!” 

Tom’s thoughts were in a tumult. The sick soldier who 
had delivered that letter to Mrs. Anderson — that con- 
tagious letter, burned unopened — had disappeared mys- » 
teriously. Was this the man Hornbuckle had lured to his 
death? Strange dénouement of mystery! And the sequel 
was to come. How little Tom suspected what that sequel 
would be. Surely the ghost of the drowned man was at 
work ! 

“Had Hornbuckle taken the pestilence last November, 
he would never have kidnapped me. He escaped then, 
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loaded up on it finally — and here am I! bound up in this 
wretched man’s fortunes! What is to become of me?” A 
queer piece of Fate’s juggling! Hornbuckle had defied 
the plague in November—to die with it in March. And 
his life, thus prolonged, had determined Tom Anderson’s 
destiny! 

When the stricken man spoke again, it was to give the 
boy directions for finding the entrance to the Tories’ Cave. 
The fields and cabin seen by Tom when he was first brought 
to the mountain were a part of his inheritance. “ Nothin’ 
much, but yourn. My daddy clyurd thet lan’. Shawnees 
scalped him. Inrollin’ officers knowed hit ez Hornbuckle’s 
Clyurin’. So I built this hide-out. En’ thur’s no cawnscrip’ 
officer ever passed mer pickets, yit!”” How strange the 
note of triumph in that hollow voice! 

“Nobody knows whut I’m gwine ter tell ye now but 
Egger. Git him in jail, quick ez ye kin. Then ye kin do ez 
ye see fit wid all I leave ye. Listen!” and he whispered a 
secret that made Tom leap to his feet. 

“Do you mean it, Hornbuckle?” 

“Hit ’s thur truth.” 

“Great Heavens!” And then, the first outburst against 
the horror of his situation! “Of what use to me will it all 
be — if I am — to be — like you —!”’ 

The slow whisper made answer, “Hain’t tuk hit yit, 
hain’t a-gwineter. Tole ’em thet night in thur Cave — 
‘He-un’s never whimpered, never begged, never flinched, 
sence he’s fotched hyur. He-un’s noliar; no cyoward. The 
feller lays er finger on Tom Anderson dies by Buck Horn- 
buckle’s han’. So help me God.’ When them-un-ses lef’ me 
ter rot, you-un stayed —” 

“Oh, it was too late to run!” bitterly. 

“Hit wuz Audley Anderson’s son thet stood by me night 
en’ day. Ye wuz good ter me ez ary wench ’ooman ter her 
dyin’ mammy. Putt down all I’ve willed ter ye. Say hit’s 
thur Las’ Will en’ Testermint er Buck Hornbuckle.” 

And from the old copper kettle in which Hornbuckle had 
boiled nut-galls, the heir elect got ink; a wild-turkey quill 
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made a pen; a dressed squirrel-skin, parchment; and Tom 
fell to work. 

“Never have hvurd yer whole name. Is thur anything 
*sides Tom?” 

“Lots: Thomas Cecil Calvert Anderson.” It was a 
queer instrument — the Last Will and Testament of Buck 
Hornbuckle. It was made in favor of ‘Thomas Cecil Cal- 
vert Anderson, youngest son of Audley Anderson, Major 
in Washington’s army and enemy of the aforesaid Horn- 
buckle.” 

“We have no witnesses —”’ 

“Write down like I tell ye: “No humans bein’ handy, the 
Ole Master Hisse’f is hereby app’inted witness.’”’ And the 
turkey quill shook in Tom’s fingers as he wrote. The truth 
was, the object of the outlaw’s proposed revenge had been 
for a long time the object of his secret solicitude. His 
prisoner had roused Hornbuckle’s interest and respect. He 
had resisted it doggedly. But the pluck of the “ Blue Hen’s 
Chicken” fairly delighted him. Out and out, — but se- 
cretly, — he had been enlisted for the youngster. But to 
save [om from the Tories, and himself from all Albemarle, 
he had been obliged to consent to Egger’s counsels: his 
prisoner must be shipped to “furrin parts.”’ And the boy 
had become the apple of his eye! 

When day dawned again, Hornbuckle was dead. 

Out under the trees, Tom waited for the April sunrise, 
Hornbuckle’s cry in his ears: “Don’t lay nothin’ up ag’in’ 
me, [’om!— fer Christ’s sake!” 

If only Unaka would come! They were going home! He 
was free! What did people do to cleanse themselves of 
pestilence? Somewhere in the wilderness they must “get 
clean.’’ And somehow the treasure bequeathed him must 
be removed to a place of safety. But how? There were 
stern reasons for keeping Hornbuckle’s death a profound 
secret from the army of desperadoes in the underground 
camp close by. Nothing but the scourge kept them off. 
Should they discover that Hornbuckle was dead, Tom and 
Unaka would be ambushed. This was certain. “So I’m 
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under the protection of a dead man. If they smelt plunder, 
it would be hard to keep back that pack of wolves. To arm 
against surprise, he had brought the rifle and knife from 
the cabin. It was a great drawback that Egger knew any- 
thing about Hornbuckle’s devised possessions. So much 
the harder would it be to protect or to move them. 

All day he revolved these things. No Unaka. When 
night came, he lit his fire on the pinnacle of the big boulder, 
with the hope that it might be seen by the Cherokee. And 
it would make visible any two-footed or four-footed thing 
stealing a-nigh him. His thoughts were busy with the 
future. With forty-seven horses he could raise a cavalry 
company. He would get a commission. That boy at Sa- 
vannah, Pat talked about, was an officer at sixteen! “I 
mean to be Captain Anderson before I’m seventeen!”’ 
Rifle in hand, he paced back and forth. “Ill raise an army 
that my Lord Leslie will hear of!” 

A man came stealing out of the thicket. With the foot 
of an Indian he stole toward the hut. Crouching in the 
cedars, he took a pistol from his belt, his eyes on that open, 
firelit glade where Tom sentineled the dead. Round a 
corner of the cabin came Tom, a dark-skinned fellow, his 
head — pirate-fashion — tied up in a red rag. He was 
naked to the belt; he wore one garment, tattered buckskin 
breeches. Over his shoulder, a rifle. His bare feet trod the 
ground with a light, bold step. ‘There was something in the 
quick lift of the head that was full of power. The certitude 
of him! What had stampeded Friar Rush? “Must have 
seen a highland moccasin. Fie, Friar! A monk with the 
jimmies!” Tom threw back his head and laughed. And the 
spy in the bushes dropped his pistol; and his face went 
down into his hands. 

The sentinel tramped away to the fire, humming the old 
tune sung by them all at home till it “ran in the blood.” 


“‘Malbrouk s’en va-t’en guerre — 
- Mironton, mironton, mtrontaine! 
Malbrouk s’en va-t’en guerre— 
Ne sais quand reviendra!” 
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His rifle rested on the ground. His starry eyes were fixed 
on vacancy. “Ah, poor Madam! God bless her!”? He was 
thinking about — not Sarah of Marlborough — but the 
white-haired mistress of Oxheart. And the unseen eyes 
that watched him were like a madman’s. And then out of 
the thicket came a strange, choking voice — chanting 
hoarsely : — 

‘‘Mon page, — mon beau page! — 
Mironton, mtironton, mtrontaine! 
Mon page — mon beau page —! 
Quelles nouvelles apportez?”’ 


Tom grasped his rifle and cried, “Who’s thete?”’ 

The strange voice called softly, “Tom Calvert?” 

Only one person in the world called him that! 

“In God’s name, who are you? And what do you want?” 


CHAPPER XV 


A TREASURE GOES UP IN SMOKE 


“YT am Troupe Anderson; — and I want my brother!” 

“Troupe? Troupe? — Troupe!’’ He rushed forward — 
remembered — and stopped short. “Go back! Oh, go, 
Troupe! Here’s smallpox!” 7 

There was a movement in the cedars — and a musical 
laugh. 

“Ts that all? I’ve rubbed elbows with the scourge a 
thousand times, Tom Calvert.” 

Tom made a rush; burst through the cheveaux-de-frise 
of stunted bushes; and a tall fellow in a military cloak 
sprang to meet him. Troupe’s strong arms were around 
the boy’s naked shoulders. 

“Troupe! Can it be you?”’ 

“Took me for a ghost, eh?”’ 

“T did; that I did —”’ 

““My dear fellow, I’m the one who should ask, ‘Can this 
be you?’ How came you here? In this — er — disguise? 
What in Heaven’s name does it mean?” 

Tom’s breast heaved against the gold-laced sleeve. A 
tremor went through the soldier’s body. 

“Long story. Tell you the whole thing presently. 
Never mind me! It’s you I want to talk about. Thank 
God, you’ve come! Dear, dear old chap! Come on — to 
the campfire. Want to see your face, ‘my beautiful brother 
Troupe, as Lady Pantoufle always calls you!” 

“Bosh! But I’m something better than good-looking, 
Tom Calvert. I am Captain Anderson — at last.” 

“Hurrah! Captain Anderson, I salute you!” wringing 
the young officer’s hand. “This is glorious news. ‘Pro- 
moted for gallantry on the field,’ I’ll bet my onliest half- 
joe — or I would if I had one!” 
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For a minute they stood regarding each other earnestly, 
tenderly; in the very sanctity of sympathy. Then Tom led 
the way to the crest of the boulder. “My larder boasts 
spring-water, and partridge eggs —”’ 

“Good. I’m horribly thirsty.” 

“We'll eat before our campfire; soon as these eggs are 
roasted.”’ 

“Here’s a boulder big as a meeting-house. Why do you 
build your fire up here, Tom Calvert? A beacon?” 

“Yes. Hoped to signal a Cherokee boy who’s up here 
somewhere.”’ 

“You signaled me! That light up there in the treetops 
caught my eye when I was at a loss.” 

“Thank God you saw it! Now tell me about yourself.” 

“Not while you sit there naked as a Tookabatchee.” 
wae pulling off his surtout, Troupe folded it about Tom’s 

ody. 

“Bet I’m as tough as a Tookabatchee! A winter on the 
Blue Ridge — without any coddling —will make a fellow 
hardy as a goat.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve been here all winter? — 
like that!” 

“T came here the middle of December, The leaves are 
sprouting now; but I don’t know the month. What is it?” 

“The twentieth of April. Tom Calvert, how did this 
thing come about ?’”’ — the blood driving up to his hair. 

“Tf it seems queer to you that I’m alive and well, after 
living like a savage on a peak of the Blue Ridge all winter, 
to me it seems miraculous that you got here alive! Why, 
there’s a line of Tory pickets thrown across this mountain 
— to protect their den —” 

“T passed their line!”’ 

“How did you do 1t?”’ 

Troupe laughed. 

“In brief, General McIntosh thought sixty days’ leave 
would not come amiss to a fellow full of malaria. He sent 
me home. Of course, I made the journey in the saddle. 
Reached Charlottesville after sundown yesterday. Too 
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dark for anybody on the streets to recognize me. Coming 
through a lane on this side of town, I saw—tied before a 
mean little groggery — my English filly! Sent her home 
last September, or October, by an army teamster. Never 
heard of her afterward. Fellow went over to the British, 
I reckon.” 

“No, Troupe, he was drowned.” 

“What’s that? Thought it devilish strange I could n’t 
find out what went with the poor chap! Well, one story at 
a time. There was Betty Martin harnessed to a cart. A 
Tattersall saddler in harness! A mountaineer came out of 
the groggery, got into the cart, and drove off. If he had n’t 
been full of rum, he would have seen | was keeping up 
with the procession. When it was quite dark I dropped my 
horse into a meadow, and climbed under the wagon-sheet 
at the tail of the cart.”” Tom’s laugh rang out. “Well, we 
went on very comfortably for miles. I soon saw we were 
bound for the top of the mountain; but I meant to have my 
English mare. Once we were challenged, out of the bushes. 
When the wagoner gave ‘Cornwallis’ for the countersign, 
I knew I was in a hornet’s nest. Tories! Short shrift for 
me, if they found me out. I got out of that wagon more 
stealthily than I got into it! Took to the tall timber — 
with a distinct impression that I’d hardly go far without 
being shot at. Before long an invisible sentry hailed me: 
“Who goes thar?’ The countersign saved me. At day- 
break I went to sleep in a thicket. There I hid myself until 
night came. Then a smell of smoke in the air: yes, your 
campfire! I began to reconnoiter. The light on the top 
of that tulip-tree was the beacon! I approached warily 
enough, pistol in hand. And I came upon — you!” 

“What did you think, Troupe?” 

“Thought things were more savage and sanguinary than 
I had expected! Here was a patrol who looked like some- 
thing between an Indian and a boarding-axe fellow on a 
privateer. When you hummed ‘Malbrouk’ my nerves 
all tumbled down round my heels! And a soldier should 
have neither nerves nor heels, you know. Then you 
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laughed — I heard your voice — knew it was you! I felt 
-as I did that night at Fort Pitt, when the old Osage 
whaled me over the head with his stone tommy — I felt 
stunned.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, and laughed aloud. 
The exhilaration of the supreme moment flushed them like 
wine. They were once more together! Was not that com- 
pensation for everything? Troupe’s story was followed by 
rapid-fire questions. Tom could give no news of the home- 
folk; nor had Troupe any late accounts from Major Ander- 
son. An old letter dated “Princeton” was intact in 
Troupe’s pocket. He promised to put it into Tom’s hands 
as soon as the latter had told his story. “Go ahead, my 
dear boy. For Heaven’s sake, tell me how you came here.” 
Troupe stretched himself before the fire. 

Tom, surveying him proudly, thought, “Never was 
there a nobler, gallanter fellow since God made man.” He 
began, as this history begins, with the opening days of No- 
vember, 1779.He omitted no essential. 

Troupe listened with fierce emotion. The live red drove 
over his face as he heard of Lord Leslie’s ingratitude, of 
Egger’s infamies. But he went white at the story of the 
branding-iron. “I?ll take vengeance on that wretch with 
my own hands — before he sees the inside of a jail.” 

“T’ll take care of him when we get down to the valley,” 
the other answered. 

At length the recital included what had happened that 
day, ending with the death of Hornbuckle. Now Troupe 
knew what was behind the chained door. He stared at it 
with a queer look. There was a red spark in his eyes. He 
wrung l’om’s hand. 

“Tom Calvert, you’ve got the heart of one of Arthur’s 
knights. I swear it!”’ 

And under his brown hide Tom blushed. “The heart 
of a Virginia Cavalier is good enough for me. God send me 
that!” 

“Going over yonder,” nodding toward the cabin. 
“Back in a minute. Got the key?” Troupe was only a 
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minute within those dreadful walls. He relocked the door, 
threw the key as far as he could send it, and came back. 
“It must be midnight.” | 

“Yes. Shall we bunk under the prow of the boulder? 
It’s dry as a powder-horn.” 

Something kindled upon the huddling cedars that was 
brighter than the midnight moon, now shining like day. 
Tom gave a cry of dismay. A nimble white light was 
whirling among the trees. It streamed from every crevice 
in the cabin. 

“Troupe! What have you done?” 

“Poured a bushel of live coals over those dry cornstalks 
in that pest-hole yonder. We’ll consume contagion in a 
funeral pyre!” 

“Run! Run! — for your life, Troupe! Run!” 

There was a rush along the path to the linn tree, Tom in 
the lead. But as they burst the meeting boughs apart, a 
sound smote on their ears — the sharp, vixenish bark of a 
dog. Tom groaned. 

“Go on, Troupe! Go on! I must go back.” He was 
gone. In a few seconds he was close to the cabin. As he 
rushed toward it, the flames swept through the roof. The 
open glade, the dense forest stood salient in orange light, 
the spring leaves shining like polished jade. 

There they were! Hot on Tom’s track, the little Indian 
dog, barking crazily; behind him, loaded with game, 
Unaka. 

“Back, Unaka! Run for your life!”’ In a few minutes 
they were hundreds of yards away. A tremor ran along the 

round. A roar like a salvo of artillery rent the wilderness. 
The light of a bursting sun hung between earth and sky; 
and in it, trees, burning logs, the cabin walls, uptorn rocks 
and soil, volcanic smoke, all staggering skyward — in a 
Devil’s device of a waterspout. 

Midnight darkness. The crash of rocks and splintered 
growth, raining down on the quaking forest. Shudderings 
and rumblings. Silence. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TROUBLE IN THE WIND 


Tue trunk of the big oak against which Tom crouched 
still shook like a harp-string from the explosion. He got 
upon his legs. “Unaka, we must find Troupe! Come.” 

The name of Emathla’s brother was not unknown to the 
Cherokee; but the intimation that he was here, — on this 
mountain-top, in these rocking woods, —why, it sounded 
creepy! But didnot mysterious and impossible occurrences 
haunt this calamitous spot? What might not happen 
here? 

“Yes, yes, I say. He’s here somewhere —other side of 
that mine over yonder. God grant he’s unhurt! Oh, come 
ahead, Redskin!”’ 

Easier said than done. The air was “a soup,” as Tom 
said, of powdered leaves, dust, smoke. The darkness was 
a great drawback. Fallen limbs and uprooted trees ob- 
structed the way. They blundered and fumbled. 

“What’s gone with the moon? Say, Unaka, make Easta 
take the back track — show us the way. Here’s Easta.” 

Unaka set East-a-tubbee on the ground, gave a grunt, 
and the dog was off. They followed his frantic bark; but 
the darkness was so dense that they moved as in a sort of 
horrible blind man’s buff. 

“Listen! — Listen!” A far-off view-halloo — the cheer- 
iest sound that had ever reached Tom’s ear. “There he is, 
thank God!” What a glorious, uproarious whoop he sent 
back through the distraught woods! 

Tom was hooked fast by the seat of his buckskin breeches 
to the upturned roots of a sprawling dogwood that had met 
with reverses. “And I'll tell you, son of Going Snake, the 
moon means to find herself directly.” She did. The periph- 
ery of smoke, dust, and sulphureted hydrogen surrounding 
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the ditch of the explosion fell away. As they came upon the 
spot where the cabin had been, the moon burst forth from 
black storm-clouds. Its clear splendor revealed a tremen- 
dous, smoking-hot hole in the ground. That was all. Of 
the hut which had been Tom’s prison for months, of the 
man who had died in it, no trace remained. Borne upon 
thunderings, and followed by a procession of echoes, the 
i and the body of Hornbuckle had gone away, into the 
night. | 

Unaka touched Tom’s arm, his eyes on some moving 
object at a distance. The thicket parted, and a tall, gal- 
lant-looking young fellow stepped into the moonlight, 
white splendor on the pistols at his belt, the gold laces on 
his arm. Tom sent up a shout of joy. Next instant Troupe 
was standing with his arm about T’om’s neck. 

“Tom Calvert! You headlong, impetuous dare-devil! 
You are quicker than a catamount. What a frightful risk! 
How dared you run back— when you knew what was 
coming?” 

“|. did know what was coming; and who was coming! 
Heard East-a-tubbee’s bark; Unaka was close by. Com- 
ing on to the cabin — looking for me. If I had n’t gone 
back” — the big artery pounding in his throat — “Unaka 
would have been destroyed.” 

The Cherokee’s eyes burned. Those crude eyes — fired 
with devotion — were curious to see. He glowed. The hot 
blood pumped to the roots of his black locks. Then, in 
Cherokee, “Emathla keeps Unaka’s life. So!” curving 
his palm into.a cup. The old Biblical simile, in flesh and 
blood: ‘He holdeth me in the hollow of his hand.” 

“And who saved my life, Redskin? And my flesh from 
the branding-iron—eh? ‘The bulliest redskin alive!” 
And then—with severe dignity lest the mercurial Ameri- 
can fall short of the savage standard — “‘Unaka Nung-noh- 
hut-tar-hee, Kar-nung-dar-har-gah, brave scion of many 
warriors, this is my brother. Captain Anderson, this 1s 
Unaka, to whom I owe my life. Know each other.’ And 
Troupe pledged his friendship to the Indian boy, “through 
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whose courage and fidelity my brother’s life was saved.” 
It was the proudest moment of the boy’s existence. 

“And now, Tom Calvert, in the name of the Continental 
Congress, what was that explosion ?”’ 

“Oh, Troupe! The precious powder!” 

“What the deuce! Did I explode a mine? Who had 
powder here, in this sky-scooping wilderness ?”’ 

“T had. Barrels of it!” 

“The one thing needful for our salvation! Its price is 
above rubies! It — oh, what an infernal ass I was to touch 
off such a treasure!” groaned the soldier. 

“Tt was a treasure! But it’s gone up in smoke. Yes, it 
was buried under the cornstalks — in the ground. Horn- 
buckle left the powder to me. I meant to talk it over with 
you and Unaka, and devise some way to get our prize 
down the mountain. Of course, I intended to turn it over 
to the authorities, for army use.”” He stared at the stink- 
ing trench which yawned before them. 

Out of the night and the wilderness came a long, high- 
pitched yell. The three looked sharply at each other. 
Tom was tense. 

“?Possum-hunter’s holler? Yes; but that’s no ’*possum- 
hunter!” — and a leonine look stole over the stained face. 
“They are stirred up about that tremendous explosion. 
They are coming to find out what it means!” 

‘The Loriest 

“Tories; bushwhackers; cut-throats.”’ 

“By Jove! Believe you are right, Tom Calvert!” 

“T know I am,” sharply. 

“‘How are we off for arms? My two pistols; my sword ; 
Unaka’s knife; your knife and rifle. No more guns?” 

“No. And we are three to forty-five or fifty. Big gang 
of ’°em. Hold on, Troupe. They don’t know anything 
about you or Unaka. They’ll eae for me. If I can’t be 
found, they’ll conclude that I too was blown up in the 
cabin.” 

“By Jove!” 

“And after they make up their minds I’m dead and 
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gone, why, they will call off their pickets hereabouts, and 
we can make our escape. See?” 

paper lt! Ln”’ 

Tom scanned the uptorn earth with consuming scrutiny. 
Here, the print of his toes; there, the track of Troupe’s 
neat boot, and East-a-tubbee’s feet. When every telltale 
footmark had been effaced, he hurriedly told his plan. 
“They’ll beat the bushes for me. But I know one spot 
where we can be safe.’ Unaka pointed to the cliffs. “Yes. 
The white cavern. Hope we won’t starve to death. Let’s 
get away from here, boys!’’— And they did. Descending 
the rope over the cliff, each fellow had a fagot tied about 
his middle; and Unaka carried little Easta— exactly as a 
cat totes a kitten. No sooner had they kindled a light than 
Unaka set to work to cook supper — some of the game he 
had fetched still hung at his belt. 

“There’s no danger of the Tories smelling our broiled 
birds; the whole air smells like burnt witches!” said 
Troupe. 

“Hark!” Tom leaped to his feet. “There they are!” 

The noise of twanging voices, the tramp of horses, was 
distinct enough. A body ofmen came riding along the cliff. 
Blatant with excitement they were. The discovery of an 
exploded mine—the buried barrels of powder had been a 
buried secret— threw the bushwhackers into a tumult. 

“Ruffians!”” muttered Troupe; “they are beating the 
bushes, Tom!” 

“TI know now how the rabbit in the root feels, with the 
dog sniffing on the outside!” 

“If they knew we were here, we could pick off every 
man who tried to come down that rope. But we could n’t 
stand a siege. Starve us out,” said the soldier. 

But Tom retorted, — “Starve? Nobody on earth knows 
this cave but Unaka and myself. When those scoundrels 
up yonder make up their minds I’ve gone the way Horn- 
buckle went, they Il clear out. Then — ho for the Valley!” 
He laughed wildly. “Think of it, Troupe! Think of going 
home together. You and I and Unaka! Home, home!” 
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“Going home sounds better than anything save ‘The 
day is ours!’ I’d run the gantlet of their pickets to get 
to Monticello now, with this story! I’d ask the Governor 
for a detachment of militia, take command, and attack the 
Tories’ Den.” 

“Good Lord, Troupe! If you tried to get down the 
mountain now, you’d throw away your life.” 

“What does Unaka say?” 

He-Who-Slays-the - Enemy - in - his- Path-and - Walks- 
Along-the-Tops-of-the-Mountains answered: “Emathla 
has spoken.” 

“Stay here. There’ll be ‘illigint fight-thin,’ as Pat says, 
before we clean out that underground camp.” 

It was nearly an hour before the party of outlaws with- 
drew. They had found nothing but that hole in the ground. 

Once more silence and mystery brooded over the moun- 
tain and the abyss below. Our friends stretched themselves 
on the floor of the cave to sleep. They were three recumbent 
figures around a great circular mirror; the spring in its 
bowl shone in the firelight. 

Troupe caught the glance Unaka cast at his splendid 
sword and pistols. “The Cherokee would have disdained 
to touch them curiously, but his eye slid over them like a 
bird’s. The look shone with ardor, but was clean of covet- 
ousness. They were beautiful and costly weapons; their 
owner set infinite store by them. 

“Unaka, that handsome wampum belt you wear would 
not misbecome a pistol. Wear one of these for me. It is 
yours. So!” fixing the weapon in the Cherokee’s belt. 

Unaka’s heart leaped. He squared his shoulders. He 
turned hot with pride. He got off a little speech in Chero- 
kee. The boy had never owned a pistol in his life; no gift 
could have stirred him like this. When Troupe and Tom 
slept before the fire, the savage still sat clutching the gold- 
mounted treasure that was his!—his eyes like rubies in a 
bronze mask. 

Tom awoke next morning with fever; —and before the 
day was over he was staring and chattering in delirium. 
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Troupe, who had looked the Terror in the face often and 
over, whispered to Unaka with twisting lips, “Can it be?” 

Unaka shook his head. 

“It’s rather like asking a man to come out and be mur- 
dered — and [ dare not scatter contagion — but Tom 
Calvert needs a doctor; and a doctor’s got to come!” 

To the lynx-eyed Cherokee, holding the sick boy in his 
arms, he gave some last charges. 

“Tf the Tories should pick me off — you would not leave 
him —nor could you get him up the cliff without help. 
What on earth shall we do about that?” 

Unaka pointed to East-ta-tubbee. 

Troupe’s voice was husky, “What! Do you mean he’ll 
go home if you send him?” 

A nod from the Indian boy was answered with a fervent 
“Thank God!” He cut a piece of white kid from one of his 
fair-top boots, and penciled a message calling for an armed 
posse to come to the relief of Tom Anderson and Unaka; 
in dire straits; cave in the cliffs two hundred yards north 
of Hornbuckle’s Clearing, on the Blue Ridge. He gave the 
message to Unaka. 

“Fasten it to Easta’s collar with some of those leather 
thongs. Make it everlastingly secure! If I’m not back by 
daylight, start him off!’? — wringing Unaka’s hand. And 
he gave one appealing glance at this queer image of Deliv- 
erance, —if the worst came to the worst, —a little ragged, 
wiry Indian dog! He “shucked his coat,” lest epaulets and 
gold lace make a target for bullets, and was off. 

Dark was coming when he walked briskly through the 
unlighted streets of Charlottesville. There was the big old 
house, behind its hedges of clipped cedars. He passed 
quietly through the dense shrubbery and halted before the 
library window. Presently candles; and the familiar inte- 
rior was before those watching eyes. A few minutes more, 
and the master of the house came in. Gazing eagerly at 
his old friend, Troupe’s strained face relaxed. A peal of the 
bell startled the prim stillness of the old mansion. A serv- 
ant opened the door to visitors. Dr. Pratt got upon his 
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legs, with welcome in his eye — and Troupe’s heart gave 
a great bound! 

“Lady Pantoufle! Little Lady Pantoufle!’’ his vision 
queerly dim. “God bless her!—and— What? Mimi? 
The dear! Pretty as a pink, too. Hello, there’s Peachy! 
How the cub grows! Who the deuce— Why, where did 
Bob Brevard come from?” This undreamed-of glimpse 
of dear faces unsteadied the soldier’s pulses. He pressed 
closer to the window. The upper sash was drawn down a 
bit. He could overhear all they were saying. 

A rumor was about that Tom Anderson had been seen 
in Charlottesville. The family at Oxheart were much ex- 
cited by the report. Dare was advising with Dr. Pratt. 

“Poor little girl! How pale she is! Some numskull mis- 
took me for Tom Calvert — when I rode through town —” 
In the joy of seeing her he had drawn a step nearer, shel- 
tered by a cloud-white syringa. Impelled to hide her 
emotion, Dare turned abruptly — and looked straight 
into those glowing eyes. There, outside the casement, a 
glimmering white figure — Jom! Screaming that she had 
seen “his candle-ghost,”’ Dare fell fainting to the floor. 

“Hold on, Brevard; don’t lift her head, man,” and Dr. 
Pratt tore off his smoking-coat and thrust it under Dare’s 
shoulders. “Open that window, Peachy. Coming round, 
now — yes, Miss Mimi. Fan her, Bob! There’s a turkey- 
tail on the chimney-piece. Water, quick, Marthy!” 

Next instant Dr. Pratt was moving round the “sweet 
syringa,” lantern in hand. Coming back into the library 
— with a nod of satisfaction at sight of Dare sitting in a 
big armchair — he ejaculated, — 

‘Nobody out there, my dear young lady. A trick of the 
senses, you know. There’s your ghost. The big syringa 
bush—close to the glass; white as your cap. See; is n't 
that a pretty thing?” holding a taper where its light would 
fall on the milk-white bush. 

Dare shook her head. “‘I saw my brother. He smiled! 
His mouth was close to the window pane —”’ She burst 
into tears. So did Mimi. Bob Brevard renewed the turkey- 
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tail, and looked reproachfully at Dr. Pratt. However, the 
medical profession — because it knows humanity — is im- 
pervious to humanity! Bob’s scowl went for nothing. 

Dr. Pratt soothed the two distressed, excited girls, 
laughed at the hallucination, besought them to drink tea 
with a forlorn old bachelor. Afterwards, he would drive 
them home, with outriders. Dare insisted she could ride — 
and must go at once. 


His visitors gone, Dr. Pratt dropped into a chair with a 
stare of abstraction. 

“Very odd. Of course it was no delusion. There was the 
track of a boot-heel.” 

A branch of syringa swept the window. He leaped to his 
feet and drove up the window. 

“Damme, sir! Who are you?” A figure that looked 
like a bare-headed boy in his shirt-sleeves had slunk back 
into the darkness. It was hardly visible. “In the name of 
God — is it Tom Anderson?” 

“Tt’s Troupe.” 

“Troupe! Troupe! My dear fellow, is it possible? Why 
do you stand there —” 

“For sufficient reasons. Doctor, I sorely need your 
help. Will you come?” 

AVC : 

“Tt’s a long trip, and a dangerous one. You'll have to 
take a change of clothes — from the skin out — medicine- 
chest, your pistol, a saddle-horse — and the risk of being 
lynched. Believe that’s all. No instruments.” 

“Who needs me?” 

“Tom. Calvert.” 

“Oh, boy! Tom Anderson alive? Thank God — thank 
God!”’ 

“Alive, but awfully ill.” 

“Be at the stable gate in two minutes.” 

When the doctor was in the saddle and Troupe up behind 
him, he heard the whole strange story. “It was hard when 
I looked in there, through your window, to hide myself 
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from everybody. But contagion is not to be trifled with; 
and our lives right now depend on secrecy. It’s all that 
will save us! If a rumor were to get out in Charlottesville 
that we are out on that mountain, those bushwhackers 
would finish us.”’ 

“Shoot you down soon as they could surround you!”’ 

‘And there’s enough of ’em in that couwpe-gorge to sur- 
round the Charlottesville militia, I believe.” 

When the stars were melting in the fervent dawn, Dr. 
Pratt surveyed the rawhide rope over the cliff of which he 
had been forewarned. “Between the risk of a rope over a 
precipice and a rope over a limb, it’s a squeak for life up 
here.’’ No sooner had he clapped eyes on Tom than he 
declared his relief. “What? Smallpox? Not a bit of it. 
Been through a lot: big strain: needs a little medicine: 
rest: kitchen physic. Been living on wind and water, eh?” 

For twenty-four hours he watched over the sick boy,— 
and broke the fever. He answered the grateful pressure of 
Tom’s hand with a warning: if he did n’t hear from him 
soon, he was coming back with a company of militia. 

“Tell nobody, yet,” Troupe enjoined him. “Our only 
hope of getting away alive is — secrecy.” 

The doctor promised. He chose daylight for his ride 
down the mountain. “The worst devil of ’em all won’t 
fire on ‘Ole Doc’!”’ | 


CHAPTER XVII 
TROUPE 


In less than a week Tom was able to make the ascent of 
the cliff — safeguarded by a second rope which was passed 
under his armpits and made fast to a tree on the verge. 
The mountain was now in dense leafage. How they la- 
bored to wash away contagion at the spring under the 
linn! Troupe, soaking his Greek head in the spring, re- 
marked: “If any unlucky thing has kept Pratt from doing 
as he promised, our position will be unenviable. Oddly 
enough, I miss my epaulets more than my breeches!”’ 

“That’s all vanity,” retorted Tom, laughing. 

Their clothing, for fear of pestilence, was now a smoking 
heap on the floor of the White Cavern. Presently a queer 
procession filed through the starlight: three dripping, 
naked, but fully armed young fellows, a white, a red, and 
a brown one —the stain on Tom’s skin was stubborn. 
Troupe, with his sword about his naked body, and pistols 
in his belt, was an armed Hermes. On, to the deserted 
cabin in Hornbuckle’s Clearing. Here the tinder-box dis- 
closed a welcome sight. In one corner of the cabin was a 
pair of saddle-bags stuffed with clothing for the three, 
and moccasins for Unaka not forgotten. “Stil-la-pica!” 
(moccasins) chuckled Tom. And Troupe breathed, “God 
bless Pratt!’ The light shone only while they got into 
their clothes; their plans were whispered in darkness. 

“Day must n’t overtake us here. The treasure’s safe. 
We can come back with a detachment — and dig up the 
gold. Think you are strong enough to go on now, down 
the mountain, Tom Calvert?” No answer. Troupe put 
out his hand in the darkness. Tom was fast asleep on a 
shuck-pile. “Worn out!” 

At this instant the tramp of horses and the sound of rol- 
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licking voices. The bushwhackers were abroad. “Noisy 
ruffians think they’ve got their dunghill to themselves!”’ 
muttered Troupe. He could hear Unaka’s quickened 
breathing. Let Emathla’s brother be on his guard. The 
son of Going Snake would soon return. And the savage 
disappeared in the darkness. 

It wanted but an hour of day when, to Troupe’s un- 
speakable relief, the boy returned. He brought news. He 
had hidden himself near the Tory’s Den. After hours of 
lurking he had found out that the gang were about to “run 
off” the horses stabled in the cave. They were to be taken 
to Portsmouth and shipped to Charleston — to the Brit- 
ish quartermaster. 

“The devil! The British are not at Charleston!” 
Unaka was positive; Troupe, sorely disturbed. What 
might not have happened since he left the Capital? Said 
he: “Unaka, we can’t let these horse-thieves get away with 
Tom Calvert’s horses. Will you stand by me if I try to 
block ’em?”’ 

Unaka nodded. Troupe roused Tom, and explained the 
situation. 

“Going to see if we can’t work the rabbit’s-foot on ’em 
— surprise em — or something. May be gone all day — 
if we make a bag.” 

(73 Day?” 

“Tt’s nearly daybreak. If we have luck, I’ll bring you 
a horse to ride home. You are not able to tramp down 
the mountain. My dear boy, be cautious. Lie low till 
we get back. We can’t let those horse-thieves flank 
ust. 

How little Troupe dreamed that this was farewell! As 
they wound through the woods the soldier said to the 
Indian: “If they leave their hole before we get there, we'll 
hunt cover. Good big gang?” A grunt of affirmation. 
The Cherokee turned a kindling eye on this slim young 
fellow with the ballroom foot. When, in the feeble light of 
coming dawn, our friends could see a lank figure lounging 
up and down under the chestnuts, Troupe made a détour 
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which placed the picket between his two unseen foes. 
Directly the dawdling clodhopper— by the way he had an 
eye like a fish hawk and the courage of the Devil — dis- 
covered a moving object in the bushes. 

“Halt, thar!” 

An Indian, his hands above his head, had come out of 
the “bresh.” He stood still, answering the challenge in 
Cherokee. With leveled musket the Tory advanced on his 
prisoner. But what was that shadow at the picket’s 
back? It slid from tree to tree, with the trained lightness of 
a ballroom foot. It followed — it fell upon him! 

Leaving the picket where he had dropped him, Troupe 
ran forward. 

“Now for it, son of Going Snake!” They blundered 
through a black, stifling passage, halting when warned by 
noise and light. They spied upon the smoky, ill-smelling 
interior. Pine cones blazed in old fire-buckets; and a good 
many torches were held by men. The other men were 
grooming and saddling horses. 

“Keep close to me, Unaka. Shoot to kill. Come!” 

Unaka’s rifle held ready to swing to his shoulder, Troupe 
with a pistol in either hand, they glided from the passage 
into the great chamber of the cavern. 

“Throw down your arms!”’ yelled the officer. “Down 
with your arms!— and your lives will be spared. In the 
name of the Governor of Virginia!” 

So complete was the surprise, there was a second of 
stupefaction. A man sprang to his feet, and fired. The 
bullet passed through Troupe’s arm. Troupe shot him 
dead. The victim sprawled forward and lay in the midst 
of the bunch. “Down with your arms! File out!” 

Not another gun was fired. When the disarmed Tories 
discovered they had been taken by a bold ruse, — that 
two men had forced them to lay down their arms, — re- 
sistance was impossible. Only one man tried it, as they 
were marched in a body down the mountain; and Unaka’s 
aim was good. 

But Troupe’s wound was a menace. His arm was bleed- 
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ing. What if he should drop from loss of blood before 
they reached Valley? 

“They’d cover us like a pack of wolves.” He put forth 
all the will that within him lay; and he came of strong- 
willed stock. At the foot of the mountain an old man stared 
in Troupe’s ghastly face, dismounted, and gave the boy his 
horse. How much longer would he be able to hold out? 
If the bunch he was driving ahead of him suspected that 
he could not see— how— to—shoot— To turn blind — 
like that — now! “Have me— by the throat — directly.” 

The shriek of a fife came across an old Bermuda-field on 
the outskirts of town. Distinctly, on the spring breeze, 
the drill-sergeant’s roar: “Shoulder-r-r arms! Present 
arms |” 

The drill-sergeant was giving Bob Brevard’s raw re- 
cruits the devil. The gold-laced youth “bustin’ round” on 
a black war-horse was Bob Brevard himself. But Troupe’s 
bloodshot eyes saw nothing. 

“Unaka — for — God’s sake — yell!” 

“Chief!” hissed Unaka. And the reeling boy clamped 
the saddle with his cold knees. ‘The Indian let out the war- 
cry of the Cherokees. It was the scream of a wild stallion. 
Scared faces showed in doors and windows; but out in the 
Bermuda-field the fife drowned him. 

Peachy Lewis had found out that Bob Brevard was pay- 
ing the drill-sergeant a silver pound a day “out of his own 
pocket, bless your soul,”’’ to drill “the green bucks.” So 
there was Peachy, stretched out on the grass, to hear 
the drill-sergeant “cuss a pound’s worth.”” He was not 
slow to see a gang of prisoners marching along the lane 
under convoy: “One Indian and one fellow on horseback, 
a-gyuardin’ the whole gang!” He sped across the field, to 
hail Unaka with a whoop of excitement. “Prisoners? 
Whoop-ee!/”’ and then he recognized Troupe, and hugged 
himself with ecstasy. But he found his legs when bidden. 
The gilded lieutenant came galloping up, the sunset light 
on his prodigal gold lace — no mean sight, if Troupe could 
have seen it. 
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Captain Anderson turned upon his old classmate of 
William and Mary days unseeing eyes, and the face of 
death. What was — it — he meant to— tell Bob? 

Unaka’s lips were close to Troupe’s ear. 

“Ts-te-pau-pau!”’ (Lion-Heart.) 

It worked! Troupe’s heart beat. A whisper came from 
his dropping jaws. “Lieutenant, I order you — guard — 
prisoners —”’ 

His pistol fell from his hand. 

“After which I must have played ‘The Cid,’”’ — so said 
Troupe when the story came out of him, as he lay in the 
big four-poster in Dr. Pratt’s guest chamber, — “for I 
rode through town with a hand on Unaka’s shoulder, 
Peachy leading my horse; but I remember nothing about 
it; except once — somewhere — I heard a wench’s voice 
squalling out, “Yon’s a dead man! — a-horseback!’ First 
thing I knew I was lying on the grass under the old mimosa 
in Doctor’s front yard — and Doctor was swearing in a 
blue streak —” 

Here Peachy burst forth: “Why, Troupe, Doctor just 
reared! ‘Here’s the finest young fellow in old Albemarle 
bleeding like a beef, sir! Some Tory’s done it. But 
Troupe will be the cock of the walk after this, by the Lord 
Harry!’ And then here comes Bob Brevard a-spurrin’ 
down the street — to see how you are comin’ on. And 
then me and Bob and Unaka-High-diddle-diddle — we 
brought you in the house. And here you are!/”’ with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction at this happy culmination. 

Troupe lay on the aforesaid four-poster in the cool 
“company room” at Dr. Pratt’s. There were sprigged 
muslin curtains at the windows. There were musk roses in 
the painted china vases on the chimney-piece. And the 
Greek head was pillowed on linen 


““As white as the snow by a touch undimmed; 
As cool as the pool that the breeze has skimmed; 
Filled with the finest of feathers, and trimmed 
With the richest of lace from Flanders.” 
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“Bob Brevard’s gone over to report to the Governor 
about your big bag of Tories, Troupe. Jailed ’°em? Yes, 
sir-ee! And Bob’s letting out that black mare, *bout now, 
‘long the road to Monticello—” Peachy’s tongue was 
checked by Dr. Pratt’s entrance. 

“Troupe, my boy, how’s the arm?’”’ 

Troupe regarded his old friend earnestly.- “I smell 
chicken-soup.”’ 

“Aha! You do, eh?” delightedly. “Ring the bell, 
Peachy.’ And when a servant appeared with a tray, the 
doctor himself fed the wounded boy. He watched the 
effect of his vitalizing work with no small satisfaction. 

“Nothing to eat in twenty-four hours, and lost blood 
enough, I’ll warrant you, to satisfy the School of Phle- 
botomists! Recuperative lot, though, all of you Ander- 
sons. Want you to get a good night’s rest. Half the town 
be here to-morrow to see you, my boy.” 

‘“Unakas’ 

“Ts-te-pau-pau!”’ This day’s work had earned Troupe 
a title out of the blood-stirring Cherokee nomenclature, 
“The Lion.” Troupe stretched out the hand that had a > 
shake left in it. 

“You are He-Who-Slays-the-Enemy-in-his-Path! The 
retin iy shall know how you fell upon that gang of mur- 

érers liv 

How the Red Cossack eyes glowed! “I go to Emathla,” 
pointing to the mountain. 

“Go! go! Take my horse! Come right on with him, 
Unaka!’? Who Emathla was, Peachy burned to know. 
Had he dreamed: that Tom was alive, — the Cherokee 
gone to bring him home,— Peachy would have gone 
clean daft. However, the joy of carrying to Oxheart 
the good news about Troupe was his! What a minute, 
that! 

Dr. Pratt was pacing up and down the box-bordered walk 
— too excited to enjoy his cigar. The glorious news of 
Tom’s safety, the wild story of ‘Tom’s imprisonment, ill- 
ness, deliverance, must be kept under seal. It belonged to 
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Troupe Anderson to tell his sister, his grandmother, “Tom 
lives!’ What a story of courage and fortitude it was! He 
pulled furiously at his cigar. “No denying it. I am ex- 
cited!” Was it too soon to light the candles? “House 
looks dark, eh, Martha?”’ ; 

“Don’ look no darker ’n do ever’ day, time de sun drap 
down, Doctor. Mus’ wanter was’e can’les, Doctor? Dese 
is war times, Doctor! More ’n’ dat, dem can’le-moulds is 
down de well ’gin.” 

“Confound it! Why did n’t you —” 

Old Martha giggled. “Lord, listen at de doctor! 
Took ’n’ tole him, here, las’ Chuesday — I sez: ‘Doctor, 
dem can’le-moulds down de well ’gin!’ You disermembers, 
Doctor. Yo’ mind ainh on can’le-moulds. You stud’n’ 
sum’n ner way off yander! Stidder moulds!”’ 

The Oxheart carriage! And the doctor was saying to 
Mrs. Anderson: “Asleep, madam — fast asleep. All he 
needs. No broken bones. Head’s as cool as mine. To- 
morrow he’ll tell you a story that— ahem! That boy’s 
like one of the old Greek heroes; he’s sucked the marrow 
of lions!” 

When Bob Brevard, hot-foot from Monticello, came 
clattering up the street, the old house behind the cedar 
hedge was brilliant with light, beautiful with roses, and 
still as an enchanted palace. The doctor’s body-servant 
Tony, clad in white linen and carrying a brush of pea-fowl, 
plumed as if it had been the royal mace, had just left the 
bedside of the wounded officer. Peachy pounced on him 
and stopped in the gallery to question him. In the sitting- 
room Mrs. Anderson, Mimi, and the doctor murmured 
together. Brevard proceeded, noiselessly. A light like 
moonlight through an open door: candles set behind white 
muslin bed-curtains shone softly on the sleeper, on a 
kneeling figure too, at the bedside. Tears of joy on her 
cheeks, Dare was kneeling there in voiceless prayer— 
pouring out her young soul to the God of Battles. The 
blood rushed to Brevard’s temples. He stole away, un- 
seen. 
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It was late before the three ladies set out for Oxheart. 
They would be with Troupe first thing in the morning. 

The wounded boy continued to sleep; long and well. It 
was a momentous awakening. About midnight he started 
up, roused by a roar like that of an earthquake. There 
was no wind. Not a leaf shook. The curtains at the open 
windows were stark as marble draperies. ‘The western sky 
was clear. The moon shone. But in the east the heavens 
were 


“‘Black as the Pit, from pole to pole”’; 


and the light of the moon blazed on the writhings of a 
tornado cloud. The funnel-shaped cloud was less than a 
mile beyond the town. A roaring, shrieking, screaming 
Force; crackling with electricity and hissing out “the un- 
translatable blasphemies of Hell!” It was there. It was 
gone! It bounded to the crest of the Blue Ridge; and the 
primeval wilderness melted away like suet. 

“My God in heaven!”’ 

Troupe dressed himself and went softly out of the 
house. He felt weak, but clear-headed, sure-footed. He 
met no one but a stable boy, silly with fright from the 
spectacle to which he too had been a witness. With his 
assistance [Troupe saddled one of the doctor’s horses, and, 
leaving a message for the master with the man, was gone. 
Day was on the mountain when he reached it. At first, 
light was of little help to his progress through pathless 
woods, because there was a fog on, as white as milk. The 
air was full of myrrh and amber — jessamine and sweet- 
shrub. The fog blanketed every object. His horse neighed 
briskly: an answering neigh, from somewhere behind the 
white curtain. Who might be there mattered not at all. 
phan on earth mattered now but the lifting of the cur- 
tain! 

If he could but make out the old cabin in those un- 
ploughed fields, he would be ready to meet any two-footed 
or four-footed creature that ever haunted those God- 
forsaken solitudes. He stopped pushing aside the wet 
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boughs that barred his way; stopped pulling his horse out 
of pitfalls. He would wait. Man and horse were motion- 
less. They might have been statues. 

The fog crawled away. There was the bridle-path he 
had missed. Some walnut trees —a pile of rails. Beyond 
— the forest was torn in two. A track two hundred yards 
wide was gouged clean of vegetation. Trees bordering on 
the path of the wind had been grazed, and their peeled 
trunks stared white through the mist —like marble col- 
umns set about this altar to demoniac Force. The earth 
was upturned, as if it had been horned over by a herd of 
devils. 

Here the cabin had stood ! 

He tried to shout Tom’s name. His voice died in his 
throat. The physical weakness he had spurned, in an out- 
burst of nervous excitement, downed him now. 

“Maybe he’d gone — before this!’ staring about him 
with distracted eyes. Sunrise gilded the flayed tree- 
trunks. What more dreadful sight! 

He was knocked to his knees by a slugging blow from 
behind. He was forced to the ground — face down. 

“Got him?” called a whining tongue. There were 
hurrying feet. 

A voice drawled at Troupe’s ear, “Air ye Anderson?”’ 

But Troupe did not know. He had fainted. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW TOM CAME AWAY 


Ir was near daybreak on a Monday when Troupe and 
Unaka left Tom at Hornbuckle’s Clearing, while they 
stole upon the Tory camp. It was between midnight and 
daybreak on Tuesday that Troupe — for the second time 
in twenty-four hours — put superhuman effort into_un- 
dertaking, and accomplished the second heroic ride. Sun- 
rise on Tuesday found him a prisoner, in the hands of the 
Tories. And Tom! Destiny had something up her sleeve 
when Tom was on — always! 

Soundly enough he slept on that heap of corn-husks in 
the cabin— the sweet, healing sleep of convalescence. 
When he opened his eyes it was sunrise. How wonderfully 
invigorated he felt! He surveyed his ruffled shirt, fair- 
topped boots, and suit of snuff-colored broadcloth with a 
smile. ‘‘Selections from the doctor’s own wardrobe, of 
course! God bless him!” He looked to the priming of his 
arms, and dropped back on the shuck-pile. “‘ By the way, 
I’m in my own house,” laughing. There.was a prolonged, 
smooth, gliding sound — that, once heard, is never for- 
gotten. There it was! A coachwhip was letting himself 
out — by the bolt—through a hole in the chimney. 
“They don’t seem to know a fellow’s house is his castle.” 

That another intruder — a Terrific Power — was even 
now approaching to dispossess him of his own, Tom could 
not foresee. The long day wore out. 

“Tt was a mad thing to go and smoke the Tories out of 
their hole — like that!” Yet he knew the daring of it had 
led to the doing of it, and thrilled in sympathy with 
Troupe. Oh, the heavy, heavy hours! He made mental 
pictures of the folk who had once housed here. Out there, 
in the forgotten fields, the Shawnees had hammered down 
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the man who felled the pines for this log pen. Before the 
blaze in the chimney there, a lean, long-legged, wild-eyed, 
elemental boy had eaten, dozed, skinned his game, and 
scoured his rifle. He had come and gone. But there was 
fatality in him yet! “Whatever he was, he was n’t heart- 
less. Better a boor than a cold-blooded Solon!” And then: 
“Poor Buck Hornbuckle! God knows he had no chance!”’ 

About an hour before midnight, the coachwhip, coiled 
up in the fireplace, hissed venomously. Came an answer- 
ing hiss, — 

“Tsullakee haujo” (“Cherokee mad’’). Unaka was in 
the door. ‘Tom held his breath to listen. Yes, there it was! 
The secret, slothful, interminable movement. The serpent 
was gone! 

How Tom wrung those faithful hands! — heedless of 
redskin ethics. Then came the story of Is-te-pau-pau’s 
victory over the Tories. What amoment that was! “Don’t 
I wish I could let out a fox-hunter’s holler! You and 
Troupe have covered yourselves with glory — while I was 
here snoring!’’ As he might not “whoop,” he filled his 
mouth with food brought by Unaka, and then announced 
that he “felt like a fighting-cock.”” “Off for Charlottes- 
ville, my boy!” 

Unaka shook his head. “Ho-tul-ul-gee.”’ 

“Wind? Who cares for a hatful of wind?”’ striding to 
the door. A seething sky; a menacing cloud —tailing 
earthward. Black, sorcerous, it dangled down in the 
scimiter light of the setting moon. “If that Thing In- 
fernal comes this way, we say good-night to this world!” 

Out of the forest came strange whimperings. Birds and 
beasts felt the shudder of oncoming demolition. And they 
bemoaned themselves. 

A far-off roar was in their ears. The moon was 
quenched. Thick darkness engulfed them. At the same 
minute the sound of frantic hoofs was there within an 
arm’s length. As Tom tried to secure the door, it was 
rammed. Somebody lunged headlong into the cabin — 
and the door dangled by one hinge. Had they been drawn 
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into the vortex of the wind, this history had never been 
written. What happened —I am writing of verities — 
was this: The cabin was swept over the cliff like a leaf 
shaken from the hem of the storm; and left to circle, leaf- 
like, down, down, down, until it anchored in the topmost 
limbs of a live-oak in the Valley! The three in this queer 
airship were suffocated; like others who have encountered 
the Hollow Wind — and come forth alive. 

The first to regain his senses was Egger. For it was Eg- 
ger who had taken refuge in the cabin! In that extremity 
he would have burst in upon his worst enemy. Still he did 
not suspect that anybody was in that long-deserted house. 
Now he discovered that he and two others — they ap- 
peared to be dead — lay in a heap on a sort of floor in a 
treetop. The cabin had been whittled down to a floor en- 
closed with a few logs. 

The night was calm. The moon shone. It was about 
midnight. Who were those other two— “piled up” 
there? Egger had felt comfortably certain that Tom 
Anderson was dead and gone. Blown up in that lucky 
explosion. Therefore, when the overseer leaned over this 
gypsy-faced fellow stretched across his feet, and recog- 
nized the proud, bold features that he would have seared 
away — Lum Egger turned sick. It was a shock — even 
to that conscienceless brute. The Heir’s return had been — 
black luck. With his own eyes had he seen Troupe Ander- 
son riding — white and rigid as a dead man — through 
the streets of Charlottesville, followed by the town’s folk, 
cheering the boy to the echo, while the outlaws were 
marched to jail. Egger set off for the mountain to see the 
rest of the Tory gang. They must “do about.”’ Troupe 
Anderson’s presence in the vicinity just now would spell 
disaster to the schemes of the overseer, the Tories, and 
their British coadjutors. People said the Heir — curse 
him!— would not die; and the Tory prisoners would 
hang. “Hang?” said Butcher McNab to Egger as he was 
mounting his mouse-colored mule in the darkening street. 
“Don’t ye know they’ll hang? Governor’ll hang ’em high 
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as Haman! I butchers fer Tom Jefferson — used ter 
butcher for ole Peter — en’ I oughter know them Jeffer- 
sons! Tell yer, Tom Jefferson’ll string up them bloody 
Tories! String ’°em up!’’ Cold comfort for the man on the 
mouse-colored mule. He was not far behind Unaka on that 
mountain-path. But neither knew of the proximity of the 
other. And now! Egger’s rage was aroused by the sight of 
Tom Anderson — whom he had believed dead and gone! 
Clumsily he got upon his feet. 

“Cain’t resk him. Ef anybody finds him, they’ll all 
b’lieve he’s killed in this-here cyclone.” He lifted the 
half-conscious boy in his single powerful arm. The other 
arm, thanks to the knife of the Indian, was quite useless. 
The breezes swayed the old oak, gently rocking Murder’s 
cradle. Unaka, watching Egger through half-closed lids, 
gathered himself up, smoothly. He was at Egger’s back. 
His hands met on Egger’s windpipe. For the second time 
wildcat sinews and snaky pliancy were pitted against bulk 
and a hogsheadful of blood. 

It was a frightful struggle. The mid-air arena shook 
and careened, as the two men trampled this way and that. 
To ram the murderer overboard without being dragged 
to earth along with him!— for this Unaka strove, with 
Indian cunning, with catamount muscles. 

“Get out of my house!” Long afterward, when Tom 
described the fight in mid-air, he said, “It was my house, 
you know; such as it was, and what there was of it!” 

He pushed his pistol in Egger’s face. No answer. The 
savage was choking the white man to death. Tom had 
trouble in stopping him. ‘To the gasping Egger, he said: 
“T’ve no mind for murder. Told you that once before. 
Now get out of my sight. Keep out of it! Forever!” 

They left him where he lay, in the treetop, and went 
trudging through the moonlit woods, on their way to the 
mountain. 

“Jail him, soon as we have time,” said Tom. “It’s the 
horses now! They are much more important than that 
ruffian back yonder! We’ve no time to lose, Redskin.” 
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Troupe and Unaka had captured only a part of the Tory 
gang — those in the cave. When the others came to the 
underground camp, and found it raided, they would “run 
off” the horses in hurry. “We'll beat ’em to it!” And 
Unaka’s grunt came from the pit of his stomach and the 
bottom of his soul. 

Tom was wild with the joy of liberty. “Haudjo!” as 
Unaka said. The blood of eagles was mounting through 
his veins. His gaunt face was luminous with vitality. The 
wide, wide world had got into Tom. They would go 
straight through the country, to Charleston. They’d see 
Sumter, and Clark, and the slippery Swamp Fox. “How 
would you like to be one of Marion’s scouts, eh?’’ Unaka’s 
eyes flared. “Whatever comes, we'll pull together.” 

They made the most of the setting moon and the dap- 
pled dawn. ‘Though loath to leave that pile of arms in the 
cave — British steel of the best make — to be recaptured 
by the outlaws, they had no choice. Time was precious. 
Before sunup the thing was done. They were on their way 
down the mountain with no mean drove of horses, ‘Tom 
riding Betty Martin, Unaka an unbridled stallion as white 
as an Indian peafowl, and as bad to bite as a bulldog. 

And as these two, armed to the teeth with British steel, 
descended the eastern slope of the mountain with nearly 
fifty horses, on a western shoulder of the Blue Ridge, 
above the Valley, Troupe had been seized by bush- 
whackers. 


CHAPTER XIX 


““LION-HEART ”’ 


No sooner was the wounded boy breathing and conscious 
than the bushwhackers set out for the Tories’ cave. 
They had been on their way to it when they had blundered 
in the fog. Troupe, reeling in the saddle, they took along. 
His capture had been all accident. The fog had hidden 
him, but the whinny of his horse had betrayed him. 
“Confound old Sally!” muttered poor Troupe. 

The underground camp they found, of course, gutted. 
Empty stables, abandoned arms, and, lying just where he 
fell when Troupe fired, — a dead man. It was impossible 
to connect Troupe with the fight which had taken place 
here the day before. His captors believed the militia had 
raided the camp. In the shock of this disaster — every 
man, every horse gone, and a dead body left behind! — 
their prisoner was insignificant, even an encumbrance. 
What should they dowith him? “Them militia will be 
back atter them guns. We-uns-es’ll hatter git away fum 
here!’’ and they looked speculatively at Troupe. After 
taking his horse and pistols, what should they do with 
him? They mistook Troupe for Tom. “Hornbuckle’s 
prisoner” had “shedded off”’ rags, pigment, and all. But 
it was he. 

Troupe leaned against a tree — haggard, baffled, and 
beaten. He knew they were dickering over him. “Right 
here, yesterday, I walloped the beggars— and now—” A 
conviction smote him through and through. Disarmed, his 
head swimming, yes! But cooler, bolder work than yes- 
terday’s assault on intrenched desperadoes was his to do. 
They might shoot him. But that was not the issue. They 
had emptied his pockets and taken his pistols — but it 
must be “shoved through.”’ 
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“Hello, guard! How much to turn me loose? If you'll 
trade this minute, I’ll pay for liberty.” 

They stared and whispered. 

“Trade with you-un-ses atter while. Git er bounty 
fum the redcoats fust!’’ — thrusting out his tongue. 

“Tisten! I’ve a communication to make to the Gover- 
nor. It will save the necks of the Tories that were jailed 
last night; 2f zt 7s in time!” ; 

“Whut ye talkin’ *bout?” It was an ominous growl. 

“The Governor of Virginia does n’t know the terms of 
surrender. A word from me will keep them from the gal- 
lows.” 

“Whut do you-un know "bout it?” 

Troupe shrugged. That shrug was in the De Berrien 
blood. | 

“They surrendered to me.” 

“Ter you-un?”’? And with the bellow of a stuck calf the 
outlaw was on his feet. “I’Il blow er hole through ye fer 
hit!”’ 

Eyeing the muzzle of his own pistol as it was brought 
to bear on him, Troupe retorted, “Governor’ll be ahead 
of the game — nineteen to one!” 

The Tory stared; swore horribly. “Ye air lyin | 

“Tf I liked lying, why did n’t I hold my tongue — and 
let your fellows swing?” 

And now the two Tories looked bewildered. 

“T promised their lives should be spared. I shall be a 
liar if I don’t make my word good.” 

There was a panting silence. “Wuz hit thur militia thet 
tuk;’emt? 

A queer look crossed Troupe’s face. “Volunteers.” 

There was another pause. No man would invite instant 
death, as he had done, for nothing. So much they could 
make out; but no more. Had the boy been shot to death, 
his splendid valor would have flamed forth to no eye save 
his Maker’s! It was a deed to emblazon the banner and 
shield of a knight. The sun gleamed on the pistol-barrel 
in an unpleasant fashion. The sweet-gums shuddered. 
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“’Lowed we-un wuz fool ’nough ter turn ye loose?” 

“Hold me, then; but send a letter.” 

“Shoo! Cain’t read ner write.” 

“T’ll write it.” 

“En’ putt thur militia atter us —”’ 

“You can take the letter to any man you know — Whig 
or Tory. He can read it to you. That will make you cer- 
tain of every word I write. No time to lose, man!” 

Troupe’s pistol went back into the cow-thief’s breeches. 
“Right smart chance er the boys gwineter git gibbeted 
lessen he-un sen’s word!” 

The other man turned upon Troupe. “Kin ye write any- 
thing thet ll hender Jefferson fum hangin’ of ’em? Kin ye?”’ 

“T can. The Governor will respect the terms of sur- 
render. Good Lord! you are burning daylight!”’ 

“Whut’ll you-un write on?” 

“Anything! This!” kicking the leaves away from some 
white object — a dog’s skull. 

“What? Write on hit!” 

“Time’s precious, I tell you!”’ To himself he murmured: 
“The ancients wrote their wills on the shank-bones of 
sheep. Here goes for a military report on the skull of poor 
Watch, or Bulger. Maybe it will be my last will and tes- 
tament. Who knows?” He wrote: — 


To His Excellency the Governor of Virginia: Thos. Jefferson, 
Esq. 

My Dear Sir: Under terms of surrender, the life of each and 
every Tory prisoner captured yesterday in camp on the Blue 
Ridge is to be secure. The name of the Governor of Virginia 
was the pledge given for the security of their lives. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Yr. Resp. & Obt. Serv’t, 
TROUPE DE BERRIEN ANDERSON, 
Capt. Co. C, McIntosh’s Army. 


He read aloud the message of life and death, borrowed 
his own handkerchief from the bushwhacker, and rolled 
the skull in it. 
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“Deliver it to the Governor as quick as you can. For 
God’s sake, don’t put it in any hand but his. Now ride!” 

After he was in the saddle, the bearer of this queer mili- 
tary report looked at his prisoner with a lurid leer. 

“Now I got thur letter, whut’s ter hender me fum put- . 
tin’ out yer chunk!” 

Troupe’s face did not change. But ah, the serenity of 
his scorn! “Only one thing. I should n’t be worth a thrip 
to you, dead!” 


It would be hard to overstate the dismay and alarm of 
Dr. Pratt and his household when they found that Troupe 
was gone. The wounded boy had left his bed! Gone, 
and made no sign! Noiselessly had he gone, or some of 
the servants would have been waked by his movements; 
secretly he had departed, or he would have left a word 
or line. 

“Damme, sir! What’s happened to the boy? I'll know! 
I’ll find him. Is a sick boy to be spirited from under 
my roof — and that boy Troupe Anderson?” 

Here, Tony’s murmur, “Doctor, Mrs. Anderson’s car- 
riage, sir.” 

This, possibly, was the most trying moment of John 
Pratt’s life. He wrenched himself into composure. He 
endeavored to meet Mrs. Anderson and Dare without the 
face of foreboding. What could escape Sarah Anderson? 

“Troupe is worse!” 

“No, madam.” 

“Something’s wrong?” 

‘“T am anxious about him.” 

“More mystery!” 

“Aye,” mopping his mottled forehead, “more mystery! 
He’s not able to walk. And he’s gone! I can offer no ex- 
planation.” 

Cool, dim, rose-scented, the deserted bedchamber. On 
the candle-stand lay a sword; and crouching by it, on 
guard, a little Indian dog. 

Later in the day the horse Troupe had ridden was 
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missed from the stable. Later yet the stable-boy who 
was supposed to have ridden the horse off on some errand 
returned from his visit to some neighboring plantation, to 
tell his story of the tornado-cloud and Troupe Anderson’s 
midnight gallop. The situation was mitigated. Dr. Pratt 
observed that even a fellow who had lost as much blood 
as had Troupe was capable under strong nervous excite- 
ment of extraordinary effort. “Just as desperately 
wounded men will rally for a charge, and rush at earth- 
works with the best of ’em.” But why had he gone? 
Where? Nothing betrayed any connection between 
Troupe’s sortie and the rush of that funnel-shaped cloud 
. which — miles away and at dead of night — had roared 
through space, leaving the town to sleep on in peace. 

“Whatever the motive for it, that ride’s enough to kill 
him! But it won’t. Those Andersons— last one of ’°em — 
have nerve-force enough to— to remove mountains,” 
avowed the doctor. 

By and by stories about the tornado plodded into town; 
news on muleback. The storm had devastated a distant 
plantation, and thence bounded to the summit of the Blue 
Ridge. “Out on top’ > the forest had been licked up by 
the wind. “Out ’bout Hornbuckle’s Clearin’, Doc.” And 
now Dr. Pratt began to understand — in a degree — what 
must have happened. Troupe, weakened as he was, had 
ridden off in the wake of the storm, frenzied with fear for 
Tom’s safety. Nothing but a matter of life and death 
could have caused him to do such a desperate thing. 
But how was it with Tom? And Unaka? And if they 
were unharmed, where: was Troupe? Hurriedly he as- 
sembled a searching party to go with him to the top of 
the mountain. And there was mounting in hot haste 
then! Hardly were they gone when Mr. Jefferson — with 
him Baron Steuben — came to call on the young officer 
whose daring exploit was in every mouth, as the Governor 
was saying. 

“A mere youth, Baron. The son of our old neighbor, 
Audley Anderson. No gallanter young fellow saw serv- 
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ice in the Kaskaskias than this boy I am about to intro- 
duce to you.” Thus the Governor, when his carriage was 
met by a party of his friends — the second detachment of 
searchers — bound for the mountain. 

The story of Troupe’s ride was told. It was like the 
freak of amadman. ‘There was a mystery about the whole 
business. There was a report flying about that Tom An- 
derson was alive! They said he’d been seen on the streets! 
— could n’t be verified, though. But Troupe had not re- 
turned; nor had one word been heard of the Indian boy. 
For some reason the Cherokee had gone back to the scene 
of their victory over the Tories — probably to recover 
arms they were unable to bring away with their prisoners. 
Troupe had said they left a lot of arms in the Tories’ 
Den: told Bob Brevard. “Bob’s trying to arm his re- 
cruits, you know.” Thus the story was pieced out. 

“T’ll tell you, gentlemen, there’s a mystery in this un- 
accountable affair!’’ exclaimed an excited voice. ‘‘ Heard 
Pratt say he believed events would show that Troupe’s 
midnight gallop to the top of the Blue Ridge was one of 
the bravest acts in the history of Virginia. At that, sir, 
he shut up like an oyster; refused to tell what he knew. 
Now, what do you make of that?” 

Two or three dozen persons were crowding about .Mr. 
Jefferson’s coach, greedily giving ear to the story which 
was a sequel to yesterday’s excitement. One of the lis- 
teners was a mountaineer on a mule. His saddle was a 
potato-sack. What o’ that? The roan mule had speed and 
bottom. It was not till the crowd was dispersing, the 
coachman asking for orders, that the man on the mule 
spoke up. 

“Thish-yur the Governor er Virginia?” 

“It is. Can I be of any service to you?” There was a 
breathless minute, kindled by a pair of eyes like burning- 
glasses. 

“Thur’s er letter in hyur. Onwrop hit. Don’t let hit 
out’n ye hands. Hit’s tre-men-jous important!” 

Not for nothing had the statesman sounded the whole 
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gamut of the passions of men. And divination was with 

him. This whining yokel was a vibration of murderous 

Oe The Governor’s eyes went through and through 
im. : 

“There may be an answer. Wait.” 

But the spurs went into the roan mule’s side, and she 
bolted. 

Steuben said something in German. 

Jefferson pointed to some blood-stains on the cambric. 
“Nothing worse than a dirty handkerchief, I think.” 
Then an exclamation broke from him. The morning sun 
poured through the coach window, over the gubernatorial 
broadcloth knees; whereon was a hound’s skull, white as 
Dresden and cobwebbed with writing. 

And at the same instant, Troupe, leaning against a sweet- 
gum, said to himself, a bit faintly: “ Poor old Watch! I’m 
glad he had a long nose! Just did get in my report to His 
Excellency, on the end of the old hound’s nose!” 


At nightfall the searching-party, tired, hungry, and 
baffled, reached home. They had found nothing but the 
track of the storm. Their efforts to find the underground 
camp of the Tories had been useless. 

Dr. Pratt rode straight to Monticello. “I tell you 
what it is, Jefferson; you must go with me over yonder. 
I have n’t got the heart to tell that brave old woman, 
that devoted girl, and that tender-hearted little ma’m’selle 
too — she’s one of the family — what I must. Yester- 
day, Troupe and Tom were both alive and well. And 
now? God only knows what’s become of ’em! I don’t!” 

“Tom Anderson alive?” 

“ Alive, and full of mischief as any ‘peg-horn.’ To-day 
— no trace of Troupe, Tom, or Unaka!”’ 

His listener was deeply moved. Before putting one 
question, his horse was ordered. The doctor tramped up 
and down the room; swallowed a glass of wine poured by 
his friend’s own hand, groaning that it was a sin to “gulp” 
such port as that! 
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“You bring news?” said Mrs. Anderson steadily, when 
John Pratt and Thomas Jefferson entered the Oxheart 
drawing-room an hour later. 

“Would I could say we bring good news, my friend!” 
And now Dr. Pratt told his extraordinary story, including 
all that related to Tom. He had forborne to broach the 
matter the previous day, that Troupe might be the bearer 
of the joyful tidings: “Tom is alive and well!”” When he 
added the events of the day, — the search for the three 
boys, a search without results, — his voice failed. Mrs. 
Anderson’s lips moved in silent prayer. Dare and Mimi 
sobbed brokenly. 

Said Mr. Jefferson: “I waited until Dr. Pratt should 
return from the mountain, to bring you, Mrs. Anderson, 
a communication which reached me this morning. It s 
from Captain Anderson.” . 

Dr. Pratt was on his legs, his excitement uncontrollable. 
“In God’s name, Thomas!” 

“Who could foresee what news you might bring, Doc- 
tor? In the nature of things, your story came first. The 
message sent me is the latest revelation in a succession of 
astounding events. Troupe sends me his official report of 
the terms of surrender offered by him to the nineteen 
armed Tories he captured yesterday. These bloodthirsty 
criminals should be hanged. But the action of one intrepid 
boy saves them from the gallows.” He read the dispatch 
aloud. Setting the dog’s skull down between the wax- 
lights on the spinnet, he exclaimed: “This report was writ- 
ten under the eyes of his captors. It is undated. There’s 
no word of explanation! He’s a prisoner in the hands of 
the Tories!” : 

“Tf they’ve spared his life!”’ cried out Mrs. Anderson. 

“Be comforted, madam. Think of the splendid heroism 
of this boy! Rejoice that you have mothered such sons. 
The country that can breed such men need never fear 
decadence!” 


CHAPTER XX 


THE BLACK DRAGOONS 


Due south, that was all. From Charlottesville to Hills- 
borough, North Carolina, from Hillsborough to the sea. 
And there you are: Charleston! Tom wished there had 
been time to dig up and “tote off” the buried treasure: 
look to that when they got back to Albemarle. Little did 
he conjecture how and when the buried gold would see the 
sun. Before Charlottesville was many miles behind him, 
he’d heard that Charleston was besieged. Before he was 
much farther on the road, he met a footsore militiaman 
who had been in the Monk’s Corner fight — and seen 
Huger cut to pieces. 

“Hit’s been three weeks en’ better — en’ I jist see him 

eh? 
i “Who, man?” 

“Tarleton!” 

“What’s he like?” 

But the man who had been “whipped for sartain”’ 
shook his head and limped on. To a drover on his way to 
Charlottesville Tom committed a letter for Mrs. Anderson, 
saying where he was and what he meant todo. This letter 
was never delivered. 

The bags of feed brought from the cave were used 
sparingly; every creek-bank was knee-deep in spring grass. 
So much for the horses. As for the boys, fish and game 
could be had anywhere, and Chickasaw plums grew in 
every fence-corner. The Indian used his curious power 
over animals to control the drove. “Patterroller,” the big 
white horse, lived up to his name. Tom had seen the In 
dian standing eye to eye with the other wild creature, 
muttering to him in Cherokee, till the beast’s ears were 
backed, his sides heaving. Then, at a sign from Unaka, 
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the horse’s terrific jaws were opened; the Indian thrust in 
his hand and twisted the stallion’s tongue! Tom yelled — 
covered his eyes. When he looked again, Unaka was rub- 
bing the horse down with a wisp of straw. Thereafter 
“Patterroller” sentineled the herd. The horses were al- 
lowed to graze at will all night; but woe betide him that 
strayed away from his fellows. More than once was Ander- 
son awakened at midnight by rushings and tramplings in 
the river reeds, and then, by the flare of the campfire, he’d 
seen the big milk-white beast seize the straggler by the 
neck and shake him as a terrier shakes a rat. A terrible 
patrol, he. 

When they reached the North Carolina line, the two 
boys discovered that they were in the rear of an army on 
the march. “Unaka, we are the only two fellows in the 
whole country that don’t know what command is marching 
through Carolina! But we’ll keep our mouths shut about 
it.” Everywhere the herd was eyed with lively curiosity, 
and open greed. “If we get to Charleston with ’em, 
Unaka, we'll leave ‘wolf-signs’ behind us: mark that.” 
They were on the road with stragglers, marauders, camp- 
followers of every stripe. Straggling foot-soldiers shouted 
to Tom: “If those horses are for the Baron, oughter let us 
ride. We are the Baron’s men.” 

“Let you ride, the Baron might let me swing!”’ retorted 
the gypsy-faced youngster. 

They grinned; and plodded on. “Who the deuce is the 
Baron? And they all hail from Delaware or Maryland — 
to a man.” Soon he was in the thick of the rabble. “It’s 
the tail of De Kalb’s army. He’s marching on to Charles- 
ton — to help out Lincoln. We are going to play the mis- 
chief getting through this mob with our cattle.” Unaka 
received the news in silence. But he pushed up “ Patter- 
roller’s” lip, exposing the terrible teeth. That night a 
horse-thief tried to capture the big horse. His hand was 
bitten off. No night, now, without a skirmish. Toma- 
hawk, scalping-knife, and pistol came into play in the de- 
fense of the bunch. Then the two boys underwent the ex- 
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perience of Colonel James Jackson of Georgia, while on 
his way to join Moultrie’s command in South Carolina: 
they were seized as spies and condemned to be hanged by 
American troops. To avoid molestation, they had been 
camping in swamps by day, and pushing on with the herd 
by night, whenever practicable. One evening, on coming 
out of the pine thicket where they had lurked all day, they 
were surrounded by a body of “‘levies.”’ 

Tom implored Unaka not to draw his knife. 

“This is the pair that have been cutting and shooting 
everybody comes a-nigh ’em,” said a threatening voice. 

“And that nasty-tempered stallion has maimed a 
dozen men.” 

“Dozen thieves, you mean. We’ve hurt nobody but 
horse-thieves.”’ 

“Who are you? Where are you bound?” 

*“My name is Anderson. Bound for Charleston. These 
horses are for the Southern army.” 

“ By whose orders?” 

“The horses are mine. [ need no authority to drive my 
own stock through the country.” 

“Passport!” 

* ~ Have none. [I’m an American, ate the American 
ines.’ 

“You! You’re a half-breed.”’ 

“T’m a white man — and a Virginian.” 

Up rode a man shouting out: “Spies, spies! Here’s the 
Indian and that half-breed! British spies, with horses for 
the British! Hang ’em!”’ His arm was bundled, his hand 

one. 
r “Search ’em,” ordered the spokesman. 

Nothing was found on their persons but arms and a few 
half-crowns — these from Troupe. But the inquisitor is 
born, and not made. This one poured the bullets from 
Tom’s shot-pouch. One bullet was scratched with an 
initial; it was not heavy enough. He pared it with his 
pen-knife. A tiny film of paper! The disclosure was a 
tremendous shock to Tom. The shot-pouch, like his rifle, 
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was taken from the captured arms — in the Tories’ Cave. 
Here was his death-warrant!— a dispatch from General 
Phillips to Lord Rawdon. 

The levies were yelling for a rope. “Hang him! String 
him up!” shouted the voices of revenge and greed. 

“Prisoner, what have you to say for yourself?” 

“T am innocent. This Cherokee is the son of a chief who 
lost his life because he was the white man’s friend. For 
God’s sake, don’t take the life of a brave, noble fellow! 
He’s ignorant and innocent! I swear it by the Most 
High God!” His passion would have made a dead man’s 
flesh creep. 

The clamor halted. The man whose hand was missing 
growled, “Better swing ’em both up!’ — “Fetch that 
plough-line, yan.” 

In an adjoining field two girls were “ploughing out”’ 
the young corn. Hot-foot ran half a dozen men to cut the 
rope from the mule’s back. One of the girls followed the 
men carrying off her rope. No plough-line, no corn. So 
she came along, crying, wiping her tears away on the tail 
of her bonnet. Between her and the howling levies in the 
road was a rail fence. When one end of the rope flew up in 
the air and fell over the limb of a persimmon tree in the 
road — she understood. In a breath she was poised on the 
top-most rail, staring in a trance of terror at a dusky-faced 
young fellow, with eyes like a hunted stag’s. 

A singsong voice was announcing: — 

“We have determined to release the Indian. He is de- 
clared by the bearer of British dispatches to be ‘ignorant 
and innocent.’ If the condemned spy has anything to say, 
let him speak!” 

The girl burst into shrieks. 

“Is thish-yur er revival er a hangin’? Do about, there!” 
Sukey Wade’s screams rose high above the din of voices. 

Mad hands seized the rope. The knife of Going Snake 
slid through it! Tumult!— with a vengeance! Panther- 
like screams for help! Sukey Wade, clutching the top rail 
with her bare toes, like a bird, signaled a cloud of dust. 


MAD HANDS SEIZED THE ROPE 
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Above the heads of the rabble, her white cottonade 
“coat’’ blood-red in the sunset, she stood — waving 
frantic arms — 

The dust-cloud rolled down upon them. The bray of a 
trumpet cut through the mob of struggling, swaying, 
panting men. They were overpowering an Indian. But 
Unaka still had his back against that tree, and the scalp- 
ing-knife was doing execution! “Clear the road!” com- 
manded a ringing voice. The noses of the cavalry horses 
were hunching the crowd. There was a lurching move- 
ment. Half a dozen men fell back from the persimmon tree. 
One man did not stir— a bleeding savage who stood with 
his back to the trunk of the gallows tree. He was prodded 
with bayonet wounds. But his knife was in his hand. For 
an instant the captain of the troop of horse saw nothing 
but this furious spectacle. 

“Sergeant Shea! What’s the matter here?”’ 

“Histin’ up a spy, Captain. Half-breed. Totin’ British 
dispatches! Cherokee was ugly: fout like a black bear 
with the dogs on him —” 

“Sergeant, I order you to arrest any man who renews 
this fight. Let the prisoner come forward.” 

Out of the breathless crowd stepped a dark, close- 
cropped fellow. 

“Who are you?” 

“Anderson, of Oxheart Plantation, Albemarle, Vir- 

inia.”’ 
; “Great God! I’d know that voice anywhere. It is an 
Anderson!” 

“Audley Anderson’s youngest son.” 

“Boy! How did this come about?”’ 

“I’ve been a prisoner in the hands of the Tories for 
more than four months. That’s how I come by my black 
hide and British dispatches.” 

“Audley Anderson was the best friend I ever had,” 
stretching out his strong hand. “My name’s Dangeridge.” 
A splendid-looking fellow, this! 

“Can this be Peake Dangeridge—who drilled the 
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militia till they dropped — and thrashed Duane’s Tactics 
into the little blue bull?” 

“The same devilish boy,” with an uproarious laugh. 
“T see you know all about him. Well, you can’t stuff your- 
self with British dispatches round here, so I'll give you 
something that’ll hold water till we can get the Baron’s 
signature. Baron du Buysson’s my Colonel. I can’t 
write, but what I say sticks! — like a cuckle-burr to a 
sheep! You write what I tell you.” 

And Tom wrote: — 


Every member of Dangeridge’s Troop of Horse is hereby 
ordered to guard the bearer against molestation. And every 
horse-thief in De Kalb’s army is hereby warned that if 
there’s a grapevine growing between here and Deep River, 
say swing when I get my hands on him. So help me 

od! | 

PEAKE DaNnGERIDGE, Capt. Troop of Horse, 
Du Buysson’s Div., De Kalb’s Army. 


“That'll hold *em down. When we camp I'll find you. 
That drove of horses is enough to make a horse-thief pre- 
pare to meet his God! Everywhere, anywhere, I’m yours 
to count on.” 

A sharp command, and the cavalry dashed away. Be it 
said, there was not a nobler, braver officer in the army than 
Dangeridge. That night our friends camped in a pocosin 
thicket, and Unaka’s wounds were cared for. A few days 
later Tom was conducted to Headquarters by his new 
friend and presented to Du Buysson, the brave officer 
who, a few months thereafter, interposed his own body 
between assaulting bayonets and the dying General de 
Kalb. From Colonel du Buysson, Tom received a pass- 
port which protected his person and property — until that 
oy when the sun rose over the bloody waters of Waxhaw 

reek. 

When the news of the fall of Charleston checked De 
Kalb’s forces at Deep River, the two boys were seventy- 
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five miles in advance of the army, making for South Caro- 
lina. Rumors of disaster to the Southern arms met them 
at every step. At length they overtook Buford’s Regi- 
ment, of the Virginia Line. Buford had withdrawn into 
North Carolina. But on hearing of the surrender of the 
Capital, he had turned back. The ill-fated four hundred 
were marching southward. 

Tom’s blood was running like a mill-race. “What’s to 
be done with the horses? Confound the beasts! We’ve 
brought ’em hundreds of miles; fought for ’em — nearly 
swung for ’em!— and now — the British have bagged the 
army |” 

He gave two of the horses to somebody in the Mecklen- 
burg Settlement on condition that the balance of the herd 
should be pastured, and driven into the swamp when the 
Tories came about. And then — two volunteers enlisted 
in Buford’s Regiment. On the 29th of May, having made 
one hundred and five miles in fifty-four hours, Tarleton’s 
Legion, without warning, fell upon the four hundred 
Rebels. The Black Dragoons! Never to his dying day did 
Tom forget that hour! They crashed down upon Buford 
like a herd of buffalo: men in red coats, riding splendid 
black horses. One stood up in his stirrups. His sword 
made lightnings in the sun. 

Tom fired. He saw an empty saddle. Down went his 
musket. He drew his pistol. He was fighting like a demon 
now: up to his waist in the creek. Men, screaming for 
quarter, were put to the sword all around him. A British 
broadsword — somehow! — was in his hand now. It was 
“worse than a scythe,” men said afterward. 

“Make an end of him!” shouted a dragoon, trying to 
ride down “the black fellow.’”’ His horse received a slash 
that made him rear and fall backwards. Another black 
horse and red coat! Another, and another! 

“Shoot him, Unaka!” yelled Tom desperately. One 
more man pitched forward, hanging by his stirrup, his 
head in the creek. Tom slashed the knee of the nearest 
dragoon. A head appeared above the bloody water; the 
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stump of an arm stuck out— and a dying plough-boy 
screamed : — 

“The Butcher! The Butcher! Yon’s him!” 

The desire to see Tarleton had burned like a coal in Tom 
for long. He looked— It was then the saber-stroke 


reached him. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


BORDER WARFARE 


“Wat’s the matter?” It was a half-conscious cry. 

Unaka, folded up into the compass of a mummy, lifted 
his head from his knees and turned bloodshot eyes on his 
friend outstretched on the puncheons. “Heap fight.” 

Tom attempted to sit up — and gave it up. He knew 
that Unaka put water to his lips; but his intolerable pain 
was bewildering. It was a room — full of groaning men. 
How hot it was in there! Who was that? A girl; bonnet 
in one hand, shoes in the other. There was another 
woman. What were they doing? — ‘Tearing up rags? — 
Somewhere a clear voice: “Andy? Fetch some r’a-al cold 
water, honey.’ Then a man’s voice humming a tune. For 
a long time Tom’s wits seemed floundering in that tune. 

“Hurry, Andy! Keep you busy as a dirt-dobber, boy.” 

Then another man’s voice, labored and painful: “They 
fout like cattymounts — them-thar — Injun en’ tother ’n 
— half-breed, hain’t he?” 

The tune set up again, came close. Tom opened his 
eyes. He saw a lean, interminable man. His humorous 
blue eyes shone from a network of nervous lines. He was 
on his knees, cutting away the clothing from Tom’s side. 

“They tell me you are one of the Blue Hen’s chickens?” 

“Did I kill the Butcher 2” 

“Not by a jugful! He took a whack at you that — 
Hello! Andy, you freckled-faced devil, tell your mammy 
to step this way a minute.’ 

Tom was vaguely aware that two or three persons bent 
above him. The surgeon’s scissors had disclosed a spot 
under Tom’s left shoulder-blade as white as a pearl. 

“What is it? Lord! Don’t you know? It’s a Procla- 

mation! Issued by God Almighty. This skin is full of im- 
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perial Anglo-Saxon blood. White? He’s white as Rhody 
Gaston; and she’s white as the angels. Ain’t that so, Mrs. 
Jackson?” Losing not an instant, the surgeon dressed the 
saber-cut, bantering everybody meantime. “New shoes, 
— eh, Rhody? Bet you ain’t had ’em on! Think too much 
of ’em to wear ’em! Andy! I’ll swear!— Give you a 
chaw-terbacker for another gourd o’ water.” 

“Ain’t he a pretty skin!” It was a girl’s mellifluent 
voice. ‘Andy, keep the flies off a minute, honey. What 
do you think, Doc?” 

“Tt won’t hold him down long. Got vitality enough to 
raise a dozen men! Yes; it was the Butcher’s saber gave 
him that slash, they say.” 

For twenty-four hours Tom’s faculties concentrated 
themselves on the phases of a newly discovered planet — 
the revolutions of a wooden bowl of hot porridge. By and 
by he noticed it was not Unaka’s hand that fed him. 

“Where is he?” 

“Waiting on the wounded.” 

“Was he hurt?” 

“Bruised ; not wounded. One of the Butcher’s men rode 
him down. There, there! He ain’t bad off. And your 
fever’s ’most gone. Go to sleep.” 

When he waked, he saw Unaka moving cat-footed in his 
tattered moccasins among the wounded, helping the sur- 
geon. He surveyed the log walls and clapboard roof; the 
turkey-tail that wagged everlastingly above him. By the 
way, who was it that worked that fly-brush? He turned 
his head. A boy was squatted beside him: a lean, keen, 
freckled-faced, ready-fisted, volant, volitive boy; as full 
of energy as the sun in the heavens. 

“Hello!” staring feebly at the fly-brush. “Any of that 
turkey left?” 

“Lordy!” with an appreciative giggle; “somebody shot 
hit afore Bug-on’s S’render!”’ 

“T’m too late, then.” 

A grin — cordial, companionable, big-souled — over- 
spread the freckled face. ‘Tom’s eyes were closing. 
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The boy stammered, “Hit — hit wuz a sizable gobbler! 
from the looks o’ the tail.” 

66 Eh P bb) 

“Nothin’ — much. Jes’ a-jawin’ ’bout that-thur ole 
turkey-cock. Wanter go to sleep now, don’t ye?” 

“No; I want you to talk to me. What place is this?” 

“Waxhaw meetin’-house.”’ 

“How did I get here?” 

“Tnjun buck toted ye — pick-a-back.”’ 

A portentous pause. The burden of it was intolerable. 
At length, a whisper. It went through the boy like a knife. 

“What was the wind-up at the creek ?”’ 

He winced. His ears crimsoned. He screwed his toes 
into the “puncheons,”’ and shot a furtive glance at the 
rows of prone figures around him. He ducked down and 
put his lips to Tom’s ear. 

“The creek was a plumb butcher-pen. More’n a hun- 
d’ed o’ Buford’s men’s massacreed. The rest was tuk. You- 
all killed five o’ them Black Dragoons; en’ wounded a 
right smart —”’ 

A shaking scream! It came from, a neighbor bundle. 
“En both my legs 1s in Waxhaw Creek — FER NOTHIN’ !” 

In its accusing anguish it was the cry of a lost soul. 
For many a long year afterward did Tom shrink from the 
memory of that cry. 

Freckle-face tiptoed away. 

And Tom knew not that he had talked with the 
Coming Man! The mighty soldier, the rugged hero, the 
spotless Chief Executive of the American People was to 
be wrought from this little Scotch-Irish boy. 


Only women might dare come near the wounded Amer- 
icans. Barring the surgeon, the man who had offered suc- 
cor would have paid for that act of humanity with his life. 
Oh, wiser than serpents, gentler than doves, those scant- 
skirted, barefooted women who labored day and night in 
that hideous hospital. 

By and by Tom knew their names: “Gaston’s gals,”’ 
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with piteous eyes, tender hands, and the courage of the 
Devil; “Andy’s mammy”— how he loved that heroic 
Scotch-Irish face!— the Brattons and the Steels — now 
we come to the gold shoe-buckles and the jeweled cap- 
pins; the McClures and the Lands; Mary Johnson and 
Margaret McCreary; and every one of them rejoicing in 
the Lord, and the name of “Rebel”! 

All military operations had ceased in the Carolinas. 
There was no longer any Southern army. 

“When I grow up I'll raise one,” said Andy. 

The boy brought every rumor afloat to Tom. Captain 
Land was “raisin’ a comp’ny.”” General Sumter had gone 
into camp on Clem’s Branch. 

Then a mysterious whisper sent a tremor through the 
Border. “ Marion’s er slippin’ roun’ ergin. En’ he hain’t 
but seb’n men!” 

“What? Marion? How did Marion get out of Charles- 
ton?” asked Tom. 

‘“Wuz n’ in Charleston — time o’ the s’render. Jumped 
out’n a window, en’ got away. Walkin’ lame yit. Colonel 
Fall ‘lowed he’d broke his ankle.” | 

Then came the news that a secret expedition was to go 
two hundred miles up the country to “fetch lead.” 

“Good! There’s life in the old land yet. If I’m well 
enough, I shall go with Ben Rowan,” said Tom. And he 
went. 

When they got back, — every pack-horse bringing two 
hundred and fifty pounds of lead, — Marion was raising 
a brigade. Tom placed his horses at the disposal of the 
Genius of Partisan Warfare, and was offered the place of 
aide on the Chief’s staff. But the boy had enlisted in 
McClure’s Mounted Riflemen. The Virginian and the 
Cherokee lived live days now, in the white-hot excitement 
of border warfare. McClure disposed his men in small 
detachments about the country, harassing the enemy by 
sudden and desultory attacks. Dependent on their own 
exertions for everything necessary to carry on the contest, 
they entrenched themselves in the swamps and forests 


\ 
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“with the wild beasts,” enduring sore privation. But oh, 
the “dirl” of victory! Unaka was Sumter’s surest scout. 
Tom, the idol of Sumter’s band, was immensely popular 
in every settlement along the frontier. Women at work 
in the fields waved their hands to “Dare-Devil,” as_ they 
called him; and no crossroads, blacksmith’s, mill, or mus- 
ter-ground group failed to cheer him as he galloped by. 

Now came lurid events: the attack on the royal post, 
Rocky Mount, and the battle of Hanging Rock. “Bullets 
poured like hail,” and Tom and Unaka fought like seasoned 
men. Colonel McClure, wounded, had been left behind at 
Waxhaw, and Tom was acting as aide to Sumter when 
Fort Carey was taken and a convoy on the road to Camden 
seized. Now came the news of Gates in the ditch of his 
undoing. Sumter, heavy with spoils, marched for forty- 
eight hours before halting. Not forty miles from Camden 
he went into camp. The men were sleeping, cooking, bath- 
ing in the river, and slaughtering beeves at the moment of 
disastrous surprise. Tarleton had made another saltigrade 
movement. The Black Dragoons were upon them! 

Once more was Tom face to face with his enemy. He 
fired full at Tarleton. But for the great cavalry leader 
Fate held in reserve forty years in Great Britain’s parlia- 
ment. The bullet glanced from the blade of his broad- 
sword. Tom rushed to Sumter’s rescue. But Captain 
Steele was ahead of him. Sumter was asleep. Steele seized 
him in his arms, carried him bodily out of the tent, and set 
him in the saddle. His Rangers, surrounding him, con- 
ducted Sumter through a storm of bullets, fighting stub- 
bornly as they retreated. The Black Dragoons were in hot 
pursuit. At each approach of the enemy the flying Rangers 
would wheel and fire with deadly effect, capturing the 
horses of the fallen after each volley. At length Tarleton’s 
cavalry turned back to the field of slaughter, Sumter’s 
body-guard pressing on toward Charlotte. Save one: Tom 
had obtained permission to go back to the scene of attack 
. and endeavor to find Unaka. He was not among those 
who covered Sumter’s retreat. 
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“He must have been in the river! — with the fellows in 
swimming.” It was nightfall when the lonely rider reached 
“the stronghold on Fishing Creek,’ — oh, dismal mis- 
nomer!— which had been a bloody cul de sac. Night 
though it was, there was light and to spare. All the army 
wagons for which horses could not be had, and stores that 
could not be readily transported, had been collected and 
set on fire. This done, the enemy began their return march 
to Camden. Sumter’s camp had occupied a ridge between 
a bend of the river and the creek. The soaring flames set 
the surrounding fields and woods in bold light. The creek 
and the Catawba locked the bloody battlefield in a baldric 
of rubies. 

This task was the sorest Tom Anderson had ever under- 
taken. The rosy light lavished itself on the faces of the 
dead. No voice hailed him. No man molested him. Like 
one in a dream he moved about, hearing nothing but the 
purr of the flames “and the long ripple washing in the 
reeds.” They were all white men! With hawk’s eyes he 
scanned the river — a glowing mirror to loitering, flame- 
flushed clouds. 

“Never! It can’t be!’? — staggering at the thought that 
the river hid a secret. “They’ve got him! Going on to 
Camden with him.” Impetuous always, he determined on 
a bold undertaking. The boots, scarlet coat, and shako of 
a dead dragoon replaced his own suit. Mounting the black 
cavalry horse,— snatched under fire from ‘arleton’s 
ranks, — he took the road to the river. And suddenly the 
August moon filled the east. 

“By George, any Whig boys up in the bushes yonder, 
they'll pick me off for one of the King’s men!” At the 
ford he caught a glimpse of his reflection in the glassy 
water. “Gaston girls — God bless their little hearts — 
would take a pop at me now!”’ When the road plunged 
into a swamp, and the smell of smoke and blood was shut 
out, [om felt surer of his purpose. “I am going to get 
Unaka! Going to get him! Swing for a spy, if they overhaul 
me!” ‘There were men on the way to Camden that night 
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who looked for the gibbet at the end of the journey. They 
had accepted British protection and gone back to the 
ranks of the Rebels. The King’s horse lunged along. He 
heard the rumble of army wagons! The sound sent a curi- 
ous thrill tripping along the nerves of the boy in the King’s 
uniform. “Now for it!’ and he sent his strong, brilliant 
voice trumpeting through the pine woods: — 


**Come all ye Rebels, and listen while I sing: 
Cornwallis is a-comin’ — you must hide, or you must swing!” 
They answered! — a yelp from the teamsters; nearly a 
mile away. He set the echoes jostling with a brisker 
tune: — 


“Mammy en’ Daddy gone a-huntin’. 
Nobody home but Beck en’ de baby — 
Hail de redcoat! Hail! 

Hail de redcoat! Hail!” 


He trotted up to Tarleton’s wagon-train; to be applauded 
with bellowing laughter and outstretched flasks. The 
wagons were followed by:a mob on foot: three hundred 
British prisoners taken away from Sumter’s guards, to- 
gether with Americans captured in the fight. 

To the tune of “The Bold Soldier Boy” Tom chanted: 
“No-hung tar-hut-tar-he? Where is he? Where is he?” 

A voice overrode Pandemonium. “Ung-ki-taw!” (My 
brother), and there was the haughty Cherokee lashed to 
the tailboard of an army wagon. Unaka had been’ difh- 
cult— and was roped. “During this night march to 
Camden, some of the prisoners fell off by the way, and so 
escaped.” Unaka was one! Under cover of darkness, 
Unaka behind him, Tom rode like mad. When they re- 
crossed the ford, the coat and shako of the Black Dragoon 
were thrown into the river. 


Captain Steele, with “Dare-Devil’’ and Sumter’s scout, 
“traversed the country day and night,” enlisting fresh 
troops. Unaka was sulky over the loss of “ Hil-lis-hut-kee”’ 
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(“Patterroller.”) ‘“Patterroller” and Betty Martin were 
eating their heads off in my Lord Rawdon’s stables in 
Camden. Tom backed the black from Tarleton’s Legion 
—-with a swagger! “Dare-Devil, whur’s yer critter? 
Whur’s Betty Martin?” dernanded Andy. “Been horse- 
tradin’ with Tarleton, Andy! But I’m going to rue-back!” 
he answered: which saying was repeated and chuckled over 
in every cabin for miles around. 

During the next three months Anderson saw service of 
the sternest sort. Cornwallis had come. Ferguson’s march 
was a prolonged skirmish. His Tories stole slaves, burned 
homes, and hanged prisoners, busily. One name was in 
every mouth in the South: “Clark of Georgia!” 

“When Georgia and South Carolina were evacuated by 
their Governments, and the forces of the United States were 
withdrawn from them, Clark alone kept the field: and his 
name spread terror through the whole line of British posts 
from Catawba to the Creek Nation.” 

Tom was sent with dispatches to Clark. But where 
Clark was, nobody knew. Ferguson was dispatched to cut 
him off in South Carolina. It was to forewarn Clark of 
Ferguson that Sumter sent “Dare-Devil.”’ “Ferguson has 
been ordered to throttle Clark in South Carolina. Such a 
calamity must not overtake us. Find Clark!” 

Our courier hawked over the country from the Cowpens 
to the Savannah River, shunning Cornwallis’s spies by the 
hardest sort of work. The earth might have opened and 
swallowed Clark, so completely had he effaced his trail. 
In desperation, Tom struck eastward across the country. 
He plunged into the pine barrens. At the end of another 
day’s ride he had seen no living thing but cows and crows. 
As the red dusk fell, he heard the whicker of a horse. Con- 
cealing himself among the scrub pines, the bearer of 
Sumter’s dispatches awaited developments. Out of the 
thicket came, no vidette, but a lean pony, wearing a 
broken bridle and dragging from the saddle a travel- 
stained linsey riding-skirt. 

“Somebody on the road from Charleston.” The heroic 
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Southern women made long and dangerous journeys to 
convey medicines, clothing, and food to their friends “ per- 
ishing with want and disease in the Capital.’”’ A woman’s 
voice, at a little distance, called the pony, imploringly. 
Tom led the little beast up to a tent in the pines. A girl 
stood in the tent door. 

“Here he is. The rascal’s broken his bridle.”’ 

“Are you one of our men?” 

“T am Sumter’s aide.” 

“Oh, she’s dead!” The girl burst into tears. Pointing 
into the tent, she fell on her knees in an agony of grief. 
Tom dismounted and approached. On a blanket spread 
upon the sand lay a stark figure. 

This was a woman! Hers the fair fame of a Roman 
matron: hers the fighting faith of the Scotch-Irish: hers 
the patriotism of an American: the mother of Andrew 
Jackson! 

She had journeyed a hundred and sixty miles to Charles- 
ton, to alleviate the sufferings of friends on the prisonship; 
had contracted prison-fever, and died on the homeward 
road — in the Wilderness! 

By the hands of the dead Tom received a letter from his 
father! It was dated, “On board the Prison-Ship, Charles- 
ton Harbor.”’ And now he felt as if Clark and his army 
were a millstone around his neck! 

He was overtaken by a grim, grizzled frontiersman, his 
rifle across his saddle. 

“Seen any cattle? I’m a-hunt’n’ cattle en’ cattle- 
thieves.” 

Tom shook his head. “Seen any soldiers? I’m hunt’n’ 
— soldiers.” 

“Whut kinder soldiers?”’ 

“T’m one of Tuck’s boys.” 

“Air ye, now? Tuck ferever!’’ 

The man had a son in Clark’s Rifles. Clark had eluded 
capture by recrossing the mountains. This was the move- 
ment which ushered Ferguson to destruction. Even now 
the shadow of doom lay on King’s Mountain. The dragon’s 
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teeth had sprouted — “the Georgians had busted out’n 
the ground!” Attacked by Dunlap’s “picked and mounted 
men,” Clark’s Georgians had whipped the fight. Ferguson 
was flying to recover the ground lost in the vain pursuit of 
Clark; and Campbell, Sevier, the two McDowells, and 
Cleaveland were upon him. On the march, Lacey and 
Williams of South Carolina and Clark of Georgia wheeled 
into line. And Ferguson’s impious tongue swore: “God 
Almighty Himself cannot drive me from King’s Moun- 
tain!” Three times British bayonets drove back the in- 
furiated Southerners. But the rifles of the mountaineers 
armed Fate. When Ferguson fell, and the big white horse 
he had ridden rushed down the mountain-side Tom heard 
a cry, — shrill, high above the roar of musketry, — “ Hil- 
lis-hut-kee!”’ and crashing over rocks and logs on came 
“Patterroller” to caper round Unaka with every sign of 
delight. 

After Sumter’s victory at Fish Dam Ford, his distin- 
guished prisoner, Colonel Wemyss, of His Majesty’s forces 
regarded Sumter’s aide with some curiosity. 

Said Sumter: “Would you like to know him? Anderson, 
let me acquaint you with Colonel Wemyss, of His Maj- 
esty’s service. My aide is better known as ‘Dare-Devil,’ 
from his — too reckless — gallantry.” 

“Your people are rather given to sobriquets, General?”’ 

“Yes; soldiers, you know, have always been given to 
nicknames. Sylla’s men called him the ‘Mealy Mulberry,’ 
you remember.” 

A shadow in the tent door; and then, a burst of sonorous 
syllables, “like unto the crackling of thorns under a pot”: 
“‘Ts-te-puc-cau-chau-thlocco!” Unaka, with dispatches. 

The Briton turned to Tom. “Do you speak Cherokee?” 

“Yes; all that was General Sumter’s Cherokee sobri- 
quet, “Great Leader!’”’ 

How queerly this interview bore upon after events, we 
shall see. | 

Now Tarleton, a red tornado-cloud, loomed upon the 
horizon. At Blackstock’s house, where Sumter awaited his 
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foe, were the Georgians. Ah, but did n’t they take Fate by 
the throat that day! Twiggs, Clark, Chandler, Jackson, 
Hammond — of Georgia! — “resisted the furious charge 
of Tarleton’s cavalry.” “Jackson, in this action, was un- 
surpassed.”’ “Clark’s Rifles insured the day,’ “When 
Sumter was carried from the field, Twiggs gained the 
battle.” 

Sumter, muttering on his litter, as it was borne at mid- 
night over the wild roads into North Carolina, whispered, 
“My brave Unaka?”’ 

A naked litter-bearer — like a bronze Mercury tipped 
with crows’ feathers — made answer, “ Micco?”’ 

“Bring — Dare-Devil — to me!”’ 

Tarleton owed his life to his horse that day. And our 
Virginia boy’s life was saved by a steel buckle. 

Said Major Doyle, of the British Light Infantry, after 
the battle: “Wan av the Rebel gineral’s lieutenants is a 
’arf-breed chap, ’arnsome as a pi’tcher. When Sumter fell, 
this bit av a b’y jumps on a dirt-thy chicken-coop, clubs a 
musket, an’ lays out three av our fellows like thot! “Tuck 
feriver!’ he yells — a-crackin’ skulls as ye’d crack wal- 
nuts! An’ it’s mesilf thot heard him ter the vurry larst — 
“Tuck feriver!’ Ow! these Geor-r-gians! It’s thim’s the 
bloody fight-thers!”’ 

And Tom himself? After the battle he said: “When 
Twiggs trumpeted, ‘Colonel Jackson, follow the enemy! 
Capture Tarleton!’ I was off with the rest. It was the 
happiest minute of my life. On we went, like mad. Oh, 
we crowded him! I was as close to Tarleton as Billy 
Washington was at the Cowpens. I fired. My bullet went 
through his sleeve — and then the redcoats were all around 
me! A broadsword came down across the back of my neck. 
My stock buckle turned the blade — but the blow felled 
me. I went to earth head foremost.” 

When Tom recovered his senses he was a prisoner. The 
stupefying pain at the back of his neck was all that con- 
cerned him. His hands and feet were tied. Night was com- 
ing. He was in a covered ox wagon. About midnight he 
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was transferred to a galley on the river: in the boat three 
hangdog-looking men. They were on the river two or three 
days, camping on the bank at night when the fog blanketed 
the stream. One morning, Fort Motte—a brilliant picture 
in the sunrise. It was manned by McPherson’s garri- 
son. The royal colors were flying. This fort was the prin- 
cipal depot of the convoys from Charleston to Camden. 
The river swarmed with craft. The “half-breed” was 
dumped into a sloop, just hauling up her anchor. She 
dropped downstream straightway. Down, down, till the 
boom of the sea was in their ears. Rocking in the tide- 
water at the river’s mouth was a dingy little brig, the 
Nancy Ireson. Sumter’s aide was hurried aboard. 


CHAPTER XXII 


“OLD RORY” 


Tue Nancy Ireson lay at her moorings a week. Vainly 
did Tom vex his soul trying to penetrate the mystery of 
her. The skipper was a Portuguese. The second mate 
was his mouthpiece. The sailors were Spaniards and Min- 
orcans, toaman. But the cargo? No rice-casks, tobacco- 
hogsheads, or pelts were hoisted on to the decks of the 
Nancy Ireson. Sometimes, at night, a galley would come 
alongside, and there were thumpings and tramplings and 
— Tom could have sworn it — sounds of a struggle. He 
himself, when not locked in the cuddy where he bunked, 
was under rigid surveillance. One day he ventured on a 
word with the ship’s carpenter, a negro. 

** What ’s her cargo, carpenter! ”’ 

*Deer-hides ’n’ tair”’ (tar). 

The mate’s growl was in Tom’s ear: “None er that!” 

At daylight Tom made a desperate attempt to escape. 
He was pulled out of the tide-water and hauled up on deck. 

Higgins swore vilely. “Take him b’low!” 

Then was the ugly mystery of the little black brig laid 
bare. A slaver! He was in a pit with more than two hun- 
dred blacks. The hatches were usually closed. Sometimes 
a whale-oil lantern burned, filling the pit with smoke. 
Sometimes — darkness. The horror of it!— the degrada- 
tion! He could not close ears or nostrils against pollution. 
He had been roughly handled when recaptured. 

Now he lay doubled up under the ladder, in the fetid 
dark, reaching out after some sustaining thought. “I’m 
the outcome of generations of The Best There Is. That 
ought to mean ferocious fortitude! But, — what a sick 
stomach I’ve got!” 

At first, daylight and fresh air visited the prisoners only 
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when the feed-troughs were filled. But, once the brig had 
weighed anchor, the hatchway was opened, and the herd 
of humanity —in gangs— breathed and exercised on 
deck. The brig loitered into port again shortly, the pris- 
oners all penned below. 

Now came a startling summons. Pedro, the Spanish 
sailor, came down into the hold for the “half-breed.” 
Tom was conducted to the mate. Higgins was alone in 
the captain’s cabin. The boy stood at attention. His 
wear, however, was not unlike that usually favored by 
Fool Billy, for his clothes were “shucked” the night he 
went into the river. | 

Higgins was brief. He was captain. The skipper was 
dead; men all ashore; knew nothing about Captain Bolive’s 
death, nor did Higgins mean to let them know. Tom knew 
enough about the superstitions of sailors to understand 
this. Higgins did not calculate to ship with an ugly crew, 
nor to up-anchor short-handed. Plon-Plon— negro ship’s- 
boy — “knew,” and the ship’s carpenter. 

‘Carpenter ’Il keep his head shet; en’ I’Il take Plon-Plon 
ashore to-night: trade him off. So there you be! Ship’s- 
boy for the voyage! — eh?” leering derisively. 

“God help me if I am!” thought his listener. 

“Git ter work. Go in there, en’ git him ready.” 

“Ready?” stammered Tom. 

“Bundle him in his blanket!” furiously. “Weight him 
down with them scrap-irons! Git him on the hatch-cover! 
Carpenter en’ t’other nigger’ll finish up. Here’s the key 
— Now move!” His ferocity was enough to shake the 
stoutest nerves. 

Inside the cabin a lamp burned feebly. Withal, there 
was light enough to show Tom the ghastly object in the 
bunk. He consumed a minute in fierce thought. Could he ? 
He concealed the dead man under the mattress and bed- 
clothing. Rolling himself in a blanket, he stretched himself 
on the hatch-cover which lay on the floor. A wait. His 
heart pounded so madly he thought the board under him 
must shake! 
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A sound of unwilling steps. Tom summoned from every 
nerve-cell his powers of self-control. Plon-Plon and the 
carpenter came in. One at the head, one at the foot, they 
carried out, as they supposed, the body of the Portuguese 
sea-captain. The carpenter grumbled, “Shark’ll quit us, 
atter dis!” “God save me from the shark!’’ breathed 
Sumter’s aide. 

The plank across the bulwark inclined toward the water. 
The rigid bundle shot into the waves. With a desperate 
effort he released himself from the winding-sheet — and 
rose to the surface. As long as he lived that instant had 
shock in it. It was recalled with crawling nerves forever. 
He struck out — looked back — saw a black fin slipping 
through the water. Then the white of the shark’s belly as 
he rolled on the floor of the water! What a shriek rang out! 
And at the same instant the winding-sheet came to the 
surface. Dawdlingly it wallowed into sight. It sprawled 
on the ripples. The open jaws closed upon it! The man- 
eater was fooled! Mad with terror, poor Tom lunged 
through the bay. A ship’s galley? Was it? Yes!— just 
ahead! His scream was answered. The boat rounded; 
there was a shout of “Aye, aye”’; an oar was stretched out 
to him. He seized it; and strong arms seized him, lifted 
him over the side, — a clean lift, — and held him out at 
arm’s length for an instant. 

“Naething warse than a dooking, — eh, laddie?”’ asked 
the giant with the foghorn voice. 

“That’s all, I thank you, sir!” gasped through chatter- 
ing teeth. 

The fire-basket of an approaching sloop poured tawny 
light over the water. Every near-by object became 
minutely distinct. In the galley, besides the boy just 
pulled out of the water and the tars at the oars, were four 
persons. One was a man wrapped in a heavy cloak that 
concealed his uniform. That he was “a fine-looking young 
man, of a countenance not unprepossessing,’ has been 
chronicled. However, history’s grudging admission falls 
short of Tom’s. “The dog-gone-dest finest-looking fellow 
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I ever saw!” he told himself; as he took a coup-d’eil im- 
pression of the silent, proud-looking young man. “Except 
Troupe!” His companion was small, sunburned, with 
curling hair and elegant features. A dandy to the finger- 
tips he was. The big Scotchman had a face of fiery hon- 
esty. He was instinct with untempered courage. What his 
tongue spake his Highland dirk would spill blood to main- 
tain. History has written down the man: “ Rory McIntosh, 
from his elevation and purity of character, his romantic 
courage, and his madness on some points, may justly be 
called the Quixote of Georgia.” He was about sixty-eight; 
large, and handsome of limb; everywhere “receiving the 
most pointed attentions from the British officers.” His- 
tory is loquacious about Rory. The fourth man in the boat 
was a gillie with a bagpipe. His music had been choked by 
Tom’s arising from the waves. 

“A tass o' whuskey wad na hurt the bairn. An’ my 
flask’s as dry as ony powder-horn,” Rory was saying. 

“Take mine, McIntosh,” lisped the swell. 

The old Highlander thrust a silver flask into Tom’s 
shaking hands. 

“Sir Aineas McIntosh says ye maun drink. D’ ye ken 
French brandy frae Scotch whuskey?”’ jocosely. 

“This is cognac. I’m grateful to Sir A‘neas.” And, 
shaking with a chill, he returned the flask with a quaking 
bow. 

Sir Aineas stared. “Who ith thith?” 

“Cabin-boy aboard the Nancy Ireson —”’ 

“The Nancy Ireson’s the nostiest little slaver that noses 
these coasts,” sneered the other man. 

“Deuthed queer cabin-boy: don’t you think tho, Your 
Lordship?” | 

“Deuced queer lot, Americans,”’ returned the cold, cor- 
rosive voice. “Upon my word, Sir Aineas, in this country 
you ‘ll find boors living like princes, and the sons of princes 
— yes! of British army officers, by Jove! — ploughing 
bull calves!” 


Here the old Highlander, addressing Tom: “Weel, lad- 
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die, ye swim like ony muskrat. But I’m domned if ye 
did na screech like a droonin’ mon!”’ 

“T saw a shark.” 

“Domned if ye did na hae reason to spraich!”’ 

“And the bagpipes were screaming so I thought you’d 
never hear me. ‘Roy’s Wife of Aldavaloch’ was awful 
music — with a shark behind me.” 

“Hout, tout! Here’s a ship’s-boy wi’ at half-breed’s 
hide, a gentleman’s tongue, a nose for French brandy, and 
twa ears for Scotch sangs. Hear til him, Sir Aineas.” 

But Sir A‘neas was saying, “What ’th he like, my 
Lord?” 

“Little runt of a man, ugly as sin, with the pluck of the 
Devil!” | 

“And as rank a Rebel!’’ The response was in such sup- 
pressed tones that “twa ears” caught only a few words — 
“at the house in Tradd Street’? — “notorious Rebels’? — 
“next to Roupel’s’’ — 

At the quay half a dozen blacks with lanterns awaited 
the galley. As the party stepped from the boat, Sir A‘neas 
said something in French about “the Swamp Fox.” My 
conscience! How Tom strained his ears to follow the baro- 
net’s elisions, the other fellow’s preciser French. 

“T’d like to be in at the death, you know,” said Sir 
/Eneas. 

“We'll run the Fox to earth this time: surround the 
house. He’ll be in the trap before he knows it. The daring 
of the fellow!” 

“Oh, Marion’Il dare anything!”’ 

“And Charleston is rotten to the core with rebellion!” 

The baronet damned the Rebels, and looked back at the 
big Highlander. | 

“Have you a thervant here, McIntosh?” 

“My niggers are a’ in Florida, Sir Auneas. I wad na tak 
Jim wr me to Chairleston, because he aye gets ower drunk 
to please me.” 

“My boy will light you home. Go ahead, there, with 
that lantern! And my piper will conduct you, Major. 
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Dugald,” — Sir AZneas dismissed the gillie with a nod, — 
“wait upon Major McIntosh.” 

The two officers, preceded by blacks in livery and 
followed by an orderly, walked briskly up the street. 
They were humorous over their Scotch Quixote, “Old 
Rory.” 

“Hie has plenty of friends,” observed the Englishman. 

And the baronet lisped: “Lord! yes. I wish Your Lord- 
ship could have seen the meeting between Rory and Small 
of Ours, the day Rory reached Charleston. Said he, ‘I have 
traversed, at the risk of my life, the rebellious Province of 
South Carolina to see the famous Major Small!’ Said 
Small: ‘Welcome! welcome! brave Roderick McIntosh. 
I’ve heard His Majesty speak with kindness and respect 
of Roderick McIntosh.’ ‘Spare me, oh, spare me,’ said 
Rory. ‘His Majesty is too good!’ And then the pair hugged 
each other. It was good as a play, my Lord.” 

“Was the old fellow at Savannah?” 

“What could keep him away from a fight? I was sent 
out by General Prevost to hurry up Lincoln with his 
dead —” 

“T know,” with a smile that was the refinement of cyni- 
cism. “Lincoln was prolonging for the Resurrection — in 
the hope of recruiting his ranks!”’ 

“Tf Lincoln had been relieved by the Resurrection, he’d 
have made a bungle of it! — Well, there was Rory strut- 
ting about the field like an old turkey-cock. ‘A glorious 
sight!’ he said. “Our enemies slain in battle.’”’ 

“Came near being picked up by the French down there, 
did n’t he?” 

“At Thunderbolt, yes. It was at Sunbury he lost an eye. 
Demanded the surrender of the fort at Sunbury. He was 
attached to the Fourth Battalion, Sixtieth Regiment, but 
left the British lines and went alone to summon the Rebels 
to surrender.” 

ALONE? 

“Except for his dagger, his swagger, and his nigger.” 

*“Zounds!”’ 
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“His friends could not restrain him. Claymore in hand, 
followed by his faithful black, he approached the fort, 
roaring out: ‘Surrender, you miscreants! How dare you 
presume to resist His Majesty’s arms?’ Captain McIntosh 
— the Rebel — knew him; forbade any firing; threw open 
the gate, and said, ‘Walk in, Major McIntosh, and take 
possession.” ‘I will not trust myself among such vermin,’ 
says Rory. ‘I order you to surrender.’ A rifle was fired. 
The ball passed under his eye. He fell backward, but im- 
mediately recovered. Face to the foe, he retreated, flour- 
ishing his sword. Several shots followed. The negro 
implored him to fly. ‘Run, massa! —dee kill you.’ Says 
Rory: “Run, poor slave? Thou mayst run. I come of a 
race that never runs!’” 

“Bravo, McIntosh!”’ 

“When the French surrounded the home of Robert 
Baillie at Thunderbolt, Rory escaped by dropping out of 
a window. ‘Like a raccoon, sir. To my disgrace, sir,’ he 
swore. ‘But what grieves me is that I had to leave behind 
me the dagger of my ancestors.’”’ 

“What a pity Cervantes missed Roderick McIntosh!” 

“Major Traill, at any rate, makes the most of him. 
Likes to have the old fellow up there to dinner: invited 
some of the mess to meet him. Lloyd and Traill were the 
only Englishmen at table. Lloyd proposed, ‘Scotia: Her 
bard and Chief: Ossian and The McIntosh!’ Rory was 
delighted. Got upon his legs — a performance just then — 
and said: ‘Gentlemen, I gie ye the health o’ Colonel 
Francis Lloyd, o’ His Majesty’s service. Could that brave 
officer and gallant gentleman look to-day intil “the low- 
browed caverns 0’ my ancestors,” he wad there behold, 
wi his own twa een, the Genius o’ Liberty guarded by 
the ghaists o” the McIntoshes!’” 

The Englishman laughed aloud. “Upon my word, I 
shall have to cultivate Rory!” 


Meantime Rory was directing his linkboy: “ Dinna gang 
that gait, chuckle-head. Gang aroond the corner o’ the 
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warehoose, and follow your nose.” He turned upon Tom 
abruptly. “An’ wheer are ye gaun, laddie?” 

“God knows.” 

He was drenched. The wind from the sea almost cut 
him in two. His dress was a shirt and a pair of stockings. 
So soon as the skipper discovered the ghastly ruse, his 
prisoner would be hunted down. The boy knew nobody 
in the Capital. But yet! Sooner than turn his back on 
Charleston that night, he would risk the gibbet. Out yon- 
der somewhere was the prison-ship/! And those words he 
had overheard in the galley! Ah, here was work to be done. 
“Tf I just had an Indian blanket, I’d get to work.” | 

“Coom awa. I offer ye the hospitality o’ my lodgings,” 
and Rory drew Tom’s dripping arm through his own. 

The negro darted ahead with the light. Dugald followed 
with the music. The big Highlander and Tom brought up 
the rear. The pipes shrilled forth, “Oh, Nannie, wilt thou 
gang wi me?” 

“Nannie would if she were in my shoes,’ 
laughing. 

“T hae not been aboot Chairleston wi’out the pibroch,” 
McIntosh remarked pompously. ‘‘Whiles, Sir George Clai- 
borne sends his ain piper to condooct me ower the city. 
Eh, sirs! Ye hae naething on your back, laddie. Pit my 
plaid aroond ye; we maun gang through the toun, ye ken. 
We canna gang sic a like way through the Capital, wi’ the 
pipes ca’ing the fowk to the windows,” — enveloping the 
boy in the tremendous velvet-soft wool plaid unwound 
from his own shoulders. 

They arrived at the pastry-cook’s, and Rory was prodi- 
gal with the shillings divided between Music and Light 
— Dugald and Sambo. His generosity resulted in more 
music; for the piper stopped in the street outside the pie- 
shop, and let loose the biggest screams in the bag, to the 
tune of “Cauld Kale o’ Aberdeen.” 

If “fair words butter no parsnips,”’ neither are they 
salad-oil for cold kale. Up some narrow stairs, into a bit 
of a bedroom over the shop, went Tom and his host. And 


? 


said Tom, 
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no mean host, this. Fumbling with the tinder-box and 
candle in the dark, McIntosh said to somebody stirring 
about in the gloom, “‘ Weel, what hae ye to say for yoursel’, 
Luath?”’ The answer was a joyful whine, and as the candle 
came to time, [om saw a beautiful shepherd dog stealing 
upon him, measuring him with her red-gold eyes. She 
sniffed his calves; condescendingly; critically; enthusiasti- 
cally; and, lifting her silky paw, laid it in Tom’s palm. 
MclIntosh slapped his thigh and burst into a guffaw that 
made the windows rattle. Luath, he declared delightedly, 
was “nae fule.’’ The coals stirred, wood heaped on, the 
guest was wrapped in a blanket and seated before the fire. 
From the little cupboard in the wall came a bottle and two 
pewter mugs. 

“Canary, laddie,” putting a cup in Tom’s hand, “looted 
after the battle o’ Musa. From a Spanish officer’s haver- 
oe ye ken. Aweel! He never missed them. I shot him 

rst.” 

“What do you mean?” 7 

“What I say. He was a captain o’ Spanish Grenadiers, 
charging at the head of his company, when I — like a var- 
mint!— shot him from the bushes. A fine, brave fallow. 
A young Don, ye ken. Dressed like ony Pair-ris doll- 
babby. Sir A‘neas pits me muckle in mind of him. A brave 
soldier; done up in finery an’ laces; wi’ musk an’ essences, 
an’ siclike nick-nackets. Aweel! I shot the Don frae the 
bushes! Like avarmint! Like a Creek Injun!— the only 
mean thing Rory McIntosh has ever done. I'll say that 
muckle for mysel’.” 

“T am sure of it,” with conviction. 

His friend nodded gravely. “There were fower bottles. 
When I cam up to the Capital I fetched twa for mysel’, 
an’ twa for Colonel McIntosh.” 

“Colonel McIntosh? Is Sir A‘neas Colonel McIntosh?” 

“Wha else? He’s Colonel o’ the Seventy-first Regiment 
0’ British Dragoons. He’s The McIntosh, the head o’ the 
Clan McIntosh, ye ken; an’ he’s Sir A‘neas because he was 
born to the title. It pleased God to mak him so. So, ye see, 
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there’s nane better. The King himsel’— God save His 
Majesty!— could na eat salt off the head o’ The MclIn- 
tosh,” with all the infallibility of Scotch pride. 

“There are several of the clan here, it seems. Do you 
know General Lachlan McIntosh?” 

“The Rebel general wha was ta’en prisoner at the sur- 
render o’ the city?” 

“The same: an able soldier and brave man.” 

“Nae doot,” dryly. “It taks a brave mon to mak a gude 
Rebel!” 

There was no answer; and the old man looked a bit dis- 
concerted. Tom was thinking wildly. Pursuit from the 
slaver was certain. If he was recognized — the gibbet 
awaited one of Sumter’s lieutenants. The prison-ship was 
close by! And his enemies had spread a net for the feet of 
the Swamp Fox! Bigger issues than Bruce’s decision hung 
upon a spider-web in Charleston. Marion’s life trembled 
in the balance! Everything was impending. And it seemed 
to the boy that he was hopelessly entangled among possi- 
ble and impossible “moves.” He went to one little window 
and looked out on the harbor, black under the stars; and 
there, the masts of British vessels. A few only. The fleet 
had long since been withdrawn. Had it not been officially 
announced that the South was subdued? That “the war 
was over” in the South? Somewhere out in the offing la 
the prison-ship. “I w// find my father! So help me God!” 

The old Scotchman, propping the tea-kettle on the fire- 
dogs, shot a glance at the unconscious blanketed figure. 
Tom stared out into the night, heedless of the bubbling 
kettle and rattling dishes. And Rory muttered, “The 
chiel whilk turns his back on his belly has muckle on his 
mind!” That the contortionist capable of this feat has 
never been born did not trouble Rory. He was satisfied to 
be sagacious — like most sagacious people! 

“Mair than that,” he resumed, “whaur wad ye find a 
chicken-hearted McIntosh? We hae some o’ the clan doun 
1 Georgia, on the Chattahoochee; wi’ noggins o’ Cherokee 
blood rinning 1 their veins — like a mill-tail— an’ nae 
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whit the warse for ’t; — like yoursel’.” The “half-breed”’ 
squirmed. “Ye dinna ken esl William McIntosh? 
He’s a lion amang men.” 

“T’ve heard so. And your own title, sir?” 

“T am Major Roderick McIntosh. ‘Old Rory’ some 
kittle cattle ca’ me—when weel assured Major McIntosh’s 
back’s turned.” | 

> Major McIntosh,” abruptly, “it’s time I told you 
something about myself —”’ 

“Not till we hae had a bite to eat. I wad na talk to 
Luath aboot rabbit-huntin’ wi’ a hollow belly under her 
hide. I’ll gang doun tae the base o’ supplies, — whilk is the 
pastry-cook’s, ye ken, — an’ we'll hae our supper.” 

He came back with a pork-pie, and a string of sausages 
“long enow to hang the Governor o’ Moro Castle wi’,” he 
declared. Tom brewed the tea, and they fell to. The meal 
over, Rory stretched his great limbs to the warmth of the 
wood fire, in supreme content. Now came the question 
Tom had been burning to ask. Who was the tall, hand- 
some man in the boat? 

“Ou, aye! that was His Lordship; Lord Rawdon himsel’, 

e ken,” 

“Lord Rawdon! ”’ 

“Nae ither — an’ now here’s a gude half-bottle o’ the 
Canary yet. We’ll hae that, an’ then ye maun tell me your 
name and station. This time I'll gie yea toast. God save 
His Majesty! Drink!” 

The big Scot tossed off his wine, and then his eyes fell 
on Tom, standing tall and straight as an Indian, wrapped 
in his blanket, the untasted cup in hand. 

“How daur ye offer sic a like insult to our sovereign?”’ 
roared McIntosh. He drew his dirk and threw it on the 
table. “I’ll pit that there; forbye I might forget mysel’. 
Now, speak! Wha are ye? White? Red? — or what? How 
are you ca’ed? Speak! How daur ye flout His Majesty’s 
health?” He was in a passion, and Tom had need to be 
cool. 

“Tam as white as Sir Aineas. I am called ‘Dare-Devil.’ 
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I abstain from drinking His Majesty’s health because he’s 
not my sovereign. This, Major, with all possible respect 
to yourself. God knows I’m no ingrate.” 

“Daur-Deevil! My ward for’t ye are weel named. Ye 
hae daured mair this minute than ony ither mon wad do. 
If I had na takken ye under my ain roof, I wad na hae 
stayed my hand. The mon that winna drink His Majesty’s 
health wi’ Roderick McIntosh maun tak tent o’ himsel’!” 

“You yourself would spurn me for a truckling knave did 
I drink the health of an enemy. Where is the man would 
dare ask you to drink ‘Success to Washington’? Tell me!” 

“T’d stick my dirk in him.” 

“That I believe.” 

“But sic a like talk aboot His Gracious Majesty! Ill 
wards — ill wards i’ Chairleston!’’ — opening the door to 
make sure no eavesdropper was outside. He pointed to 
the threshold, “Lie thou there, Luath,” and when the dog 
obeyed, and the door was safeguarded, he came and stood 
eye to eye with this daring spirit. 

“Ye are Tiowtspyin 

“No. I was brought here against my will.” 

“No a half-breed?” 

Tom whipped off his blanket. “If my back is not as 
white — by rights — as Sir Aineas’s brow, run your dirk 
into it!” 

The stout spirit, the honesty of the boy, had captivated 
McIntosh from the start. He could not withstand the 
“blade-straight, steel-true” fellow. But he knew the situa- 
tion was charged with danger. Very gravely now he en- 
joined Tom to “mak a clean breast o’ t.”” Tom did. 

He was interrupted but once: “You Sumter’s aide? Ye 
are little mair than a bairn.” 

“There are plenty of bairns in the Southern army, 
Major. I was seventeen last October; and had the biggest 
birthday doings any American ever had: the battle of 
King’s Mountain.” 

When his story was done, his hand was gripped by 
McIntosh. 
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“Ye hae pluck, lad. There’s gude stuff in ye. Domned 
if there is na! I fishit ye oot o’ the harbor, an’ I'll stan’ by 
nae 
And Tom thanked him in no unhandsome fashion. He 
added: “To-morrow, Major, if you will visit the prison- 
ship, I will present to you Major Audley Anderson, my 
father.” 

Having made up his mind to stand by the kidnapped 
boy — Rebel though he was — Old Rory enjoyed the situ- 
ation. He was a lonely man, without ties, and Tom’s com- 
panionship was full of solace and charm. The old soldier’s 
rugged nature softened to the sunniness of the Virginian. 
His Scotch blood leaped at the courage of the boy! 

Next morning Tom awoke refreshed in mind and body. 
Rory, in the best of spirits, was getting their breakfast of 
bacon and eggs. 

“Ye ken, laddie, Chairleston is grievously afflicted wi’ 
contentious fowk wha tak muckle satisfaction, richt now, 
i’ seeing ither fowk gang to the gallows. Ye maun be dis- 
creet. Do naething whilk will set fowk speerin’. Ye under- 
Se a 

Tom promised to be cautious. “But they’d be more 
likely to send me to the ragman. Comfortable as it is, I 
can’t appear in public in my blankety-blank blanket!” 

“Let that flea stick to the wa’. I'll tak tent o’ a’ sic 
matters. I hae been claitherin’ aboot a haunch o’ venison, 
wi a stairvin’ Rebel—tut, tut!” — in prodigious embar- 
rassment, — “‘the mon’s politeeks maks a rump o’. venison 
nane the warse.”’ 

“Right you are, Major,” with a laugh of enjoyment. 

“ Aweel,’’ — still confused, — “I hae spoken to the man 
in the cookshop aboot roasting the meat — an’ when the 
haunch gangs to the cook I’ll e’en bid Sir Aineas to dinner. 
Ye maun ken, when I cam oop to Chairleston The McIn- 
tosh invited me to dine wi’ him at the ordinary. “We'll hae 
calf’s-head, Major,’ says he. ‘ Hout, tout!’ says I. ‘Calf’s- 
head, indeed! I gie calf’s-head to my niggers, Sir A‘neas!’ 
says I. ‘Deviled crabs, then,’ says he — mair an’ mair red 
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i’ the face. ‘ Warse an’ warse,’ says I. ‘We gie shrimp an’ 
crabs an’ sic-like, to our chickens; doun at Mallow.’ Eh, 
sirs! I thocht my Lord Rawdon wad split his sides. Sir 
Eneas is a braw, brave young gentleman, but he’s had his 
upbringing in France, ye ken. Whilk is a misfortune an’ 
no a fault, ye ken, Tammie. I wad na gie a shoe-thrum 
for a Pair-r-ris education! Na, na! Naething but faircical 
notions o’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ fightin’! I hae na been 
educated mysel’ to the point o’ thinkin’ that calf’s-head 
and sheep’s-chittlings are fu’ good enow for a white mon 
— muckle less a McIntosh!’ Tom roared. And Rory was 
much pleased with himself. “Nane the less, The McIntosh 
is a gude soldier: nane better. But when a mon gaes 
drinkin’ sweeten’-water, mincin’ his speech like ony fine 
leddy, an’ plumin’ an’ preenin’ himsel’ like a young bubbly- 
jock wi’ his bill aye 1’ his oil-bag, I says to mysel’: “‘O 
Education! Whaur is thy Victory!’” And Rory was so 
pleased with this peroration that he paused dramatically, 
with Luath’s platter of scraps in hand. 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Tom, and Luath’s tail tapped 
applaudingly. 

“Now we maun stir. Sir George Claiborne will, nae doot, 
send his ain piper to wait on me the day.”’ He brought out 
his uniform — gaudy as an artillery officer’s — and, re- 
moving his Highlander’s dress, placed that and a new lin- 
sey shirt at T'om’s disposal. “ Ye’ll look braw 7’ the kilt an’ 
plaid, nae fear.”’ 

‘Tom was much disconcerted. “But the — the — petti- 
coat does n’t cover my knees!”’ 

“Petticoat? Why dinna ye say cutty-sark, at ance! 
Gude save us a’ — hae I hookit a zany? Knees! Wad ony 
Highlander pit claithes on his honest knees—like a 
wench?” in a fury of disdain. “Ye hae gude limbs o’ your 
ain, laddie. Whilk is nae lee. Pit on the stockings and 
shoon.” 

Tom groaned. And the shoes were impossible. Rory 
hurried. out and purchased a pair of handsome moccasins 
which fitted the fine feet to a nicety. He surveyed his pro- 
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tégé with kindling eyes. The Highland bonnet, plaid, and 
kilt were anything but unbecoming to the youngster. 
“Has na he the eye an’ step o’ a prince?” was the old 
fellow’s reflection. ‘To Anderson he said, “Ye wad pass 
for ane o’ our red McIntoshes — frae the Chattahoochee 
—wi the Cherokee blood hot under their hides.” 

Tom’s story had stirred this brave old spirit to its very 
depths. And Tom himself so filled Rory’s eye and heart 
that at sight of him in Highland costume, Rory broke out 
with a great Gaelic oath, which — fortunately —I am 
unable to spell. He exclaimed earnestly: “ Daur-Deevil, I 
hae na kith nor kin; but I hae land an’ niggers: a bonny 
sight o’ baith. And a hoose o’ coquina; whilk will na blaw 
intil the sea. Gang hame wi’ me to Mallow! doun ’’ Florida. 
An’ I will mak ye as my ain son! I hae gear an’ siller, nae 
fear; an’ Luath has ta’en tae ye!” 

Tom was much moved. “Major, your goodness over- 
whelms me. I am not insensible to the honor you do me! 
But I’m a soldier. I must go back to my command. You 
know,” laughing, “at Blackstock’s the Georgians thrashed 
the redcoats out of their boots. We must follow up our 
advantage.” 

McIntosh shook his head reprovingly. But how his 
single eye shone! “Ye are a bauld, high-headed laddie, 
Tammie.” Buckling on a tremendous sword, he handed 
his cherished dirk to Tom. “It gaes tae my heart tae see 
ye wi the McIntosh plaid aboot those young shoulders 
o your ain. If ye wad but tak my name, laddie, — gang 
back intil the rebel airmy an’ ye will! — but I wad mak 
ye my heir.” 

“Major,” — trying to laugh, — “this 1s sheer bribery 
and corruption! But I’ll never forget your kindness while 
God spares me!”’ wringing the old soldier’s brave hand. 

From the street below came the scream of the bagpipes. 
Sir George Claiborne’s piper was in waiting. And hark! 
that old, old Scotch tune, that was to herald their way 
through Charleston, was “My Boy Tammie!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CHARLESTON 


Tue prison-ship was lying off Sullivan’s Island, two 
miles down the river. Old Rory — as he was familiarly 
called from Charleston to St. Augustine — hired a row- 
boat, and Tom took the oars. He reviewed the situation 
with some misgivings. What if Rory had not the pull on 
red tape that he had on a Scotch dagger? Rory — God 
bless him! — would not stick at taking a seat at the King’s 
council-table — being a McIntosh! 

“How are we to get along without a permit, Major?”’ 

“Dinna fash yoursel’ aboot that, laddie. Nae need tae 
trouble my Lord Rawdon’s secretary aboot sma’ matters. 
Roderick McIntosh is a Royalist and an officer of His 
Majesty’s Militia. Mairover, I hae a word frae The 
McIntosh, whilk’s as gude as gold. It’s been vurry usefu’ 
to me, aboot Chairleston,’”’ — extending one of the noble- 
man’s cards. A few words in French were penciled on it. 
“T canna richtly tell ye what the fule French says, lad; but 
there’s virtue in’t.”’ 

“To be sure. Sir A’neas has written here, ‘Courtesies 
to the bearer will place Sir Aineas McIntosh under obliga- 
tions.’”’ 

Rory’s eyes “goggled” like a goblin’s. “Hear til him 
read it! —Tammie,’—anxiously,— “ye hae na a Pair-r-ris 
education, too?”’ 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“The Lord be thankit!”’ 

“We Southern fellows have tutors, always; and go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, usually. The war has cut Troupe 
and me out of all that — the English university course, I 
mean.” 

“Ye hae had unco advantages, Daur-Deevil.”’ 
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“The best people on God’s earth raised me. They tried 
to make a man of me. | ought to be a pretty decent sort 
of beast. If you could see my grandmother — well, you’d 
think I ought to have the world by the tail, with a downhill 
pull! Instead, here I am with a dyed skin, cropped hair, — 
like an indentured servant, ora prison-bird, — in borrowed 
clothes, and standing a ‘mighty good chance of being 
hanged.” And he flashed upon Rory a pair of eyes that 
had no laughter in them. 

“Hout, tout! bairn. Ye are bould enow to play your 
pairt. Dinna complain at onything in Chairleston, an’ ye 
can snap your fingers at the gallows.” 

“Tell me something about the harbor.” 

““Aweel, ye ken there’s a sandbar whilk lies across the 

~ mouth o’ the bay. Four channels plough the bar: there’s 
the north channel; the Overall, whilk is the middle ane; 
the ship channel, —seventeen foot 0’ water at high tide ;— 
an’ Lawford’s channel, whilk gangs aroond the southern end 
o Sullivan’s Island, where the fort is they ca’ Moultrie.”’ 

“Look, sir! The Nancy Ireson.” 

Thereupon Roderick again dropped into Gaelic. “Sma’ 
blame til ye, laddie, for reeskin the shairk to slip awa frae 
the slaver. Look at the decks o’ her. Swarmin’ wi’ niggers 
pit oot to sun, to keep ’em alive.” 

“Higgins could hardly recognize me — even through a 
glass — in this rig,” but a cold wind seemed to blow along 
hisnerves. He turned his back upon the ill-omened vessel. 

The old Scotchman looked stern. “Dinna think the 
skipper o’ that insecteevorous brig wull pit his foot aboot 
ye. I wad stick my dirk in his ribs.” 

The decks of the prison-ship were hardly less crowded 
than the slaver’s, but with white men. They were exer- 
cising, sunning their blankets, patching their rags. The 
dip of oars in their wake on the smooth floor of the water, 
— the harbor was calm as a lake, —and they were over- 
hauled by a ship’s galley. Init, a Personage and six sailors. 
Rory muttered in excitement: “Haud your oar, Tammie. 
Here’s the Commandant himsel’!” 
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“Not Lord Rawdon?” 

“Na, na. The Commandant o’ the prison-ship.” 

And now Rory amazed Anderson. Hesitation would 
have ill become a McIntosh. He rose to his feet with the 
sure-footedness of a man “usen”’ to a canoe, — the center 
of gravity never perplexed Rory except “whiles” around 
a mess-table, — presenting as big a bulk of red and gold 
as the Personage himself, and bared his brave gray head 
to the sun with no small self-respect. The half-breed at 
the oar went unnoticed. 

In his broadest Scotch Rory made himself known, and 
his errand. “I hae credentials frae Sir A‘neas McIntosh, 
wha will be under obligations for your gude offices, 
Commandant.” 

What a blow to Tom’s hopes that shake of the official 
head. They had been annoyed, aboard, with prison-fever. 
To avoid contagion visitors were no longer allowed: regu- 
lations very stringent. The two boats were not an oar’s 
length apart. 

Rory extended The McIntosh’s card under the very eyes 
of Authority. “I wad be glad to ken that Major Audley 
Anderson, Rebel officer, o’ Washington’s airmy, is no on 
the sick list ?”’ 

“God knows, sir,” gruffly. He stared at the card. “If 
he’s on his legs the prisoner will be permitted five minutes’ 
interview; under guard. An officer will fetch him. Any 
urbanity to a friend of Sir Aineas — yes, yes. My compli- 
ments to him.”’ 

The sailors doubled to their oars. The galley shot away 
— toward the “floating hell.’’ Coming! He was coming! 
Rory kept his eyes fixed studiously on the ship rocking on 
the swell of the tide as gently as a lily on a pond. 

““Whilk ane o’ ’em a’ winna pull off his bonnet to The 
McIntosh? Now I hae tamed the Commandant, ye maun 
do the claverin’, laddie.”’ 

“God bless you, Major!” 

They were within a rifle-shot of the vessel now. He 
stared, with bated breath. Hundreds, and hundreds, and 
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hundreds of wasted, fever-haunted, despairing men. Was 
this the minute he had dreamed of, prayed for, so long! 
Would he — when he came — be like one of those? Would 
he come — the proud man he remembered, “the Chevalier 
Bayard of Virginia,’ — as the ghost of manhood? His 
straining eyes followed one figure in the frowsy multitude. 
It was instinct with purpose among the purposeless. 
“There’s a man that walks like Troupe! He’d be self- 
contained at the mouth of hell—” Something tore and 
tugged at his heart. He could not see the jumbled deck. 
The galley had put off from the vessel. Six sailors, a lieu- 
tenant, — and the man who “walked like Troupe.” “What 
if he should know me!” The thought gave the actor stage- 
fright. With a gulp and a grip of himself, he signaled the 
approaching boat. 

The twelve oars were poised in air; the subaltern sang 
ole — 

“Friends of Audley Anderson, Major of Horse, Wash- 
ington’s Army, may communicate with the prisoner.” 

Tom saluted. Then, to the soldierly, bearded man in 
“ragged regimentals,’’ — 

“Have I the honor of speaking to Major Anderson?” 

A startled look on the thin, jail-bleached face. 

“T am Audley Anderson.” 

“We are charged with messages from your son —” 

“Troupe?” 

“Your second son— John? Ah, Tom! He has your 
letter. He is deeply concerned on your account. Appeal 
has been made for the cartel. Your exchange is promised.” 

Oh, the challenge in those hollow eyes! 

“Where is my boy?” 

“A fortnight ago he was in North Carolina, in good 
health and spirits.”’ 

“Tn North Carolina?”’ 

“He is in the service, sir.”’ 

“Tmpossible!” 

“He is Sumter’s aide: known as ‘Dare-Devil.’”’ 

What a glow kindled through the prison-bleach! “God 
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guard him! Can you give me any news of my eldest 
son?” 

“Captain Anderson was at home on leave, at the sur- 
render of the Capital. He is safe’ — as Tom believed. 

Those thrilling, yearning eyes! The half-breed shivered. 
Was he recognized? His lines! — His lines! The prisoner 
was expressing his gratitude to the messenger. 

“Your thanks are due this gentleman, a friend of your 
son’s: Major Roderick McIntosh, of His Majesty’s 
Militia.” 

Salutations; and the prisoner responded that the name 
of McIntosh was respected in the Southern army. “Sir 
#Eneas McIntosh, with his own sword, preserved the life 
of a Southern officer at Savannah —” 

A nod from the subaltern. The galley swung off. The 
half-breed shouted, “Vive la cartel!’ ‘The interview — 
how difficult and tremulous! — was over. 

Rory was stirred to admiration by Tom’s self-control. 
“He went white an’ red ilka time ye opened ye mouth, lad. 
His heart cried after ye; but his een gied his heart the 
lee!” But Tom could not speak. 

Hark! from the decks of the prison-ship a stentorian 
voice is borne across the water: “Down! Rebels, down!” 
They were vanishing from the decks now; down into the 
hold they went, and went, and went. Not one ragged, 
feeble fellow in sight now. The hatchway was closed. 

Sir George Claiborne’s piper was waiting on the wharf. 
To the strains of ““Who’ll be King but Charlie” they set 
out for my Lord Rawdon’s Headquarters. Rory liked to 
magnify his importance by appearing daily at the rendez- 
vous for all the British officers in the city. 

“Ane o’ the quality — nae reecher nor mair resolute 
Rebel in Chairleston than she — has thretty o’ our officers 
billeted upon her. Her hoose was seized for Officers’ 
Quarters. But she winna gie in. Hauds her groun’ an’ 
sits at the head o’ her ain table ilka meal. Twenty nig- 
gers, men an’ hizzies, wait on my Lord Rawdon. The sil- 
ver platters an’ tankards are a sight to see. Ou, aye! 
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there’s muckle tae look at, an’ mair tae eat. An’ my 
Leddy carries hersel’ as if she’d bidden ’em; ilka ane. 
Tarleton himsel—”’ 

“Ts Tarleton there?” 

“Did na I tell ye, lad, there’s thretty 0’ ’em i’ the hoose? 
My Lord Rawdon, Commandant o’ the post, Colonel 
Tarleton, Colonel Nisbet Balfour, Colonel Lloyd, Sir 
#éneas McIntosh — hout, tout! mair than I can ca’.” 

One sustaining thought Tom hugged to his heart: 
“Come what will, I ’ve seen my father, and conveyed good 
news to him!” And then: “Come what may, I must not 
involve Rory. If the Royalists knew that somebody was 
harboring Sumter’s aide here, in His Majesty’s post, — 
“To the gibbet with him!’”’ 

Rory pointed out a deserted mansion. “This is wheer 
the Rebel Governor Rutledge lives, when he’s no rinnin’ . 
awa frae the foorces o’ His Majesty. Sune syne he flew the 
coop, ye ken.” 

There was crape on the door of the Governor’s mansion, 
and crape on many and many another beautiful residence 
which had been brought piecemeal over sea — brick, mar- 
ble, rosewood, and mahogany. Most of them were vacant; 
the owners refugees since the British occupation. 

Rory and his protégé were by no means unnoticed. In 
his anxiety to seem unconfused by his naked knees Tom 
was sufficiently haughty; and Rory was the picture of 
pomposity. He was living up to his uniform; and that 
would have put to shame the gorgeousness of Alexander 
McGillivray, at the palmy period when he held commis- 
- sions under three governments simultaneously! ‘To make 
matters worse, Rory halted before every gingerbread-stall 
and pie-woman’s basket, to urge: — 

“Tak a bite o’ this gude pone, Daur-Deevil. Eh, sirs! 
I hae tasted warse seedcake 1 my time. Why winna ye hae 
the giblet-pie, lad?’’ And Rory proceeded to eat his way 
through Main Street, like a mouse through a cheese. More 
than one gibe from strolling dragoons reached his ears. 
“Who is it?” jeered one. “G’wan wid ye. It’s the Lord 
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Mayor o’ Lunnon, an’ his naygur!” “It’s some o’ The 
MclIntosh’s ’arf-breed kin.” 

This last was overheard by Rory. “It’s nae sic lee! 
Haud ye cockney tongue!” He finished an apple-turnover, 
wiped his fingers on the tops of his stockings, and filled his 
pockets with “scratch-throat,” the popular sugar candy of 
the period. “It is na the Rebel hooses only, but the Rebel 
lassies as weel, that hae black streamers an’ weepers 
draiglin’ frae °em. The high-headed dames an’ wenches 
wull tak nae pairt 1 the routs an’ balls an’ fine doin’s o’ the 
Royalists. They pit on funeral gairments; for all the warl’ 
as if a corpse waur streekit 1’ ilka hoose 1’ the toun!”’ 

The Virginian had heard that the patriot women of 
Charleston wore black in public; and now he noted a 
number of high-bred gentlewomen clad in mourning. 

“They do as did the nobility of old Rome when disaster 
befell the Roman arms.” 

“Look! wull ye? Yon’s ca’ed the Beauty o’ Chairleston, 
an’ she’s scornfu’ as the Queen o’ Spain.” 

No need to point out this beautiful Rebel. Who could 
turn a cold eye on this girlish princess? Her sable robes 
were a foil to sumptuous beauty. At this minute ensued 
one of those unlooked-for and apparently unimportant 
incidents which “lay hold on eternity.” They came up to 
Lord Rawdon’s quarters, a noble old mansion, set among 
orange trees. A sentinel paced the piazza. Another 
guarded the gate, which was set in a stone wall. From the 
other side of the wall, voices. 

“She’s coming!”’ 

“What of it? She won’t look at us /” 

“Won't she? Wait and see.” 

“Pooh, she scorns a Royalist.”’ 

“She shall see me, and speak to me. Twenty pounds 
down, if she does n’t!”’ 

A vonel7’ 

And out of the gate came two of the gilded youth of 
Lord Rawdon’s command: handsome, vain, reckless, 
stick-at-nothing young fellows, resplendent in jewels, lace, 
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and velvet, every gem and ruffle the mode of the minute. 
The Beauty of Charleston was almost face to face with 
nxory and Tom, as the two young Royalists stepped into 
the street. For an instant the black-robed beauty con- 
fronted the gorgeous pair — like a disdainfuler Lady Jane 
Grey, whose sad-colored garments mocked the brilliance 
of her begemmed courtiers. 

“Now or never, Paris,” jeered one, in a flippant under- 
tone. 

The young fellow called Paris stepped forward, bowed 
low, and extended a knot of roses. “Will an unconquered 
Rebel wear the roses of a conquered Royalist?” 

Her eyes opened wide, her lips parted, and she tried to 
pass him. A sneering laugh from his companion sent the 
blood to the very roots of Paris’s powdered curls. |: 

“Fairest, coldest, coyest beauty!’’ He caught her hand, 
and kissed her pouting lips. Her little gloved hand smote 
his face sharply. 

A roar of laughter from one man looking on; a cry of 
rage from another. 

“You hound!’’ And Tom hurled himself on the offender 
with such violence that Paris sprawled backward upon the 
pavement. It was a crashing fall, but he found his wind 
and his legs with astonishing quickness. 

“Defend yourself!’ — drawing his sword and gasping 
with rage. 

Tom parried the thrust with the Highland dirk: once! 
twice!— at a tremendous disadvantage. 

“T can’t do that again,” he told himself. He girded him- 
self for the worst. 

And at this tense instant Rory, with a bull-like rush, 
was between them. 

“Tak my sword, Tammie; an’ haud him to his wark!”’ 

“Captain Paris!” 

The young Royalist faced about, and saluted. Sir A¢neas 
McIntosh! Nobody had had time for him. He had stepped 
from his carriage quite unnoticed, while the rapier and the 
claymore were coming together. 
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Paris was captain of a Loyalist troop; Sir Aineas was 
his colonel — as ‘Tom learned thereafter. 

The little baronet came up briskly. 

“Put up your sword, thir.” 

Paris obeyed; saluted; and blurted out, thickly, “This 
black Highlander attacked me, Sir Aneas, —” 

“T witnethed the whole affair. You were guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

“Colonel McIntosh!” and Paris turned ashen. “A 
foolish gallantry,” he protested: “to win a wager!” 

“You detherve a horthewhipping, thir.”’ Sir A‘neas’s 
brutal candor was set off quaintly by his elegant lisp. 
“Yeth, thir: a horthewhipping!”’ 

On the piazza of Rawdon’s quarters a dozen redcoat 
officers. ‘They came hurrying out to the street, hot-foot; 
but Paris shook them off. Choking with rage, he strode 
by them without speaking. : 

“A fool and his honey are soon parted!’’ remarked a 
blistering humorist. ‘There was a roar of laughter: 

“Gad! Sir A’neas did n’t mince matters.” 

“There goes a hundred pounds! Paris bet Trelawney 
that he’d take the girl in the hearse-curtains to Lady 
Savage’s ball to-night.” 

“Boxed his ears! — the little spitfire.”’ 

“See the Highlander juggle with that dirk? Neat, ’pon 
my soul.” 

“That prune-colored velvet coat’s done for. Pity! *T is 
an uncommonly pretty thing. He’ll have to give it to the 
niggers. Poor Paris!” 

“Poor Paris, indeed!” retorted another. “I’d be willing 
to have my ears boxed, my back muddied, and my colonel 
as mad as a mad bull, for that kiss Paris snatched. The 
Belle of Charleston is the loveliest of her sex.” 

“You fellows did n’t hear Val Paris reciting, — 

***Go, lovely rose; 
Tell her that wastes her time on me 
That now, she knows 
When most I liken her to thee’ 


——and so on.” 
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“She did n’t waste much time on him, by George!” 

These excited quips reached the group in the street with 
‘unpleasant distinctness. Tom forgot his cropped hair! 
He bared his head with an obeisance Captain Valentine 
Paris would not have derided. His self-possession was 
admirable. 

“Ma’m’selle, will you accept my escort?” 

Sir Aineas, startled and annoyed, displayed his charac- 
teristic quickness. He was no quicker at the memorable 
ate of Briar Creek. He extended his card to the agitated 

irl. 

“Miss Elliott, my carriage is here. Let me take you 
home, I beg.” 

“Will you honor me?” Tom stood his ground. 

“Impossible!”’ exclaimed the baronet. “Mon Dieu, 
man! Stand aside!”’ 

“Til see you dead first!’’ The Virginia blood was a 
witches’ caldron now. 

“What, sir? How dare you address such language to 
me! The Colonel of the Seventy-first —”’ 

“Pardon me, Colonel. We’re all a bit excited,” quietly. 

“Who are you, sir? Pardieu! What effrontery! Offer- 
ing to take this young lady home! You? You don’t know 
that I’m The McIntosh.” 

The Virginian stood tall and straight. Because he was 
excited, he dropped into French. He gave Sir A‘neas a 
level look and a shrug. “Laissez-moi!’’ He drew a step 
nearer the belle of belles. “Ma’m’selle, permit me.” 

What was there in his voice that vibrated through and 
through her? She faced twenty British officers— men of 
the world every one of them, — but her eyes were turned 
on Sir /Eneas. She swept him a magnificent curtsy. (“ Eh, 
mon, it had the dip o’ a swallow, and the spread o’ a pea- 
fowel’s tail to’t!”’ Rory declared, when he told this story.) 

“Sir ZEneas, I’m honored by your acquaintance; and 
grateful for your kindness,” — the stateliness of seventeen 
is something matchless, —“‘which I must decline.”’ She 
laid a hand on Tom’s linsey shirt-sleeve. “We will go.” 
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Sir AEneas would have been more than mortal could he 
have hidden his chagrin. 

“Diable! Ith it a half-breed, or what?” 

And at this minute the bagpipes brayed out “The De’il 
is in the Lassies, O!’’ Somebody chucked the piper a shil- 
ling. And the bystanders enjoyed the hit. They stared 
with curious eyes as the beauty and the swarthy Highlander 
walked away. 

“T trust you’ve no misgivings on the score of doing so 
much honor to — a half-breed?”’? She shook her head. Not 
one word would come. “Listen! I’m Anglo-Saxon, body 
and soul! And a Virginian’s as well-born as a baronet, — 
eh?” talking in a blue streak to cover her agitation. “I am 
in sympathy with your mourning garb, ma’m’selle. More 
than that I dare not say. I must say nothing about my- 
self —”’ 

“Ah? But certainly,” haughtily. 

“But I’ve the advantage of you. One may hear much 
about the Beauty of Charleston; whereas I must hold my 
tongue about the man you’ve honored.” 

She crimsoned with haughtiness. “I’m going to see Mrs. 
Slocumb. Will you ring the bell in the next gate?” Then, 
dropping her reserve, “Oh, my heart is so full, I can’t 
thank you!” 

“Don’t! If you do” — daringly — “I won’t ring that 
bell for you.” 

She ceased to tremble; she laughed! — and he took his 
courage in both hands. 

“Tf only that old brass knob would come off in my hand! 
They usually do, you know.” 

“This one does n t,” with ania 

“Then —I’d rather not touch’ it!” gravely. 

“Oh, yonder comes old Pomp. I can save you the 
trouble of ringing!” 

“Listen. I must learn from one who wears black for 
Charleston who lives in ‘the house next to Roupel’s.’ You 
may trust me.’ 

“I know it! Roupel is the Postmaster-General, Loyalist. 
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Next door lives an ardent patriot, a lady whose husband 
and sons are in Marion’s army.”’ Her eyes were full upon 
him: “My question, now! Do you know Lady Pantoufle?”’ 

His start of amazement, his choking voice, told their 
story. 

“Where could you have heard that name?” he faltered. 

“T have unmasked you!” She swept him a mocking 
curtsy. “Oh, I shall never forget your brave deed! Old 
Pomp’s coming. Be quick!” — giving him her hand to 
kiss. “Good-bye!”’ 

His bewilderment could hardly be overstated. In 
Charleston he knew nobody but the old fellow who’d pulled 
him out of bad company— the shark’s! “How in Heaven’s 
name could she know anything about little sis? She knows 
who I am!” —which was true enough. The thing was a 
tormenting mystery. No elucidation, however, came of 
eee suns. Had he only known how elucidation was to 
come! : 

“Sometime, somewhere, I'll get to the bottom of this 
new mystery. How mysteries pursue me, and beset me, at 
every step!”’ And how strangely Dare’s pet name — the 
familiar household word — rang in his ears here, in this 
armed city, whose streets he trod in disguise, at the risk of 
his life! 

“My conscience! I’ve talked to my father, without his 
knowing that he was speaking to his son, got into a fight, 
a flirtation, and a mystery — all in one morning! What 
extol: 

Could he have foreknown all that would befall him be- 
fore another sunrise, he would have blenched. He made 
his way back to Rory’s lodgings by a circuitous route. He 
_had no thought of leaving those four walls before night. 
The “topless towers”’ of Charleston’s churches were not 
the only emblems clear-cut against Charleston’s skies. 
Black gibbets blighted the purple. This Minotaur de- 
voured “Rebels.” Tom’s determination not to set foot on 
the streets again that day was fully concurred in by Rory, 
when he came home. He was full of the fight. 
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“Eh, sirs!”” — slapping his thigh, — “it’s the talk o’ the 
toun! Gang wheer ye wull, there’s naething but claver 
aboot Valentine Pair-r-ris, Beauty 0’ Chairleston, an’ the 
half-breed Hielander. My ward, Daur-Deevil, I thocht 
ye’d break ilka bone ? the coxcomb’s body.” 

“Humph! I thought he’d run me through. But for 

ou | ake 

““Aweel, it was gude as a cock-fight!” chuckling with 
gratification. “Captain Pair-r-ris will lose his ’arnsome 
coat — it’s a’maist a pity sic a bonny blueberry velvet 
maun gang to the niggers. Colonel Blethsoe said as muckle 
—an’ The McIntosh went awa wi’ a flea in his ear — 
whilk will happen, whiles, even to ane o’ the titled fowk — 
an’ ye yoursel’, Tammie, walkit off wi the lassie on your 
airm! Weel dune, lad!’?— in open exultation over the 
termination of the row. 

Should he tell Rory that his identity had been discov- 
ered? That in some unsuspected, unguessable way, the 
Belle of Charleston had seized the secret. To tell him 
would be to burden Rory with anxiety. And the girl would 
never betray his secret. Rory’s very next words showed 
the need for redoubled caution respecting his own as well 
as his protégé’s movements; as a result of the fight in 
which Tom had been so unexpectedly mixed up. 

“Sune syne [cam awa. Dinna dout I used my twa legs. 
I wad na hae had Sir Atneas speerin’ aboot ae ‘black 
Hielander.’ Na, na! It’s ill wark to gang aboot. wi’ ye 
lugs open tae speerin’ fowk. There was stir enow! Muckle 
claver 1’ the wine-shop by the mairket — wheer I tak my 
tass o’ auld speerits. Ane o’ the young gamecocks speakit 
up, ‘I hae na mair use for a Rebel 1’ petticoats than for 
ane 1 coonskin cap!’ Anither maggerful body speers, 
“Wha was the whaup gied Valentine Pair-r-ris sic a black 
eye?’ Anither whispers: ‘Be done! Here’s the auld fal- 
low whilk whipped oot Ais sword!’ —ilka ane makkin’ his 
neck as lang as a hinny’s! Sae I swallowed my brandy an’ 
cam awa. Sic a claver they keepit up. Ye’d hae thocht 
there had na been a fight in Chairleston since last Hog- 
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manay! When ye strutted off wi’ the lassie, Tammie, ane 
o the young blades speakit up: ‘The bare-legged Hie- 
lander ’s as proud as Punch, by Jove!’ An’ I says mysel’: 
“The bare-legged Hielander’s far frae forfairn! Dinna fash 
yoursel’ aboot the fox wha has lippit off wi’ the crow’s 
cheese!’ Mon, ye suld hae heard the feckless fallows 
bellow!” 

Rory was not without information. “The young leddy,”’ 
was Miss Elinor Elliott. Her home, “a braw, great estate, 
not abune five miles awa.’ Her mother was a widow. No 
member of the family having ever borne arms against the 
Crown, the estate was under British protection. “Eh, 
sirs! there’s mair acres, an’ niggers, at Marley than I can 
count. The heiress is the Rose o’ Marley, an’ the Belle o’ 
'Chairleston. She’s a red-hot she Rebel, ye ken, wi’ her 
jo i the American airmy. Some o’ my Lord Rawdon’s 
troops gaed oot to Marley, sune syne, to capture him —” 

(79 Who P 9) 

“Wha wad it be but the lassie’s jo? — the American. 
He’d swum the river — whilk 1s richt behind the mansion, 
ye ken — an’ was I’ the hoose — or that was the news. Her 
American ’s daft aboot her, or sae the talk is at my Lord 
Rawdon’s table. Aweel, when the troopers cam tae tak 
the American, the bonnie heifer cam oot tae the door an’ 
gied ’em a piece of her mind. “He’s no here. Go look for 
him 1 Marion’s army. How daur ye molest this hoosehold? 
— whilk is under the protection o’ twa armies!’ Sae she 
tauld em. An’ they rode awa, wi out sairching the man- 
sion. Ou, aye; I hae heard the name o’ the American offi- 
cer; but I canna ca’ it. Sir A‘neas himsel’ wad gang coort- 
ing tae Marley, sae fowk say, forbye the wind did na sit 7’ 
the wrang quarter. Nae dout he’d ha’ gie’n his twa een to 
hae escorted the scornfu’ lassie. hame, i’ his fine coach. 
But she wad flout my Lord Rawdon himsel’, or ony mon 
wha was na a Rebel!” 

“But she didn’t knowthat I was one?” (Ah, didn’t she?) 

“Hout, tout! Ye laid hands on Valentine Pair-r-ris for 
her sake. Gude sake, was na that enow?” 
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“Major, I must hide to-day.” 

“Ye are no sae far wrang, [ammie,” gravely. 

“To-night I must dare Charleston. To-morrow, I must 
be gone.” | 

To this Rory interposed every objection he could muster. 

“Major, I must go back to my command.” 

No foreshadowings darkened his courage. He little 
dreamed that he would ride forth with Sumter never 
again! 

Heavily enough, Rory answered: “Ye maun dree your 
weird, Tammie!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MY LORD RAWDON AND THE RUNTY REBEL 


At dark Tom set out on his dangerous mission. The 
mistress of the household was in sympathy with the 
American cause. Nevertheless, a blunder would be fatal. 
Strong excitement gripped him as he approached the 
house in Tradd Street. It was an old, somber, shabby edi- 
fice. Leafless, rusty wistaria vines overran the double gal- 
lery. As yet the candles were unlighted. The indications 
were that he was in time. The gate in the garden wall was 
locked. He rang the bell in the brick pillar, and waited, 
it seemed to him, half an hour. And life and death hung 
on the minutes. It was so quiet he could hear the unlock- 
ing of the hall door. An old negress came out, carrying a 
brass lantern big as a sugar-loaf. She opened the gate, 
murmured some gentle observation on the exigencies of 
war times, relocked the iron door, and led on. As Ander- 
son went up the steps, a woman advanced to meet him, a 
stately, sad-eyed lady, with courage and will-force enow to 
have furnished the world with a new Maria Theresa. 

The boy made a soldierly obeisance, his throat dry as a 
cracked gourd. 

“Pardon me for troubling you, madam. I have a com- 
munication for a gentleman who is here.” 

“His name, sir?”’ 

“He is from the country. A small man, suffering from 
lameness.”’ 

Now she turned white to the lips. With a gesture she 
led the way into the drawing-room. Leaning against the 
closed door, she said sternly, — 

: Explain yourself, sir. 

“Tf he is in this house, take me to him. His life’s in 
danger. You need not fear treachery. I’m on Sumter’s 


staff.” 
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“You are a Southerner, that’s certain.” 

“My father, an officer in Wa shington’s army, languishes 
in that prison-ship down the bay.” 

“T believe you.” She took a taper from the branching 
silver candlestick on the chimney-piece. Holding it above 
her head, she looked him full in the eyes. “ But af this ts 
treachery — you shall not escape!” 

“Teli him Dare-Devil must see him. For God’s sake, be 

uick!”’ 
i She opened the door, when the old negress reappeared. 
Leaving Tempe as outpost, she led the way upstairs. 
Noiselessly, they crossed the upper floor. A big oak clothes- 
press masked a door. The shelves had been removed; the 
back of the press was a sliding panel, the entrance to an 
unsuspected room beyond. His guide drew back the panel, 
whispering, “I will come for you in a few minutes,” and 
she locked the door of the press. From this queer vesti- 
bule Tom stepped into a tiny room with one dormer 
window. He halted in confusion. What had he “run to 
earth’’? 

Before the fire sat a little old army chaplain; in a skimpy 
suit of ill-fitting black, shrunken with rain and bespattered 
with mire, and a priest’s cap and bands. He was drying 
his wet boots on the hearth. “‘ Whoever he is, he forded the 
river,’ thought Tom. Though the intruder had entered 
so silently, the old chaplain could see through the pores of 
his skin. He sprang to his feet, one hand in the breast 
of the muddy old alpaca coat, and tiger eyes were on the 
Highlander. 

“Stand still!” bringing his pistol to bear on Tom. 

And now Tom recognized him. He saluted, at the point 
of the pistol. 

“It’s Dare-Devil, General.” 

“What! What!” wringing the dusky hand. “Your dis- 
guise is complete. On my soul, it is.”’ 

“And yours, General. I’m here to warn you. The 
British are coming to search the house. I heard it from 
Lord Rawdon’s own lips! Fly!” 
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“Going to smoke me out, eh? Confound His Lordship! 
—and a wet boot!” tugging at the sodden boots. 

Tom groaned. “They won’t go on. Change clothes with 
me. Gives you another chance. Hurry!” 

“But your” 

“Who wants me?”’ 

An inspiration. Ina moment the apparel made the man. 
Lo, a lean, “runty”’ Highlander, and a swagger chaplain; 
dangerously alive — for a chaplain — and so buoyant and 
cocksure that his cut ill accorded with his cloth. Tom 
whispered: “To pass for the Highlander that came into 
the house, you must be swarthy,” and an ink-bottle and 
handkerchief did the work. The two stained hands met, 
and Marion was gone. 

And now Tom wrestled with the stubborn boots. As he 
dragged them on, another signal from the secret door. She 
was there; she hurried him down into the drawing-room. 
She lighted taper after taper, until the room was brilliant 
with light. Then she set out a chess-board, whispering, as 
she bent above the pieces: “That was a brilliant ruse. You 
are brave! — quick-witted! God guard you — whoever 
you are!” 

Her passion thrilled him. Aloud he said, “It is your 
move, madam”’; under his breath he asked, — ‘“‘ What do 
you hear?” 

And she answered, under her breath, “The veranda is 
full of men!” 

The Venetian blinds were torn open; a saber rapped the 
glass; and a bullyragging voice commanded, — 

“Open this door, in the King’s name!” 

Tom took the candle from her hand. “Let me go, ma- 
dam,” and he threw the door wide to twoscore of redcoats. 

“Where is the Rebel? — Marion? Surrender him!” 
thundered an officer. 

The man in black answered with civil remonstrance, 
“He is not here, Captain.” 

Tempe came forward, extending a little key-basket, 
with a look of mannerly bewilderment. 
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Tempe’s mistress pointed to the keys. “Use them, 
please. Don’t break the locks.” 

“Do you mean to say the Rebel American Marion is not 
hidden in this house?” 

ik assert that he is not.” Then, in an outburst of indig- 
nation, “Look for him!” 

“You, yourself, woman, are in danger for aiding and 
abetting this arch-enemy of His Majesty,” retorted the 
sergeant Tom had promoted. She measured him with 
scathing eyes, but held her tongue. At a signal the troop- 
ers rushed through the house, tramping, shouting, throw- 
ing open doors, and sounding the wainscot with their 
sabers. On the veranda a man wrapped in a heavy 
cloak leaned against a column. He was still as a statue; 
and it was dark under the old shaddock tree. Tom said 
to himself: “Waiting for the dogs to jump the fox! A 
cold trail, my Lord!” 

A passionate whisper was in his ear: “Who could have 
betrayed his hiding-place to Rawdon? I have come to 
know the meaning of that terrible injunction, “A man’s 
foes shall be those of his own household.’ ‘Thank God for 
you!” And she turned off, to pace the room with the foot 
of a queen. The baffled soldiers were coming downstairs, 
without a prisoner. 

“Well, Sergeant?” demanded the incisive voice. 

But the Sergeant mumbled. His report could not be 
overheard by the listeners. And suddenly a light step was 
in the drawing-room; and there stood the Commandant 
of His Majesty’s forces at Charleston. His handsome, 
high-bred face was dark with passion. The prize had 
slipped through his fingers. Marion had mocked him! 
With a haughty bow he pointed to Tom. 

“Madam, who is this person?” 

A missionary to the Indians, Lord Rawdon; and, I pre- 
sume, ’— corrosively, — “to the British as well!” 

He bit his lip; his fine eyes surveyed the emissary of the 
Church with no favor. Beautiful, contumelious eyes they 
were; for did not the “scornful looks” of Cornwallis’s aide 
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stir to wrath the haughty Germantown dames at the sur- 
render? 

“Who are you? — eh!” 

The missionary to the Indians, who had Bee meekly 
scraping some candle-grease from his measly sleeve, man- 
aged to answer: “My name is Anderson, please Your 
Lordship. I arrived last night —”’ 

“Does anybody in Charleston know who you are, man?”’ 

“JT am not unknown to Colonel Wemyss, of Your 
Lordship’s staff.” 

A hit! And of course Wemyss was still numbered among 
Sumter’s prisoners, on Broad River. 

“Reached Charleston last night, you say?” 

“Yes, my Lord: aboard the brig Nancy Ireson,” humbly. 

Rawdon turned contemptuously away; and his rejoinder 
to the Sergeant was distinct enough. “Arrest him? No! 
What do I want with such crow-bait? It’s Marion I want! 
And [’ll take him!”’ 


Oh, but it was good to be out in the night once more; 
the pavement under his feet, the sea-wind in his face. 4nd 
Marion safe! “Would n’t I like to ‘bust out’ in a corn- 
shuckin’ song!’ The moon was coming up now, and the 
boy feasted his eyes on the picturesque old city, set in 
ethereal splendor. Stopping short to look about him, he 
discovered that somebody was dogging his steps. “My 
Lord’s spy saw me come out.” He tramped on, outwardly 
unsuspicious but full of perturbation. Then he tried to 
dodge his pursuer. The latter knew Charleston better 
than did Tom. He picked up the trail and came on. 
Anxiety got hold on the Virginian. 

“Tf the spies are after me, I'll keep away from Rory,” 
and he turned back, retracing his steps for half a mile. And 
now the spy hid himself. 

At this instant the street was thrown into a tumult of 
excitement over something. Tom could not make out the 
cause. People came rushing from every door; clamorous 
crowds filled the streets. That they were bent on vengeance 
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was certain. There was the hoarse roar of an ugly mob. 
There were shouts and shrieks. 

“Take him! To the gibbet!”’ 

On a sudden, a bugle signal. The roll of a drum. And 
then, high above the uproar an eagle-scream — the bag- 

Ipes. 

i the fugitive listened to the outburst a crowd darted 
by. In an instant he was one of them, running at top 
speed with the rabble. In the shadow of old St. Michael’s 
he slackened his pace. Two dragoons rushed round a 
corner. 

“Who murdered him?” they shouted, hoarse with ex- 
citement. 

“Nobody knows. Bad business!” He stood panting 
and mopping his forehead. They hurried on. 

The church door was ajar; and a feeble light showed 
through the opening. Next instant a black figure had 
slipped through the half-open door. The keys dangled 
from the lock. These went into the intruder’s pocket, and 
then he stopped to reconnoiter. 

An old white-headed negro sexton was extinguishing 
lights and making windows and doors secure; after a wed- 
ding ceremony, yes; for there were flowers on the altar, 
innumerable tapers had been half burned, and the old 
black wore a wedding favor as white as his own head. 
Skulking in the organ loft, Tom seized these details. He 
watched the old man prepare to depart; heard his grum- 
bling, pottering search for the missing keys. There was a 
dissatisfied pause; some inaudible objurgations; and the 
door slammed, doggedly. 

“‘Hope I’m rid of ’em both, the sexton and the spy. I’d 
no mind to be locked up in here.” 

In deadly darkness he began the ascent of the spiral 
steeple stairs. 

“There are bound to be windows after a while.” 

Up and up, and up. 

At length, twilight. Then flaming moonlight. From 
the highest window in St. Michael’s, at an altitude of 


}?? 
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little less than two hundred feet, he looked out over the 
city. 

Everywhere was stir and tumult. The white-pillared 
colonnades were full of people; the pavements swarmed; 
squads of cavalry galloped by; coaches and chariots, by 
hundreds, rolled through Main Street en route to Lady 
Savage’s ball. And over all, the scream of angry eagles 
robbed of their young! The pibrochs. 

The voices of passers-by reached the listener distinctly. 
He heard the word “murder” again; and so learned the 
horror. Valentine Paris had been assassinated ! 

The shock made Tom tremble. 

Not many hours ago he and Paris had fought on the 
street. A mystery surrounded his murder, as he gathered 
from the excited talk on the street. If he were appre- 
hended, it would go hard with him. 

“Poor Paris. I bore him no malice. For all that, I’d 
rather be up here in the belfry of old St. Michael’s to-night 
than anywhere else in Charleston.” 

At this instant between his eyes and the stars went a 
winged triangle. There was a chorus of horns from the 
hautboys of the sky. Wild geese went trumpeting by St. 
Michael’s tower, as heedless of the haunts of men as were 
the stars above, or the sea below. 

Tom listened with a homesick tugging at his heart awak- 
ened by the familiar sound. How they used to “holler”’ 
along the James River! 

“1 wish the old ‘honk-honks’ might betray the murder- 
ers of poor Captain Paris to the British, as the wild cranes 
betrayed the murderers of [bycus.”’ 

Had he known who had done Paris to death, Tom’s 
words would have died in his throat! 

Now, as he reviewed the events of the day, he wondered 
how it was that Sir Atneas had failed to be present when 
the British dragoons surprised “the house in Tradd Street.” 
However, the strain of “the day’s sharp exigence”’ was 
over; for the present, at least. Questions and surmises, 
too, were done with; for, his back against the belfry wall, 
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he sat there in the moonlight fast asleep. The hunted look 
was gone from the beautiful dark face. But oh, the certi- 
tude, the innocence, the puissance of him! 


As for Sir /Eneas, the truth was that the baronet with a 
brother officer had driven out to Marley, the noble estate 
mentioned by Rory as the home and heritage of the Beauty 
of Charleston, to pay his respects to the beauty and her 
mother. 

And so at this minute the four were seated at cards in 
the great white-and-gold drawing-room at Marley. Sir 
/Eneas and Colonel Lloyd had been cordially received by 
Mrs. Elliott, civilly by Miss Elliott. The beautiful Rebel 
was superb in sapphire-colored damask, with a great red 
rose flaming on her white bosom. It was a brilliant trans- 
formation from the black robes worn by the young lady 
on the streets of Charleston to express dolor over British 
occupation. ‘Tom would hardly have recognized his beau- 
tiful tormentor, who had recognized him through his dis- 
guise — him, whom she had never before seen! Was n’t 
that an enigma for our Virginian? 

The four around the card-table, then, were all talking of 
the fracas in which Captain Paris fell foul of a swarthy 
Highlander that morning, when the chords of a guitar 
sounded under the drawing-room window. 

““A serenade!”’ 

“T’ll wager it’s Trelawney,” said the baronet. “He has 
the best voice amongst us.” 

“No, Sir Aineas; it’s not Major Trelawney,” rejoined 
Miss Elliott. The voice was a tenor like “a deep golden 
lute,” the air was the vastly popular “Hunters of Ken- 
tucky,” and the song was this: — 


“Ho, gallants, brim the beaker bowl 
And clink the festal glasses; 
The grape will lend its sapphire soul 
To eulogize the lassies; 
And when ye pledge the lip and curl 
Of loveliness and glory, 
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Here’s a bumper to the gallant girl 
That smote the vandal Tory! 

Here’s honor! Here’s honor 
To loveliness and glory! 

Here’s a bumper to the gallant girl 
That smote the vandal Tory! 


“Our boys are fighting east and west; 
But our women do not linger! 
They take the diamond from the breast, 
The ruby from the finger: 
They send their darlings to the van 
Of honor and of glory, — 
They ’ve all the spirit of a man 
~ ‘To smite the vandal Tory! 
Here’s honor! Here’s honor 
To loveliness and glory! 
Here’s a bumper to the gallant girl 
That smote the vandal Tory!” 


As the last sweet notes melted on the ear, there was 
tense silence in the drawing-room. Mrs. Elliott looked 
pale, and not a little disturbed. Sir A‘neas was black as a 
thunder-cloud. Colonel Lloyd seemed bored merely. 

The young lady was radiant. “What a voice! what a 
song!” 

Very softly she pushed open the French window, and 
went out on the moonlit colonnade. When she returned, 
a minute later, the baronet was preparing to be gone. 

“You may pick me up at the gate, Colonel,” he said to 
his companion. So, when the carriage drove away from 
the door, Sir A‘neas was striding through the grounds. 

The avenue at Marley — by the way, that avenue of 
acacias has received historical mention —— was not more 
than half a mile long, and before the end of it was reached, 
Sir A‘neas had overtaken the man he was looking for. He 
walked rapidly, swinging a guitar in his hand and whistling 
“The Hunters of Kentucky.” A boyish-looking young fel- 
low, this. But he was symmetry itself. And full of resili- 
ence. He wore a suit of faded regimentals. When he saw 
the Paris-bred baronet, he walked faster. 
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“One minute, if you pleathe,” lisped the baronet. 

The other paused. Somehow, Sir A‘neas took little sat- 
isfaction in the discovery that the young fellow was a 
gentleman. “Devilish fine-looking and distingué,” he ad- 
mitted to himself. But what a pang of jealous rage stirred 
him when he perceived in the button-hole of this Rebel’s 
coat, the rose which, a few minutes ago, the beauty had 
worn in her bosom. The two stood staring at each other, 
in the hot light of that fatal moon. 

“You are a paroled prisoner?” A bow. “Your name 
and rank?” 

“Are here,”’ extending a paper. 

Sir AEneas turned the written page about in the moon- 
light. “Thith ith your parole?” 

eels. 

The words, legible enough in that moonlight, are here 
transcribed :— 


‘“‘T do hereby acknowledge myself to be a prisoner of war, 
upon my parole, to His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton; and 
that I am thereby engaged, until I shall be exchanged, or 
otherwise released therefrom, to remain at the barracks at 
Haddrell’s Point, or within six miles thereof without passing 
any rivers, creeks, or arm of the sea; and that I shall not in 
the meantime do, or cause to be done, anything prejudicial 
to the success of His Majesty’s arms, or have intercourse or 
hold correspondence with his enemies; and that, upon a sum- 
mons from His Excellency or other persons having authority 
thereto, I will surrender myself to him, or them, at such time 
and place as I shall hereafter be required. 

Witness my hand, this day of Dec., 1780.” 

TROUPE DE BERRIEN ANDERSON, 
Captain McIntosh’s army. 

‘Witness, C. H. Stumons. 

I do hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the 
parole this day signed by Major Stuart, Com. of Prisoners.” 


And now the prisoner, Troupe de Berrien Anderson, 
remarked : — 
“The Prison Commissioner, Major Stuart, has allowed 
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certain Southern officers to take up quarters in the city. 
I am one of them. So I’m within limits here — being an 
‘oppidan’ instead of a Haddrell’s-Pointer,” with a gleam in 
the grave black eyes. The De Berrien eyes were a survival 
of St. Bartholomew’s Night. 

“Cool as an iced cucumber,” thought the baronet. He 

sh & 
ie Mctnsveh's Army’ © Melntoah | Always Mclntosht 
cIntosh’s Army’ — McIntosh! Always McIntosh! 

“Blood will tell, sir,” responded the American, glancing 
at the card which had been handed to him, bearing the two 
words “The McIntosh.” 

Somehow Sir Atneas was finding this interview much 
more difficult than he had meant it to be. 

“T sought this interview, Captain Anderson, to say cer- 
tain things to you.’”’ An ominous pause. “That Rebel 
song, sung in the hearing of His Majesty’s officers, was an 
insult to them.” 

“You for et, sir, that I knew nothing about your bein 
get, g hs & 
in the house.” 

“M he door — 

y carriage was at the door 

“T have n if the pleasure of an acquaintance with your 
coach horses.”’ 

“By whose leave do you come here — singing Rebel 
songs under these windows — to Miss Elliott?’’ He had 
intended to avoid mentioning the fair firebrand’s name, 
but his temper was rising. 

“Not without the consent of the big mastiff in the back 
yard, you may be sure! But when I sing songs in the 
drawing-room, it 1s by invitation.’ 

f Do you mean to tell me — 

I mean to tell you nothing, Sir A‘neas, about the 
young lady you mention.’ 

“How dare you, an American prisoner, speak in such 
terms to me?” 

“T’m an American prisoner, completely in your power. 
But the young mistress of Marley is not under military 
censorship. I won’t talk of her, to you.’ 

A breathless pause. 
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“Very well, then; I will speak of her to you. D’ you sup- 
pose [’Il have a Rebel prisoner hanging about the young 
lady to whom I am paying my addresses — eh?” And 
then a flash of intuition drove him upon thin ice. “Are — 
are you the American who swam the river yonder — to see 
her!” 

Aat am.”’ 

“What, thir? You’ Under parole to cross ‘no river, 
creek, or arm of the thea!’” hoarse with excitement. 

“A blunder, Sir A‘neas. I swam the Ashley before I 
was captured.”’ Whereupon the baronet “felt curthedly 
thilly,” as he afterward admitted. 

“Ts it true that you, sir, were in this house when the 
young lady defied ‘Tarleton’s troopers?” 

Troupe’s nod roused a tempest of jealousy in Sir Aineas. 
He lost his head. 

“Give me that rose!”’ fiercely. 

“Why? I’ll die first!” 

“Give it up! — or fight.” 

“Fight? But yes; with pleasure.” 

“You’re a swordsman? Good. I challenge you to a duel 
with swords: to-night.” 

How Troupe’s casual nod infuriated him! “My friend 
Captain Taliaferro can be found at the paroled prisoners’ 
quarters — old Savage mansion, you know. He will act 
for me, I may safely say.” 

“My friend Colonel Lloyd will call upon him at once. ” 

“We may leave everything to them, then. Good-night.” 

The big iron gates at the end of the avenue stood wide. 
Outside waited a carriage — and the man in it stared 
impatiently up the prolonged vista of acacias. Great is 
vermilion splashed with gold! A cameo-featured young 
Englishman leaned forward — the moon blazing on a gold 
epaulet — to stare, with arrogant eyes, at the American. 
And he muttered audibly, “Where the devil’s Sir Aineas?”’ 

The other fellow went swinging along the road, whistling 
“The Hunters of Kentucky.” And Colonel Lloyd little 
imagined that this American would be one of the princi- 
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pals in a memorable duel — as startling as it was secret — 
to be fought that night, before the moon went down. 
But how came Troupe to be in Charleston and a paroled 
prisoner? In brief, his Tory captors took him by water to 
Charleston. He escaped from them, and swam the Ashley 
to see the fair Elinor, he having been no infrequent visitor 
at Marley before the surrender of the city. Some spy con- 
veyed to British headquarters the information that an 
American officer was at Marley. A bit later, while Elinor 
Elliott, standing, taper in hand, between two of the mighty 
Corinthian columns of the colonnade, bluffed Tarleton’s 
dragoons, Troupe escaped. Twenty-four hours afterwards 
he was seized by a British scouting party, and imprisoned. 
Subsequently, with other paroled Southern officers, he was 
quartered in a dismantled old house deserted by its refu- 
gee owners, flying from the British. How little Troupe 
dreamed that his father and his brother were close by! 
And how little did “Tom Calvert” suspect, when Rory 
told the story of the heiress of Marley and her reckless 
American sweetheart who dared the river, the outpost’s 
aim, and Tarleton’s Legion for speech with her, that this 
was Troupe! “Eh, sirs! The lassie’s Rebel jo, ye ken!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


** PINK” 


CHARLESTON seethed with sensations that night. People 
would have told you that Lady Savage’s ball to my Lord 
Rawdon was no small event; and, indeed, by nine o’clock 
all the Royalists and Loyalists of fashion in the Capital 
were getting into their coaches, or otherwise preparing to 
be off to Her Ladyship’s. 

Anxiety to reach the ballroom by ten o’clock it was that 
had set Colonel Lloyd a-swearing while he waited for Sir 
Aineas at the gateway of the acacia avenue. 

There was, then, the ferment over the rout. 

There was the projected capture of Marion, albeit this 
was a rigidly guarded secret at the Commandant’s head- 
quarters. 

There was the assassination of Captain Valentine Paris, 
officer of His Majesty’s service, Loyalist, and man-of- 
fashion. His violent death was a shock to the Capital. 
The manner of his fordoing was still mystery, his assailant 
still undiscovered. 

This tremendous excitement was succeeded by the duel 
between Sir A¢neas McIntosh and an American officer, 
plunging the city in gloom and charging the atmosphere 
with tragedy and passion. 

And finally, when the night was almost over, came a 
culmination which wrought upon even my Lord Rawdon’s 
nerves. 

In order that we may command the whole stage, and 
keep track of certain actors in the drama of that eventful 
night, we will go back to the hour when Marion fled from 
the house in Tradd Street. It was dusk when Tom left 
Rory’s lodgings to look for Marion, though not much after 
four o'clock. It was pitch-dark when Marion set foot in 
the street, before the stroke of five. While Tom, in the 
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little room under the eaves, was driving his feet into the 
general’s soaked boots, the partisan leader made his way to 
a near-by deserted residence, abandoned by its stubborn 
patriot owner to His Mayjesty’s forces. The gate had 
dropped from its hinges. The fountain was dry; and to the 
jaws of the marble dolphin disporting himself dismally in 
the dusty marble basin, Marion had trusted his horse’s 
bridle. He mounted and rode away. Friends had provided 
him with the countersign. When challenged, he replied 
“The McIntosh!” and was allowed to proceed. But by 
and by the moon leaped up from the sea. With what a 
light! And with the rising moon rose one man’s evil star. 
_ Marion had neared the river when a young fellow galloped 
out from a side street. He had been in the saddle for hours, 
trying to trail a fugitive. He drew rein, and stared after 
that horseman receding in the moonlight. . 

“Jove! Itzs/ Butif I should be mistaken —” Away he 
lunged, after the Highlander. Directly he was near enough 
to make out that swarthy bridle-hand. His suspicions 
were confirmed by the man’s actions. He would not cast 
one look back at. his pursuer. 

“Look at that black paw! I’ve got him! The very 
scoundrel that knocked me down this morning! Hello! — 
You!” The man in kilt and plaid might have been deaf. 
Captain Valentine Paris was furious at this show of open 
contempt. “Halt!” he shouted, drawing a pistol. Marion 
put spurs to his horse. On came Paris. On the river bank 
stood the ruins of a warehouse which had been gutted by: 
fire. The walls alone were left. Thinking to elude his 
pursuer, Marion galloped through the blackened arch of 
the doorway. Paris followed. Now Marion looked back — 
to fire. 

When Captain Paris’s horse cantered out of the old brick 
ruin, he dragged at one stirrup that which threw the 
Royalists of Charleston into a frenzy. 


Sir A‘neas and Colonel Lloyd, after discussing the 
challenge, determined to present themselves at Lady 
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Savage’s for a few minutes at any rate, and then drive 
straight to Headquarters and prepare for the affair of 
honor. 

“Zounds! my dear Sir A‘neas, Lady Caroline Ethersey 
had promised me the first minuet to-night. Between my 
double obligations —a dance and a duel—I’m in a 
dickens of a fix.” 

Sir AXneas answered absently, “Do you know where 
thothe Americanth are houthed?” 

“Paroled lot? Oh, yes. In an old rookery close by St. 
Philip’s — with the bats and owls. ‘Hungry Hall’ they 
call it. No misnomer, eh?” 

“You don’t know any of ’em, Franthith?”’ 

“Those wretched Rebels? Not I. I’ll hasten to intro- 
duce myself when we get to town. What’s the name of his 
friend, eh?” 

“Taliaferro.” 

“What’s his rank, Sir A‘neas? How do they call him? 
Whole batch, officers.” 

“‘He’s Captain Taliaferro. There’s no more sham about 
the rank of those fellows than there is about yours, 
Colonel; or mine. Gad! Most of the poor devils have 
waded in blood for years. Wear their titles worthily, too. 
I’ve encountered lots of ’em in our Southern campaigns.” 

“How do they starve and fight? That’s an everlasting 
enigma to me!” propounded Colonel Lloyd. “D’ you 
know, we never find a commissary officer among our 
American prisoners.” 

“They don’t have ’em, my dear Franthith. There ’th 
nothing for a commithary offither to steal!” 

Colonel Lloyd’s laugh reached the ears of a young fellow 
walking along the road. He quickened his steps, but the 
coach was abreast of him in a few minutes. Whereupon, 
recognition. 

“Oh, I thay,’ murmured the baronet, “ith he going to 
hoof it back to the thity? — and then meet a thwordth- 
man! Damme, thir! It ith a beathtly shame!” 

Troupe had paused to let the carriage pass. He faced 
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about and saluted his antagonist-elect with no mean dig- 
nity. Ihe moon was on his face, but he had hastily 
turned his lapel over the mischief-making rose: a move- 
ment not lost on Sir Aineas. “A gentleman, every inch of 
him!” he reflected. “It won’t do, you know, Franthith.” 

Though Colonel Lloyd lifted his eyebrows, the coach 
was stopped; and there was the baronet standing in the 
road, the moon silvering his powdered hair as he bowed 
low to the American. 

“If you'll take a theat with uth, we will be honored, 
Captain.” 

“The night is so fine [ like walking. Hark, listen to those 
fox-hounds. There they go!”’ as a pack under full cry 
swept through a distant rice-field. 

“Do they take foxeth by moonlight, at the South?” 

The eyes that were a keepsake from St. Bartholomew’s 
Night shone queerly. “You must be prepared for any- 
thing, at the South; particularly the worst.” 

The Scotchman flashed a keen glance at Troupe. 

“The fox has given ’em a fine run to-night. But he’s 
safe. That swamp down there’s his salvation. I have the 
honor to bid you good-night.” 

Was this innuendo! With quivering nostrils the little 
man surveyed his imperturbable rival. Did that clique of 
American officers know of the attempt made a few hours 
ago to seize the “Swamp Fox’’? It was to have been con- 
ducted with the utmost secrecy. Could it have leaked out f 
“By Heaven, he’s daring!” 

But to Troupe’s ears had come no syllable of the plots 
hatching in the Capital. It had been Tom’s luck to hear, 
to do, and to become the instrument of Fate. As the 
coach door slammed, Colonel Lloyd ejaculated, “‘ As lean 
as a greyhound; and as proud as Lucifer!” 

“The sang-froid of the man! bine 

“Don’t mind Americans,” superbly. “I never do.” 

Notable swells, but two of the bravest men in His 
Majesty’s service, these. It was after nine o’clock when 
they drove into the city. The night was soft as spring. 
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Carriage after carriage rolled by to Lady Savage’s. But 
there was a commotion in the street which had nothing 
to do with Her Ladyship’s ball. Crowds choked the way. 
A detachment of grenadiers was marching up from the 
river. A rabble debouched from a side street, and the bar- 
onet’s horses were rearing wildly at the sight of a stretcher. 
Behind the stretcher walked a Highlander with the bag- 
pipes. Above the hoarse roar of the crowd, the ancient 
battle bugle of Scotland. Oh, the heart-breaking wail: 
“Lochaber will no more return!” 

“What the devil’s the matter?” Sir Aineas called sharply 
to his black coachman. “Get us out of this, Sardanapalus!” 

The polysyllabic negro lashed his horses into a dark 
alley. A bystander hurried to fetch the news. An officer 
had been foully murdered. By whom, nobody knew. Now 
the black footman, who had dropped from his perch and 
run into the crowd, appeared at the coach window: “ Please, 
Your Honor, de gen’man’s name Cap’n Harris.” 

“Harris? — Harris? Don’t know him. To Lady Sav- 
age’s, Sardanapalus.” 

But before he made his bow to Lady Savage, Sir A‘neas 
had found out that the bundle which had barred his way 
in the street just now had been, in life, Valentine Paris. 
He was agitated. In the ballroom door he paused to say 
abruptly, “It’th an ill omen Franthith.” 

“That corkscrew wrist of yours is a worse one, Sir 
/Eneas — for the American!” 

Meantime Troupe went through the ragged, “ratty,” 
trampled shrubbery, up the fissured stone steps, — split 
by a shell, — and entered the old Savage house, former 
residence of the “patriot”? branch of an old Royalist fam- 
ily. Dismal, dismantled, torn by the bombardment, picked 
clean of everything that could be peeled away, — panel- 
ing, wainscoting, and so on, — it was the quarters of more 
than a dozen American officers, paroled prisoners. Bare 
floors resounded under every step; vacant rooms and cor- 
ridors drummed with echoes; and the sea-winds whisked 
in and out through a shattered conservatory in a distract- 
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ing way. Besides, the wind wasted the candle — when 
they had one. Suddenly, voices; jarring through the house 
as through a cavern. 

“No pepper? What’s become of i it, Campbell?” 

“Ben Taliaferro knows I could n’t help it. Shied my 
boot at a rat, and knocked the confounded pepper off the 
chimney-piece.” 

“Campbell’s always spilling things — 

Troupe stepped into the door. “He a something at 
King’s Mountain, they say: more Tory blood than a little! 
Hurrah for Campbell.” Good humor, instanter. 

“Come in, you philandering serenader. Tell us all about 
its 

“Starving Rebel,” said Major Deveaux, “how dare you 
prowl about singing songs under my lady’ S window ?”” 

“Never could sing,” put in a plaintive voice, — “not 
even ‘hime’ tunes; but I’ll be gol-durned if I would n’t 
have more heart to try before a cupboard door than under 
-a lady’s window!”’ 

But even while Troupe joined in the laugh, his pulses 
leaped at the thought, “These be men!” Except Troupe 
himself — a new prisoner — every officer present had been 
captured at the fall of Charleston and admitted to the de- 
liberations of the Council, and had refused British protec- 
tion. Here were men in whom Washington believed: 
Lachlan McIntosh, David Meriwether, Ben Taliaferro, 
and a dozen more. Inexorable patriots, these! ‘Two or 
three fellows were sprawled before the fire; others sat on 
an old camp-chest. A plank, supported by an old oyster- 
barrel and a wrecked spinet, did duty for a table. One man 
held a torch for General Meriwether, who was patching 
his boot. 

A man stretched before the fire raised himself on one 
elbow. “Anderson, have you got anything to eat?” 

“Both my pockets are stuffed with chestnuts!” — and 
Troupe poured the nuts on the plank, amid felicitations. 

“There must be a gallon,” exclaimed Campbell. 

The mess was busy as crows in a cornfield. The volatile 
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Deveaux clattered in: “Where did you get em? Delicate 
question in “Hungry Hall,’ but — where ?” 

“Met an old black mammy out by Governor’s Bridge. 
Thought I looked like her ‘young maussa’ on the prison- 
ship; and so the faithful soul emptied her basket in my 
pockets. God bless her!” 

“Talking of faithful souls, saw Williamson to-day.” 
Williamson was one of their number who had accepted 
British protection at the capitulation, and battened on it. 

A gray head was raised abruptly, and General McIntosh 
looked at Deveaux — McIntosh, then nearly seventy, was 
a man of magnificent physique—with a stern face. 
“Williamson? the renegade? The Lord reward him accord- 
ing to his works.” 

“Big old Scotchman came mighty near rewarding him 
according to his works to-day — and that’s about as bad! 
Eh, General?” grinning. 

McIntosh smiled grimly. Deveaux stood high in his 
esteem. 

The rest put in: “Go it, Deveaux! Tell us about it 

“Oh, I popped my head in the pie-shop uptown — more 
to smell of the good things than anything else — good 
victuals are not for starving Rebs, you know; but Lord! 
such a fumette as there was from the broiled partridges 
and roasted mallards! It made me fairly weak in the knees, 
boys. Well, there sat Williamson! Filling himself with 
chine-and-dumplings, bubble-and-squeak, and roast beef. 
I affected not to see him. Bought a stale and withered 
brickbat of gingerbread, flouted by all but the flies. Costly 
thy rations as thy purse can buy, you know. Williamson 
was watching me. He calls out: ‘Sit down, Major. Come 
and dine with me!’ I turned my back on him. Which so 
angered him he bawled out, — drawing the attention of 
the shop, — ‘If that Rebel from Hungry Hall will come 
here, I’Il balance a bit of bread on his nose: “One. Two. 
Three!” he may catch it if he’s lucky; ’t will stay his hol- 
low belly!’ With that I picked up’an oyster-shell and 
hurled it in his face —”’ 


es 
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“With Rawdon’s gibbet in your face, boy?”’ 

“Aye!” with blazing eyes. 

They dropped their nuts to wring his hand. 

And General McIntosh demanded, “What then, De- 
veaux?”’ 

“Oh, as I shied the old oyster-shell at his pug, J bawled 
out, ‘Balance that on your nose!’ — and, by the Eternal! 
the blood ran for it. In a rage, he jumped up and made at 
me with his sword. I had no weapon — worse than the 
gingerbread. Don’t know how I’d have fared, but a red- 
faced old fellow whiskered like a fox comes striding into 
the shop as if he owned it, and stood glowering at William- 
son. “Dinna bait a hungry mon, he roared. ‘Who are you?’ 
snorted Williamson. ‘I am Major Roderick McIntosh, o’ 
His Majesty’s Militia. Tak tent 0’ ’t!’ he thundered. With 
that he drew his big Scotch dirk, broughe :t down like a 
sledgehammer on Williamson’s sword, and broke it in two 
pieces! It was a blow would have cracked a stone toma- 
hawk. And then he glared at our renegade. ‘I like not a 
turncoat!’ says he. And he strutted up and down before 
the crowd, well pleased with the brawl he’d stirred up. 
The shop was full of people who had tumbled in to see the 
_ big Highlander and the redcoat run each other through. 
Williamson was as bloody from my oyster-shell as if he’d 
been slashed by somebody’s sword, and I should have 
been cut but for the old one-eyed Covenanter. May his 
shadow never grow less!” 

“Rory McIntosh himself,” ejaculated Lachlan McIn- 
tosh. 

“Is he a kinsman of yours, General?”’ 

» “He is. But he serves the King: and I serve the Cause 
of Liberty.” 

Cat-footed, a man had come through the tunnel-like 
darkness of the great hall. It was Madame La Motte’s 
black butler. He advanced with much ceremony and set 
down a silver salver, on which was a monstrous “pasty.” 
He bowed low. 

“Madame La Motte sont this ter General Lachlan 
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McIntosh en’ his brer officers. My mistress hopes you 
gen’men will injoy the patty-de-fore-Gord.” 

“What?” exclaimed the senior officer, in a scandalized 
tone. 

“What an elegant goose-liver pie!”’ put in Troupe has- 
tily. Then a few undertoned words between the two. 
Troupe shook his head. “Not a scrap of paper, General,” 
he whispered. 

So McIntosh spoke up. “My compliments to your mis- 
tress, black boy, and say to her that, but for circumstances 
over which I have no control, I would send a written 
acknowledgment of her kindness and condescension, This . 
noble and goodly” ’—he glanced at Troupe; but the butler 
suggested, “ Patty-de-fore-Gord, sah,’ — “will be en- 
joyed by her grateful and obedient servants, McIntosh 
and others. And for her health we will ever pray.” The 
butler being gone, the old General asked, a little impa- 
tiently, “If it’s a goose-liver pie, why the deuce could n’t 
the black boy say so?” 

“Gentlemen,’’ — Deveaux had laughed himself hoarse, 
— “if ever again I take a decanter by the throat, I'll give 
you a toast will melt your hearts: “Madame La Motte! 
May God bless her!— and the paté-de-foie-gras.’”” The 
applause which followed was suddenly interrupted. 

“Hark, boys! It’s Pink!” The old house was a-babble 
with echoes of staccato notes, high and silvery. The air 
was full of them — a butterfly swarm of music. And the 
singer sang with a will, too. 


“So, of all the girls I ever did see, 
Cherry-cheeked Patty ’s the girl for me.” 


>} batts Bink Dbets Pink!” shouted the audience. 
Their thin, lined faces kindled. “Come ahead, Pink; come 
in!” they called, laughing. But the voice only sang on, 
mockingly. “Encore! Encore!” they shouted. And 
Deveaux pounded “the groaning board” with General 
Meriwether’s unmended boot. To this “curtain-call” the 
singer responded. 
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Enter a brilliant figure, dancing like a fairy. It was a 
boy, seventeen or so, bright-eyed, bright-haired, volatile, 
a very flame of vitality. His features were of the delicate, 
old-miniature type, filling one with vague impressions of 
the portraits of certain old French court beauties. Chock- 
full of himself though he was, the boy’s insouciance was so 
sparkling, his self-consequence so princely, he was Prince 
Charming in flesh and blood; and in ball-dress, too. His 
apricot-colored velvet coat, white satin trousers, flesh- 
colored silk stockings, point lace, and diamond buckles 


‘rivaled the fineries of Sir A‘neas McIntosh himself. The 


youngster was an outcome of the conflicting political pas- 
sions of the time, furious counter-currents that were 
sweeping Charleston this way and that. The only living 
male in an old Royalist family, he sympathized with the 
American cause, but was too young to be held to account 
for it—or too rich. He had been brought up by his 
grandmother, Lady Arabella Savage, widowed and enor- 
mously rich. The dowager, as people liked to call Lady 
Savage, gave famous dinners to His Majesty’s officers, 
and, on occasion, the “patriotism” of “the little rooster” 
was matter for lively sallies. It was sauce piquante to the 
fealty of generations of opulent Savages. 

“Pinckney is so spoiled! I shall have to box our ‘pa- 
triot’s’ ears, and send him to bed without his supper some 
night. The pertling! Did Your Lordship chance to heed 
the sossy thing at dinner?’’ Thus Lady Savage to the 
Commandant. Whereat the knightly young Englishman 
would smile, bow, and look uncommonly bored. 

As a consequence of this sort of thing the boy made him- 
self at home in both camps; and was everywhere welcome. 
He came strutting forward now, a live red in his cheeks, 
a glow in his larkspur-blue eyes. “Gentlemen,” bowing 
low, “I have the honor to salute you.” Then to the senior 
officer: “General, I’ve called to pay my respects to you, 
sir. I hope I find you in health? Boys, I’m goin’ to the 
ball! How’s this coat? Eh? Oh, London — London! We 
can’t turn out anything so sweetly pretty in the Colonies, 
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you know. I am flattered that it meets your approbation. 
How now? What apie! Who? Madame La Motte? Ma- 
dame is a Whig from the crown of her highest head-dress 
to the toe of her little foot.”’ 

The old brass knocker pounded the hall door. There 
was a call for Captain Anderson. 

Torch in hand, Troupe left the room. He came back . 
with a sealed document. 

“T’ve got to write an important letter. Is there writing- 
paper?! of any kind?” 

“One flyleaf left in ‘Gil Blas.’”’ 

“No; I used that to write to the Prison Commissioner, 
Major Stuart, to beg for my blanket.” 

_ Jove!” 

“There’s a flyleaf in General Meriwether’s hime-book.”’ 

Somebody handed Troupe a time-stained flyleaf. He 
drew Taliaferro aside. Act as Troupe’s second? Cer- 
tainly. “If you'll save me some of the pie,’’ warned the 
hungry prisoner. 

Troupe wrote his letter and with Captain Taliaferro 
left the room. The bunch in the “mess-hall’’ were too 
astonished, eager, and anxious to talk. That some momen- 
tous thing had happened, nobody doubted. What a con- 
suming silence it was! Pinckney St. John sprang from his 
seat on the camp-chest. 

“Here’s a roomful of hugger-muggers for you. Why, 
gentlemen, every one of us knows the devil ’s to pay!— 
and no fellow opens his mouth. If Sir Aineas McIntosh—”’ 

Troupe opened the door. Every eye was turned upon 
him, in open apprehension. 

“Where’s Ben Taliaferro?” demanded Pink. 

“Gone round to my Lord Rawdon’s Headquarters, to 
convey my acceptance of The McIntosh’s challenge — 

“My God! A duel, boy?’? General McIntosh had risen 
to his feet in uncontrollable agitation. He himself had 
met “on the field of honor” one of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The poison of that old 
encounter rankled yet. 
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St. John gave a view-halloo. “A duel! A duel! The 
Rebel from Hungry Hall and the Paris man-of-fashion — 
bravest fellow on Rawdon’s staff, too, — goin’ to run.one 
*nother through! My conscience, Captain! Why didn’t 
you send me round with the written acceptance? This 
coat would do you credit.” 

“Be done, Pinckney,’ commanded Lachlan McIntosh. 
“When and where, Anderson?” 

“At midnight. In the grounds of the Governor’s de- 
serted mansion.” 

Troupe and McIntosh talked in undertones. Then the 
old man paced the room, sunk in reflection. He saw again 
an open glade in a wood outside of Savannah. Yellow 
jasmine blossoms lay on the grass. Hummingbirds flew 
around the jasmine vine. A swamp robin fluted among 
the blackberry bushes. Desperately wounded, one man 
leaned against the old oak, there — And at his feet — 
the dying Governor of Georgia. 

“General, may I offer a suggestion?’’ Pink burst out. 

“Surely, my boy.” 

“Pop the bottles and drink to the health of Captain 
Troupe Anderson, while I go for some things. He’s got 
to write his letters. And make his will. The heir of Ox- 
heart is bound to make his will. Ben Taliaferro told me 
all about Oxheart. And he’s got to dress! By the Lord 
Harry, ’t will be the biggest duel ever fought in Charleston! 
Won't my Lord Rawdon swear? ’T is pity the ball and 
the duel conflict. *T is like trumping your partner’s trick! 
Oh, I say, Captain Anderson? What are you going to 
wear?” 

“What should an American prisoner wear but his old 
uniform?”’ - 

“Well, we’ve got to cut a figure. Sir Aineas is always 
the pink of perfection, you know. I[’ll fetch some hair- 
powder, and pomade, and a satin stock, a bag for your hair, 
a lace handkerchief, some diamond shoe-buckles, and a 
nigger to brush your boots and scour your buttons. Be 
back in half a minute. Oh, have you a cambric shirt?”’ 
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Troupe looked up from the cheese-box in which he was 
storing away the piece of pie pledged to the absentee. 

“T am sorry, Pink; but I lent my last ruffled shirt to 
poor Stroud — to be hanged in.” 

Pink rushed away. Presently he came flying back with 
his body-servant at his heels; blackie laden with toilette 
accessories. Troupe surrendered his coat to St. John’s 
man. Pink’s tongue ran. 

“Captain Anderson, what shall we do? ’T is clouding 
up! The moon has flunked us—a yellow hussy!” — 
dragging his friend to a window. “What do you see?” 

“Nothing but St. Michael’s steeple. Cloudy, by 
George!” 

If Troupe had known that Tom Calvert was a fugitive 
in St. Michael’s tower, — if he could have seen the face 
in the tower window at that minute, — Captain Ander- 
son’s sword-arm would have been unsteady. 

“T have it, Captain. There was a wedding at St. 
Michael’s to-night. Bushels of wax tapers. We can light 
up like day. Plenty of elbow-room in the nave for you and 
the little baronet.” 

“Nonsense! How on earth could we get the church 
keys?” 

“Nothing easier. Old Simeon, the church sexton, be- 
longs to my grandmother, Lady Savage.” 

And the upshot of the matter was that Captain Talia- 
ferro and Colonel Lloyd held a second conference to decide 
upon a place of meeting, an outdoor rendezvous being 
impossible. The old church would afford light, space, 
security against intrusion. The amendment was made. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE DUEL 


WHILE all this was doing, Tom slept. He was waked 
by the consciousness that something was coming, stealing 
toward him. He was wide-awake. There was no sound. 
What had roused him? He laid his hand on the dirk in the 
breast of his preacher’s coat. He found his feet with no 
more noise than a cat makes. The black funnel collected 
every tremor of sound; how was it he heard nothing? Ah, 
there it was! Something breathing! The deadly dark, the 
secrecy of his pursuer, got on his nerves. The ghost panic 
is a terrible thing. It gripped him now. He planted his 
back against the wall; he mumbled, — ghost panic swells 
the tongue, — 

“Tn the name of God — begone!”’ 

There was a soft frou-frou. 

“T believe it’s alive!” His circulation worked again. 
“Speak! before I run you through!” 

he spoke: in a frenzied howl. 

“Luath!” There was a downward scramble, an upward 
leap, and Luath’s tongue licked his cheek. “ How on earth 
did you find me, Luath?” A joyous bark, and two hun- 
dred feet of black tower reverberated till the sound was 
like a pack of hounds. | 

This stifled, a voice was audible out of the pit below. 
“Whist, Luath. Are ye a’ richt, laddie?” 

“All right, Major.”” And boy and dog went scrambling 
to the bottom of the stairs; where was Rory with a lighted 
lantern. Rory’s bewildered stare reminded Tom of his 
chaplain’s clothes. What a queer figure he must cut in his 
friend’s eyes! 

“ Aweel, it’s yoursel’, Daur-Deevil; but I winna deny 
ye’ve ta’en a short cut to the meenistry!” 
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“Have n’t I?” — with a wholesome laugh. “Tell you 
all about it. First, how did you find me?” 

‘Hout, tout, laddie! I wad na hae thocht o’ lookin’ 1’ the 
toe o’ St. Michael’s steeple for ye. Sune-syne | slippit oot 
0’ the hoose wi’ the hizzie at my heels. It is na becoming, 
ye ken, that Major McIntosh suld gang oot wi’oot the 
pipes; but I had sma’ need for the piper the nicht. Sae | 
tauld Luath. ‘We'll gang oot an’ find Daur-Deevil,’ I 
says to her. And she kenned varra weel that at sic a like 
time, we suld hae nae need o’ the music. Sae we e’en drag- 
glit aboot the streets like puir bodies, Luath an’ mysen. 
The hizzie stickit her tail atween her twa legs to let fowk see 
she was abune her saircoomstances! ‘I’m far come doun 
i’ the warld, but no sae far come doun as tae gang aboot 
wi oot the pibroch!’ Sae she hinted. Eh, sirs! But we 
found a mob i’ the streets” — a sudden constraint clouded 
Rory’s high spirits. He cast a furtive look at his listener. 
“A young gentleman murdered!” 

“T know. Captain Paris.” | 

“Ye kenned he was gone?” Luath felt gravity in the 
air. She lifted first one leaf-shaped ear, then the other, 
the lively brain, at every motion of intelligence, fluttering 
its poor little brown wings. Rory looked Tom through and 
bate “Laddie, ye dinna ken how he dee’d?” 

6¢ ot hey 

“God be thankit!” with a deep breath of relief. “I had 
muckle reason for concern, ye wull allow. At noon ye 
gie’'d the Captain a bloody nose, an’ he drew his sword 
on ye. Yewere like twa fighting-cocks. Gin The McIntosh 
had na steppit oot of his carriage at ance, there wad hae 
been blood spilt. I mak nae doot o’ that. To-night, the 
puir young fallow is found stark! Ye didna come hame. 
I skulkit aboot the city wi’ my twa een on ilka face — 
an’ I find ye at midnight hiding 7’ the auld kirk-tower, wi’ 
anither mon’s claes on ye back. I hotch’d aboot ye!” 

“Small blame to you, Major. Lot of circumstantial 
evidence against me, eh? Saw there would be, and dived 
in here. Meant to hide till the streets were empty, go 
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back to you about daybreak, and then over the border to 
Sumter.” 

A sore burden had been lifted from McIntosh’s honest 
heart. “I am mair thankfu’ than I can say ye’d nae hand 
1 the wicked wark. There’s sic an uproar ower his takkin’- 
off that the mon whilk made an end o’ Valentine Paris is 
like to swing before breakfast the morn.”’ 

“Well, my hands are clean. But I didn’t care to fall 
under suspicion. So I took the benefit of sanctuary! How 
you found me — 

“Ts the lad clean daft? Luath found ye. Not at ance. 
We dawdlit aboot for twa hours, trying to find ye. But 
when we cam anigh St. Michael’s, she pit her nose til the 
ground wi’ muckle confidence. Ou, aye; she gae’d up til 
the kirk door at a gallop. An’ there was standin’ as bonny 
a young spark as ye hae ever clappit your twa een on. 
A’ silk, an’ velvet, an’ lace; wi’ diamonds enow on his twa 
shoon to hae victualed an airmy — gin they were sold 
for siller. The lad was wranglin’ wi a dour auld nigger 
body; his wool stickit oot like thot frae his head — white 
as ony auld dame’ S clockmutch. They were claverin’ 
aboot the kirk-keys.”’ 

“They are in my pocket, Major,” chuckling. 

““Aweel, the little popinjay says, says he, in his mag- 
gerful way, “We maun hae the keys, Simeon! Where are 
they?’ Sae the auld black body speakit up: “De debble 
got de chu’ch keys, Marse Pinckney! Stole ’em dis ve’y 
night!’ ‘Aweel,’ the lad says, ‘zs na there a bolt on the in- 
side o’ the door?’ Wi’ thot the pretty cock pheasant sees 
me. He bids the auld sexton ‘Shut up!’ chucks him a 
handful o’ siller, an’ struts off. Was na he a braw wally- 
draigle?”’ 

“And then?” 

“The twa were na weel awa before Luath was clawin’ 
at the kirk door. Sae I opened it. An’ the hizzie’s nose 
led my legs.” 

Now Tom gave an account of all that took place after 
he left Rory’s lodgings. McIntosh listened with fierce 
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interest. His big gray eye was full of fire. Loyal as he 
was to His Majesty, he enjoyed this story. 

“Sae His Lordship did na want ony sic crow-bait as a 
stairvin’ missionary? Lord be gude to us a’! The wolf 
i’ sheep’s claething seems to bear a chairmed life. But, 
laddie, ye canna mean to slip awa at daybreak? ’T is 
amaist midnight now. Ye canna set oot on a perilsome 
journey wioot sleep an’ rest. This talk aboot yoursel’ — 
Suld ye gang awa, Daur-Deevil, I wad be sair forfairn. 
As if my ain kith an’ kin had ganged frae my hoose. 
Come! Dinna fash yoursel’ aboot onything mair this 
nicht. I hae been to the saultfat’s for a roast. We maun 
gang home to supper — forbye the cocks will be crowin’ 
for breakfast. Whist!” 

He set the lantern down abruptly, and threw his cloak 
over it. 

There was the sound of an opening door. 

Footsteps. And then a ray of lantern light danced down 
the endless aisle. : 

“Here’s a pretty kittle o’ fish. Doun wi ye, Tammie,” 
muttered Rory. 

They crouched down in the darkness. Tom felt Luath’s 
bristles rise under his hand, and cautioned her with a 
touch. 

Three cloaked figures were in the aisle. 

“Six minutes to twelve. We’re in good time, gentle- 
men,” said a blithe voice. 

“The sma’ cock pheasant! Hear til him. ’T is the varra 
lad I tauld ye aboot —”’ 

“What’s in the wind?” 

“Wha kens? We maun keep oot o’ sight, at ony rate.” 

“Right. I am in scrapes enough now,” whispered Tom. 

“Look til him. Is na he a braw chiel?”’ 

Pinckney St. John had set down the lantern, shed his 
heavy army cloak, and lighted a taper. He was breathless 
with excitement. “Hurry, Ben Taliaferro; light these 
candles. Must have a hundred blazing by the time they 
get here.”” Ben Taliaferro! Tom had not heard that name 
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since the night Ishmael went away from Oxheart! Pinck- 
ney St. John sprang over the chancel-rail, and taper after 
taper glittered out of the darkness. 

“Must be a runaway match, Major,” whispered Tom. 
“Look at the flowers everywhere. And the boy’s in full 
dress; for the wedding.” 

Ben Taliaferro, speaking not a word, moved about 
sedately, kindling wax lights. The third member of the 
party, up to his ears in a handsome military cloak, leaned 
against a column; he was penciling something on a tiny 
ivory fan. Every instant Pinckney’s lustrous figure started 
out of the gloom in the light of a fresh flame. Standing 
tiptoe on the back of a pew, to reach a candelabra, he 
called out, “How’s this, Captain?” and then he hissed out, 
“Hark! — Here they come!” Leaping down noiselessly 
he took a dignified position beside the man he called Cap- 
tain. The church door opened cautiously. Lo, two more 
cloaked figures — striding up the aisle. 

Tom whispered in Rory’s ear. “What the devil?”’ 

“Eh, sirs!”” grumbled Rory. “’T is a sorry weddin’ 
wi out a bride! I wad na tak muckle pairt 1’ sic a like wed- 
din’ mysen! Na, na.” 

“Oh, that’s the groom and his best man. She’ll be here 
directly, white asa bay-blossom, and pretty as the Beauty 
of Charleston.”’ 

“To my een it’s mair like a wake than a weddin’, lad- 
die. Nane the less, there’s candles enow tae licht up a’ 
the wakes 1’ the parish — frae now till Barnaby-Bright.” 

The altar and the open space before it were brilliantly 
illuminated: elsewhere, twilight, deepening to impene- 
trable gloom. In vain did the two in hiding listen for the 
roll of wheels. The newcomers proceeded to lay aside their 
cloaks; the light revealing the gold and vermilion of re- 
splendent regimentals. 

Tom ejaculated, “Sir Aineas!”’ 
ne a And the ither officer is Colonel Francis 

O 33 

if But who —” Tom’s whisper died in his throat. Who 
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was he? That other? The young fellow addressed as “Cap- 
tain” had shed cloak and coat. He stood with his back 
turned to the concealed onlookers. He was slim, supple, 
graceful. His hair was powdered white as pearl. His lace 
ruffles were as rich as any man-of-fashion in Charleston 
could sport. He faced about. 

Tom’s fingers clenched Rory’s arm. 

“Eh, Daur-Deevil? What’s wrang wi’ ye?”’ 

“Look! Look! Oh, my God! — Jt’s Troupe.” 

His haughty head thrown back, his hand on his sword, 
and upon his breast a great flaring red rose, a clamorous 
note of color against his white linen, Troupe it was. 

“Weel dune, Captain! Is na he a bonny young gentle- 
man? A’maist like Prince Chairlie; an’ maggerful as The 
Argyle,’ came Rory’s hoarse whisper. “They ca’ed him 
Captain, but I dinna ken him —”’ 

“Tt’s a duel!” groaned Tom. 

Gaelic came to Rory’s relief. “Ye hae tauld the truth, 
laddie.”’ 

“Sir AEneas will be killed!” 

“Are ye clean daft, Daur-Deevil? The McIntosh be 
warsted!”’ 

Tom buried his face in his hands. 

Rory comforted’Tom’s supposed anxiety for the baronet. 
“Dinna fash yoursel’ aboot Sir A‘neas, Tammie. There’s 
no a prettier swordsman i’ the Three Kingdoms. He’ll 
rin his mon through — afore ye can say Jock-Robinson.’’ 

Tom clapped his hands over his ears. 

Rory laid a great paw on the shivering boy. “Look til 
the baronet! He’snoa mono’ my stature, an’ a’ thot; but 
wha wull say he does na look ilka inch the head o’ the 
Clan?” gazing proudly at his Chief. 

Sir AEneas, too, was in his shirt-sleeves now. Lloyd and 
Taliaferro conferred together. They awaited something. 
Up from the street came a cry, raucous and far-reaching as 
a peacock’s scream. The old night watchman chanted out, 
“ Twelve o° clock, ’n’ cloudy night, ’n’ Captain Pa-ris mur- 
dered!’’ A clock, somewhere, boomed the hour. As the 
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final stroke of midnight rang out, Colonel Lloyd let fall the 
handkerchief. There was a sliding, steely, gliding sound. 
Tom saw — as through ground glass — two agile figures 
that swerved and stooped, rushed together and recoiled; 
two swords that bit, and parted, and bit again. Sometimes 
a blade shot out like a dragon’s tongue. Sometimes it fell 
like lightning. 

“He means to reach Troupe’s life through that rose!” 
And even as the mutter fell from Tom’s stiff lips, the baro- 
net’s sword touched the flower — and was struck upward. 
Tom was in the bondage of nightmare. He longed to yell 
—and could not. But Rory, forgetting everything in the 
madness of that conflict, roared out, “Weel matched!” 
Who heeded him? Down there they would not have heeded 
a thunderbolt. Now Rory was swearing like a mule- 
driver. 4-h-h! Something went spinning up in the air — 
fell over on the altar. Tom’s red-hot eyes saw a man drop 
backward. Rory got upon his legs — with the roar of a 
baited bull. 

Tom seized him. “Wait, I tell you. The American’s 
Troupe!” 

“Then tak tent o’ him, laddie. If The McIntosh has 
been killed, this toun will be warse than a den o’ tigers the 
nicht!’’ And Rory went crashing down the stairs and burst 
upon that group — three white-faced men stooping over 
him outstretched on the floor. 

“T’ God’s name — is he gone?”’ 

“He’s fainted. Help me, Rory,” cried out Colonel 
Lloyd. 

“Fetch a stretcher —”’ 

“Stand aside,” bellowed the big Scot. “Stretcher be 
domned! Canna Roderick McIntosh tak his Chief on his 
shoulder?”? The leaven of Scotch fealty could leaven the 
whole lump of humanity! 

He turned one look, terrible in its passion, on Troupe. 
“Ye hae laid oot the corpse ower airlie!’”” — for the floor 
was strewn with flowers which Troupe had dashed from an 
altar vase to get water for the fainting man. Rory stooped 
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and lifted Sir A‘neas, as easily as one might pick up a 
child. “Gang ahead, Colonel Lloyd, an’ keep the fowk 
back. An’ you,” —turning in a frenzy of anxiety to 
Pink, — “you wee suck-egg Rebel!— tak t’ lantern!” 

Fury drove the blood into Pink’s ashen cheeks. “J 
tote a lantern? J/ You damnable old bull giraffe, you! 
D’ you take me for a nigger?” 

Troupe was halfway down the aisle, with the light. 
“Hurry!—Tll light you.” 

Amazement almost choked Rory. “Hae ye a bonnetfu’ © 
o’ maggots 1’ your brain? If ye gang hame wi’ your wark, 
yell licht yoursel’ tae hell!” 

Troupe unbolted the door. “This fight was none of my 
seeking. Why should I hide myself? Come on!” 

Pink linked his arm in Troupe’s — and the church door 
clanged after them. Utter stillness. To poor Tom the 
vast building, with its opposite poles of brilliance and 
blackness, felt likeatomb. He sat slumped together on the 
stairs, half stunned by the ordeal. “Out of the focal and 
foremost fire”? of passion and deadly combat Troupe had 
come! Unscathed! “Sweating like a horse, and serene as 
a warrior angel, by Heaven!” It was a vision of the Un- 
dismayed Soul. Tom descended the stair and went up the 
aisle to that wax-lit arena wherein Troupe had defended his 
life so desperately. The baronet’s sword lay where it fell. 
The floor was covered with trampled jasmine, orange, and 
citron blossoms; and there on the tesselated marble, a pool 
of blood. Oh, brave heart that had never blenched! Oh, 
strong hand that had done its best! “God keep you, 
Troupe! God keep you, dear!” 

As he turned to go, he set foot on something — a morsel 
of a fan in gold and ivory. He remembered seeing it in 
Troupe’s hand. Some girl’s toy — here was her name — 
“Ellie Elliott, Marley.” What a strange, strange chance! 
And here were Troupe’s pencilings, on every blade of 
ivory. No time for surmises. He was on fire with one anx- 
it ye Was he in danger of violence? Rory be- 
leved it! 
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“Tf a Royalist had met the baronet, he’d be safe; even 
if he’d killed his man. But a Rebel has run a British colo- 
nel through! 

“How can I get a word with my brother? Won’t do for 
him to be seen with me. Iam suspected of shooting Paris! 
What a malignant significance there is in every circum- 
stance that surrounds me! The ice is getting thin for us 
both, Troupe, mon brave!” A great horror of the spot 
where he had endured such maddening suspense hurried 
his steps. He hoped to avoid notice, to say nothing of 
arrest, but meant to lurk about the streets until he found 
out — somehow or other —if Troupe had been seized. 
Meantime, the rest were running along another street to 
the same destination, British Headquarters. The spec- 
tacle presented by Rory and his burden drew after them 
such people as were afoot, the crowd swelling every min- 
ute. A few carriages had turned away from Lady Savage’s, 
though it was not yet one o'clock. The assassination of 
Captain Paris had cast a great gloom over fashionable 
Charleston. 

“Look yonder; there goes the Pomfret coach; going 
home from the ball already! Poor Paris has played Banquo 
at the ball supper! By the Lord Harry, there’s Aunt St. 
John and Peg.” And Pinckney St. John darted out into 
the street and hailed the driver of a very handsome car- 
riage. 

“Steve! Pull up!” It was the voice of the master. The 
black coachman reined in the spanking bays; two aston- 
ished faces appeared at the carriage windows; and there 
was the fledgling heir of the Savages and St. Johns, pour- 
ing out a story to a tiny old lady in magnificent diamonds 
and matchless marabouts; and to a young lady in pink 
gauze with her pretty hair built up into a white tower. 

“Oh, poor Sir A‘neas!” she faltered. 

Her brother returned hastily: “Jump out, Peg. We'll 
walk home. Aunt St. John will take a seat with the 
Strothers — won’t you, aunt? Yonder they come. Here, 
Colonel Lloyd, put him in my carriage,’ — and Pink 
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handed his aunt into her neighbor’s coach. “Now, Colo- 
nel; you and our Scotch friend,” caustically. 

“Well done, Pink!” exclaimed Colonel Lloyd, when the 
unconscious man had been lifted into the carriage. The 
door closed. There was a glimpse of Lloyd’s strained, white 
face at the window. Rory held Sir A‘neas in his arms. 

St. John spoke to the coachman. “To Lord Rawdon’s 
Headquarters. Lay the whip on, Steve.’ The coach 
whirled off, and Pink turned to Troupe. “ That puts you 
out of the business of lighting yourself to perdition! — eh, 
Captain?”’ 

*You’re a schemer, Pink!”’ 

The boy laughed exultantly. ‘“Trumped that trick. 
Always have a trump in my shoe! So, if you will lend 
me that lantern, you can prowl back to Hungry Hall and 
go to bed. And I[’ll take Peg home. This is my sister. 
Come and be presented, Captain.” Troupe’s coat, by the 
way, was still hanging on the chancel-rail in St. Michael’s. 
Miss Peggy St. John’s startled curtsy was not lost on 
Captain Anderson. What was this princely young fellow 
carrying a lantern for? Like a servant! And what was he 
doing in his shirt-sleeves? — like a butcher! With that 
ragged red rose pinned on — like a boutonniére! But yet 
— such grace, such nobility! The girl’s bewildered blue 
eyes amused him. 

“T am unfortunate in being without my coat, or I would 
do myself the honor of escorting Miss St. John, with her 
permission.” 

“George! Wish I had n’t forgotten your coat, Captain. 
You could take Peg home, and I could run round yonder 
and see about Sir A‘neas. Lord, I hope it’s not all up with, 
him! The little baronet’s tiptop, if he zs a Royalist. Not 
a braver man in the service of a rotten old king.” 

“Oh, Pinckney!” — the girl flushed crimson; “how can 
you say such wicked things about our royal sovereign? 
That ’s treason!” 

“Well, as that Virginia fellow put it, ‘if this be treason, 
make the most of it.’” 
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Peggy St. John clapped her little jeweled hand over 
Pink’s presumptuous mouth. “Captain Anderson, won’t 
you teach this silly boy discretion?”’ 

Troupe smiled. “What does my Lord Rawdon say?” 

“Oh, he says Pinckney’s as dangerous as a bantam.”’ 

“Look, there’s Lady Caroline Ethersey! Oh, the dar- 
ling!” broke in Pink. 

The beauty leaned from her carriage and blew a kiss to 
the boy who was heir to the St. John-Savage estates. And 
Troupe made his escape. The two on the street-corner 
looked at the lantern sitting on the brick pavement, and 
giggled. 

“Wish old Rover was here, he’d tote the lantern in his 
teeth. Come on, Peg. Soon as I get you home, I’m going 
round to Headquarters — if there’s an old nigger on the 
streets of Charleston who can light a gentleman. Nice 
state of things. I own nine or ten hundred of ’em, and not 
a nigger in sight.” 

“Oh, Pinckney, hush about the lantern and tell me 
about the duel. Why was there a duel? Who was the 
other man ?” 

“How d’ ye like Captain Anderson, sis?” 

“Why, he’s handsomer than Lord Rawdon himself. 
But what was he doing in his shirt-sleeves? What was 
that tattered rose for? Who is he?” 

“Oh, the flower was just to show the other fellow he 
was totin’ the chip on his shoulder, you know, — and 
damme if he is n’t!” 

“Oh, Pinckney, what /anguage you use, since you’ve 
taken up with such associates!”’ 

“What associates?” 

*“Those ruffian Rebels.” 

“You associate with the biggest one in Charleston. 
Pinckney St. John is the boldest Rebel in the Capital.” 

“Pinckney, you are getting too big to talk like that.” 

“The dog’s foot! Why, sis, when I get a bit bigger, I 
mean to raise a battery for Washington.” 

With the readiness of her sex Peggy tacked. “Well, 
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never mind about your Rebels. Tell me about Captain 
Anderson.” 

“Ha, ha! He’s one of the ‘ruffian Rebels.’ Saw you did 
not suspect it. He’s a paroled prisoner. Gentleman from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. The foot 
is n’t much bigger than yours, Peg. He writes poetry, — 
jam-up poetry, too, — sings better than anybody in the 
Capital, dances as well as I do, and there’s no gallanter 
officer in the Southern army. And the finest swordsman in 
Charleston: anybody that could lay out Sir Aineas! Don’t 
I wish I could cross swords with The McIntosh! He’d 
finish me quicker ’n a butcher-bird can stick a sparrow ona 
thorn. Anyhow, I’m goin’ to punch that old Scotch steer’s 
head for insulting me; and ordering me to light him!” 

“Did he dare order you ?”’ 

“Called me ‘a wee suck-egg Rebel,’” swelling with im- 
portance. 

“Pinckney! I never heard such scandalous expressions. 
I am going to tell Grandma Savage!” 

“Well, that’s the way Royalists talk. That old Scotch 
fool ’s in the King’s Militia. I’ll demand an apology from 
the old caiman. And I intend to tell my Lord Rawdon 
the Savages and St. Johns have done too much for English 
kings for any man in the royal service to insult Pinckney 
St. John because he’s no Royalist.” 

Peggy’s violet eyes grew wide. “And when you, my 
poor Pink, are hanged, and our estates all confiscated —”’ 

Pink wiped away her tears with a handkerchief Sir 
fEneas might have cherished. “Oh, bless your heart, 
honey. Don’t you be scared. They can’t hang us all. And 
a live American is the livest thing in the plan of salvation. 
7 must go and find if poor Sir Aéneas is alive — or like to 

ive. 

Others were bound on the same errand. Wild rumors 
were in every mouth. Following on the violent death of 
Captain Paris, — his assailant was still undiscovered, — 
this second tragedy distracted Charleston — Royalists, 
Loyalists, and Rebels, alike. Nobody knew what had actu- 
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ally taken place, except those who had witnessed the duel. 
When the first rumor reached the ballroom, consternation 
fell upon Lady Savage’s guests. 

“Sir Aineas McIntosh killed!” was the first message. 
Next instant Lord Rawdon’s coach horses were lashed 
through the streets at a gallop. Directly, Lady Savage’s 
splendid rooms were deserted. People rushed into the 
streets to verify the astounding reports. Carriage after 
carriage followed Lord Rawdon’s. The street in front of 
British Headquarters was blocked with equipages. A 
grenadier at the gate held back the crowd, growing denser 
every minute. The clouds were gone, and the setting moon 
lighted people afoot. One of these stopped on the out- 
skirts of the throng and surveyed the jam of vehicles and 
foot-passengers with a hawk’s eyes. From many an ele- 
gant coach, emblazoned with armorial bearings, looked 
forth beautiful, dismayed faces; not a few. Scores of 
courtly men in full dress, fierce with excitement, pressed 
about one central figure. Who? In order that he might see 
over the heads of the crowd, and so discover Troupe, — 
if, indeed, Troupe were there, — ‘Tom, seeing a footman 
hurry off with some nobleman’s card, had quietly stepped 
up behind the coach into the flunkey’s place. Nobody no- 
ticed him. Nobody had eyes for anything so insignificant — 
in that twisting, shouting, seething crowd. In vain did the 
coachman on the carriage where Tom was planted call 
out: “Sir George Claiborne’s chariot! Make way there 
for Sir George Claiborne’s chariot!’’ His shouts went for 
nothing. It was a novel experience for Sir George. The 
carriage stuck fast, and Tom craned his neck. 

“The little cock pheasant, by George!”’ Chagrined be- 
cause he, Pinckney St. John, might not pass the sentry at 
the gate of Officers’ Quarters, Pink determined to enjoy 
the distinction of telling the story of “the most brilliant 
affaire @honneur that ever transpired in the Capital.” 
Nearly every one in that jam of ball-goers was known to 
him. So he bawled out to an acquaintance, “How’s the 
baronet, Sir Harry?” 
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“God knows!” Sir Harry mopped his forehead. “The 
surgeons won’t let a man of us in yonder. Two of His 
Majesty’s officers murdered — foully murdered — in one 
night! Damnable!” 

“Murder? Not a bit of it! Let me tell you, Sir Harry, 
I was present when Sir Atneas received his wound.” 

6é Noun: 

When he could be heard above the clamor, Pink stood 
on the coachman’s box of somebody’s carriage, and looked 
down on a considerable number of people who regarded 
him with breathless interest. Pink’s vanity, this time, was 
“fa chunk of luck”’ for Troupe; for he made a plain state- 
ment of the facts in the case. If they were eager listeners, 
think how feverishly Tom hung upon every word and ges- 
ture of the boy. “Ladies and gentlemen: I am here to 
tell you this was no assassination! Sir A‘neas McIntosh 
received his wound in a duel!” A sort of sigh burst from 
his listeners. “I was present. Know every circumstance 
connected with the meeting. Sir 4neas challenged the 
other man —”’ 

“His name? His name?” It was like the roar of 
waters. 

“An officer,” diplomatically. “Colonel Francis Lloyd 
himself delivered the challenge. The duel was the most 
masterly, brilliant, and distinguished encounter which 
has ever taken place in Charleston. After he had been 
wounded, the baronet — like the brave man he is — ex- 
claimed to his antagonist: ‘A pretty swordsman, sir! You 
are! —on the word of a dying man!’”’ A hoarse shout from 
hundreds of excited men. It was at this instant — Tom 
listening with his heart pounding — that a stout fellow in 
red-and-blue uniform, coming up quietly, set foot on the 
wheel of Sir George Claiborne’s coach, and seized the 
shabby chaplain. 

. “What the devil do you want?” 

There was a sputter of German. Tom shook his head. 
The man produced a scrap of paper and held it under a 
carriage lamp. More German. But the signature was 
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“Rawdon.” The Hessian shoved his prisoner through the 
crowd, through the guarded gate, past more sentries, and 
into a spacious hall. He rapped at a door; pushed his cap- 
tive and himself into a room; folded his arms and leaned 
his blue-and-red bulk against the door. To all of these 
movements the prisoner had offered no resistance. He 
had no intention of making matters worse. His head was 
in the lion’s jaws. | 

At a center-table, illuminated by a massive silver lamp 
which smelled of fish-oil, a young man was writing. He 
shot one displeased glance at the black figure from under 
the green shade worn over his eyes — and plunged into 
his papers again. Tom seated himself with as much com- 
posure as if he had been bidden to a chair. The room, a 
library wainscoted in mahogany and somberly handsome, 
was so still that he caught impressions of things outside of 
it. How subdued every voice! how careful the hurrying 
footsteps without! The tiptoeings and whispers conveyed 
to the American a sense of crisis. Not only for the wounded 
man upstairs: the poor baronet and the prisoner in black 
must each “grapple with his evil star”’ this night. A door 
swung open. My Lord Rawdon! The Commandant — 
especially handsome and distinguished in ballroom dress 
— looked worn and haggard. His eyebrows writhed when 
he saw the “missionary to the Indians.”’ He flung one or 
two questions at the Hesse-Cassel man, in German, and 
nodded to him to be gone. When the door had closed upon 
the Hessian, — who was the fellow Tom eluded by taking 
refuge in St. Michael’s, — His Lordship turned to the 
quill-driver. 

“Habersham, search him,” and he leaned back in his 
chair with a harassed sigh and closed his eyes. He of the 
green shade emptied Tom’s pockets. A well-worn silk 
handkerchief, a pen-knife, tobacco, and one of De Foe’s 
pamphlets — belongings of Francis Marion. From the 
breast of the threadbare waistcoat, Rory’s hunting-knife 
and — the ivory fan! Habersham scrutinized these, and 
then, husky with excitement: “Will Your Lordship have 
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the goodness to look at this? Here’s Captain Paris’s 
name!”’ | 

“What the deuce is all this?”” — and the Commandant 
inspected the scribbled fan contemptuously. There was a 
whisper. Tom caught the words “Miss Elliott,’ “Sir 
Aineas.”’ His Lordship read the penciled lines: — 


““Oh, when I gaze on Ellie’s face 

With arch endearment gleaming; 

And from her eyes see love’s replies 
In every glance come streaming: 

Not Antony — who lost a world — 
Nor Paris, son of Priam, 

Nor any fool who died for love 
Was such a fool as I am!” 


Once, twice, he read, his face relaxing. Then, with an 
ironical smile, “As this Paris of yours lived B.c. we can 
hardly connect the prisoner with his death, Habersham!” 
His splendid eyes were upon Tom now. 

“T think you told me your name was Anderson?” 

“T did, Your Lordship.” 

“Did you write this?” 

- “No, Your Lordship.” 

“Who did?”’ 

“The owner of the fan, perhaps. I found it—in St. 
Michael’s.”” A keepsake to Troupe from her, Tom had 
concluded. 

“Indeed! What were you doing there?” sharply. 

“T saw a light in the church. I went in.” 

“What was your object?” 

“To avoid a man who was dogging my steps. He fol- 
lowed me when I left the house in Tradd Street. I did n’t 
know then who the fellow was. I know now.” 

This plain statement startled His Lordship. 

“So! And whom did you see in St. Michael’s?” 

“T saw two men fighting a duel.” 

Lord Rawdon rose abruptly. Perhaps he was never 
more surprised in his life. Was it possible that from this 
source he could wring the coveted information? He paced 
the floor in unconcealed perturbation. 
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. “Well? Well? Go on, can’t you!” 

“When it was over, and they were all gone, I picked up 
that thing on the floor. When I got into the street, — 
outside of this house, — your Hessian seized me. He spoke 
no English. ,I should like to know, Your Lordship, why I 
am apprehended?” 

The answer made Tom breathe easier. “The trooper 
had my orders to arrest any man seen coming out of that 
Rebel nest on Tradd Street.” 

This was not so bad. Tom thought release was possible. 
His Lordship — though distressed by the events of the 
night, and under a tremendous strain— had shown no 
severity toward the “missionary.”’ The myrmidon had 
picked up the despised “crow-bait.”’ That was all. But yet 
— the sense of impending disaster would not down at his 
bidding! Where was Troupe? Could he be under this roof? 

The Commandant left the room. As he went out, Tom 
caught a glimpse of the adjoining apartment — a dining- 
room, a group of officers standing about a sideboard. 
Lord Rawdon joined them. The door a little ajar, Tom 
heard undertoned exclamations. The fan was under in- 
spection. Said a deep, arrogant voice: “Wolfe would 
rather have penned Gray’s ‘Elegy’ than to have quenched 
Quebec. I’d give the ring on my hand to have turned that 
little verse. "Tis perfect as a dewdrop.” Tom caught his 
breath. Where had he heard that voice? Now, from the 
dining-room a mocking chuckle. “Chaplain of the Nancy 
Ireson? Oh, Lud! Ah, ha, ha!’ Lord Rawdon’s voice was 
distinct. ‘‘Fellow expects an endorsement from some of 
you — who was it?” He came back into the library. 

“You mentioned some officer on my staff who could 
identify you?”’ 

“Colonel Wemyss knows me, Your Lordship.” 

“Habersham, ring the bell.’’ To the servant who ap- 
peared Lord Rawdon said, “Say to Colonel Wemyss the 
Commandant desires to speak to him.” 

Tom bit his lip till the blood started. Fool, fool, fool 
that he’d been! Wemyss here! “I have betrayed myself!” 
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A quick step, the door swung open, and the British 
Colonel — an exchanged prisoner from Sumter’s camp on 
Broad River, but just arrived — came in. He wasted no 
look on the wretched figure in black until His Lordship 
indicated it. 

“Picked up at a rendezvous for dangerous Rebels. 
Seems to think you can identify him.” 

“1? ’Pon my soul, I’m at a loss. Why — er — what’s 
your name?” with a contemptuous, frowning, grudging 
glance. 

“Anderson.” 

At the sound of Tom’s voice, Colonel Wemyss was no 
longer annoyed and supercilious. He wheeled and con- 
fronted the speaker. 

“Tt’s Sumter’s aide!” 

“What do you mean, Wemyss?”’? Rawdon’s voice was 
stern. 

Colonel Wemyss brought his fist down on the table 
with a thump that made the towering silver lamp tremble 
— and Habersham jumped out of his chair. 

“T mean that the fellow inside of that black rag is 
‘Dare-Devil’ the half-breed. The boast of the Border! 
Sumter’s aide-de-camp!”’ 

Enormous mirrory panels of mahogany pleated them- 
selves into one; and through the folding doors came the 
group from the dining-room. 

“May it please Your Lordship —” began a slim cornet. 
He stopped short, in much excitement. He pointed a 
finger at the chaplain. 

“It’s the ‘black Highlander’ — that knocked down Val 
Paris! By Jove, Your Lordship — 

“What’s that, Frobisher? Why, damme, sir! It’s the 
half-breed that put the bullet through my sleeve at Black- 
stock’s!’’— and Colonel Banastre Tarleton’s great stag’s- 
eyes flared upon Tom. 

“A spy!” thundered Rawdon — his reticence ripped 
from him. 

Dugald, the piper, sidled through the dining-room door. 
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“My Lord, may it please Your Lordship, J ken the mon. 
Wha is he? The varra ship’s-boy we pickit oot o’ the har- 
bor last nicht!” 

His Lordship’s secretary came hurrying in from the 
hall. Habersham’s whisper reached every ear. 

“My Lord, here’s a man with papers identifying the 
prisoner.” 

“Show him in.” 

“Gad!” drawled the cornet. “The black wolf in sheep’s 
clothing’s going to be skinned!” 

The room was so still that every footstep of the sentry 
in the moonlit gallery outside struck on those listening 
ears. Every man in that gorgeous group turned toward 
the door. 

Enter Mr. Hopwood Higgins. His hat under his arm, 
he swaggered forward. 

“Your servant, gents. Higgins is my name. Skipper of 
the Nancy Ireson,” — with a furtive look. Did the name 
convey any meaning to “the likes of these’’? 

Lord Rawdon cut him in two with a look. 

“Do you know the prisoner?” _~ 

“My Lord, that snoopin’ half-breed —” 

“Who is he?” 

“Anderson, cabin-boy aboard the Nancy Ireson, my 
Lord. An’ him with a black coat on his back, gents! he, 
hey 

Somebody said sardonically: “Jove! One man in his 
time plays devilish many parts.” 

“What have you to say for yourself?’’ Rawdon con- 
fronted Tom. 

Straight as an Indian, stoical, Indian-still stood the 
black figure. What could he say? — without destroying 
Rory! Any admission made must involve Rory. 

Lord Rawdon looked severe. “Do you admit the truth 
of what this man says?” 

Silence. 

“The prisoner’s silence is unaccountable. There’s 
something extraordinary in the whole case. I must have 
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proofs, Mr. — er — Higgins, of what you assert,” haugh- 
tily. 

““By your leave, my Lord, I’m here ter prove property 
and take it away,” producing a dirty document. “Bill 
of sale, Your Lordship. All reg’lar. Witnessed, signed, and 
sealed. Height, weight, and so on. ‘For, and in considera- 
tion of the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds’ — ‘ Half- 
breed boy, Anderson.’ Signed: “Columbus Egger.’ All 
c’rect, my Lord. Yes, gents, I paid that nigger-trader one 
hundred an’ fifty poun’ down for this yeller feller. Bad 
bargain. Tricky? He’s wuss’n a horse-trader. Half Injun, 
half mulatto, you know —” 

“Tt’s false as hell!’’ roared Tom, snatching up Rory’s 
knife, which lay on the table, with Troupe’s amulet, the 
ivory fan. 

“Qh, he’s a bad un. But he’s my prop’ty. I’m here to 
swear to my prop’ty an’ take him away,” reiterated Hig- 
gins. 

Every eye watched the forlorn object who faced Higgins 
with desperate eyes, and upraised blade. 

At this instant a mirror opposite the folding doors 
showed the reflection of a man’s figure. He had come into 
the adjoining room. The man in the mirror confronted 
Tom. His arm dropped to his side. “Arthur Leslie? Ar- 
thur!” the room rang with the imploring cry. He forgot 
everything. It was Arthur! It was his friend! 

Nobody moved a muscle save the man in the mirror. 
He came and stood in the door. An older, colder, stouter 
man; whose resemblance to Arthur Leslie was remarkable. 

“Who called Arthur Leslie?”’ he demanded. 

“T. He was my friend,” answered the friendless one, 
steadily. But his head whirled. Here stood a man who 
looked like Arthur, but was not. For long they had called 
Arthur “Tarleton.”’ He was not Tarleton — but here at 
his elbow, Tarleton in the flesh, the man he had faced, 
followed, and fired on! The man in the door spoke. 

“Arthur Leslie is my cousin. I am Lord Ouseley. Who 
are you, pray?” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


**A MULATTO FROM THE REBEL PLANTATIONS” 


WuEN the “fugitive slave” was surrendered, he went 
back to the brig under the conduct of two Hesse-Cassel 
grenadiers. 

Said the Commandant, in terminating his audience to 
the “trader”: — 

“There’s much that’s doubtful in your representations. 
I don’t pretend to accept them as facts. Of one thing I am 
assured, however. This sham ‘missionary to the Indians’ 
and so on played no mean part in the American ranks. 
But he’s not responsible for being in Charleston, since you 
brought him here.” 

“Aye, aye, my Lord — ” 

“T refuse to be plagued with nigger Rebels and runaway 
slaves. But understand me, man. I surrender the fellow 
- with this stipulation: He’s to be deported.” 

“Very good, Your Lordship. Take him out of these 
coasts. Stow him where he won’t run away no more. 
Higgins ’Il do it, please Your —” 

“Chattel or no chattel, I won’t turn him over to you a 
second time. If he ever sets foot in Charleston again, he’ll 
be hanged like a-white man! Now, begone!” 

Dumb as death Tom went aboard the slaver. Down 
into the hold went he, irons on his shackle-bones. 

Nor did he come out till the end of that dire voyage. 
In this way the trader solaced himself for Tom’s escape 
from the brig; with such devilish cunning and daring. 
Sometimes the Nancy Ireson did not make fifty miles a 
day. Sometimes she made a hundred. The blacks were 
allowed to huddle on deck often enough for sanitation — 
God save the mark! — but the Spanish sailors had orders 
to keep the half-breed below. So for three weeks he lay in 
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that “nethermost hell.’ He girded himself with one say- 
ing: — 

“Did n’t I know when I warned Marion that I’d have 
to risk everything? But Marion is safe. And I kept my 
mouth shut; so Rory’s safe!” This assurance he repeated 
over and over, like a prayer. But there were times when 
his only prayer was “Troupe! Troupe!” “If I only knew 
that Troupe was safe, I could dance to the trader’s string.” 

An illustration of what this meant came next day. The 
hatches being open, the boy wriggled up the ladder for a 
bit, to suck in the air. Higgins saw him there, and kicked 
him off. And this “worked like madness in the brain”’ of 
the prisoner. The brig put in at English Bay, Antigua, 
and touched at Guadeloupe and Martinique, leaving at 
each port a quota of her human cargo. One night in De- 
cember she dropped anchor in Carlisle Bay. It was hardly 
daylight when the Spaniard, having removed the prison- 
er’s irons, led him on deck and bade him open his eyes and 
stretch his legs. But wasn’t he gaunt? Anguish of spirit 
and half-rations of mouldy cow-pease do not tend to 
obesity. Tom’s eyes, accustomed to gloom, found light 
almost unbearable at first. It was some time before he 
could be sure of his surroundings. What of it? The sea- 
wind was in his face! The sun coming! Lo, a new world! 

Yonder, the Caribbean Sea. Here, the peacock-colored 
waters of Carlisle Bay, crowded with shipping. And be- 
fore him, the most easterly of the Caribbee Islands, Bar- 
bados. 

Though the near-by coasts — on the north, south, and 
west — were low and flat, the handsome and flourishing 
town built around the bay, which was outlined with a belt 
of noble cocoa palms, was a delight to the eye. Beyond the 
town the island ascended in abrupt terraces and precipi- 
tous acclivities to its highest point, Mount Hillaby, which 
was less than fourteen hundred feet above the waters 
of the bay. Afterward, when he knew the topography of 
Barbados, from its dangerous windward reef, “the Cob- 
blers,’’ — which for protection to the island was worth an 
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English man-of-war or two, — to its dizzy eastern shore, 
a perpendicular wall of eighty feet standing straight up 
out of the sea, [om said Barbados was “built just like an 
old settle, with its high back turned to the east.”’ 

To the eyes that blinked at it from the deck of the brig, 
the whole panorama was one of stirring beauty. ‘The is- 
land was a paradise; skyish terraces of tropic verdure, 
kindled by the flame of a tropic dawn. He had no idea 
where he was. What did it matter? He did not even know 
that it was Christmas Day. But the feeble fellow mut- 
tered, “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork.” 

“Emathla!” To the shock of that sudden joy Tom never 
turned cold while he lived. 

“My God!” It was Unaka. Though the poor Cherokee, 
greasy and tousled, carried a ship’s basin, still he moved 
with the front of a Montezuma. A whisper, and he was 
gone, stalking away in his tattered moccasins to the cook’s 
galley. And something blurred the vision of Paradise! 
Emathla understood. No words were needed. Tom knew 
that Unaka had deliberately sacrificed himself to this 
hateful servitude for his sake. The fidelity of him! The 
glorious courage of him! “He followed me.’ And Tom 
exulted in the fidelity of one human heart. The joy of it 
filled him like wine. How Unaka had done this thing — 
discovered his friend and shipped with him for tropic seas, 
all without Tom’s knowledge — the boy did not ask him- 
self. Having Unaka, he could wait for Unaka’s story. 


“T’ve been down to the bay. Dick’s come; with his 
bull-nosed boat, and his Caribs. Says he had rough weather 
coming down from Guadeloupe. Be up here directly, he 
says. That? That’s a big merchantman from Liverpool, 
down the bay. And that’s a little old slaver; just dropped 
anchor; with her load of ‘black cattle.’”’ 

“Don’t say ‘black cattle,’ Lord Harry,” remarked the 
English governess comfortably. “Say ‘slaves.’”’ 

“Dick calls ’em ‘black cattle,’ Council.” 
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“Oh, Dick says—anything! !” This from Lady Amy Dal- 
ton, young-lady sister of small-boy Harry. Lady Amy was 
pretty as a pink; but not the daughter of the Governor- 
General for nothing. These three made up the Governor’s 
household. The young lady, Mrs. Council, — sheep-dog 
to the motherless beauty, — and eight-year-old Lord 
Harry who, if he lived, would one day be the sixth Earl of 
Mulgrave. Lord Mulgrave, Governor of Barbados, was 
Governor-General of Grenada, St. Vincent, Trinidad, 
Tobago, St. Lucia, and so on, — when these last happened 
to be English possessions, — “with their respective de- 
pendencies.”” But as some of them were alternately Eng- 
lish and French colonies, in rather giddy succession, — 
certain of them changing hands annually, — the adminis- 
trator of British governmental affairs had jurisdiction over 
a territory whose boundary lines were subject to violent 
contraction or expansion, as the cards fell. 

The three persons on the piazza of the Governor’s Man- 
sion — the house was about a mile beyond Bridgetown on 
an elevation commanding the bay — chattered, stared 
through binoculars at the shipping, and gave little sighs of 
satisfaction at the coming of the delicious breeze; for it 
gaan in the morning, and the northeast trade was punc- 
tual. 

“There comes Dick.”’ And Harry ran to meet a tall, 
well-made young fellow who was strolling toward the 
house. 

“There’s Mr. Knatchbull,” purred Mrs. Council. 

“Dick’s dreadfully inevitable,” with the resignation of 
seventeen. 

Harry had tucked his hand in the young man’s, and 
Harry’s childish treble reached two pairs of ears. 

“Dick, what does ami de la maison mean?” 

“Tame as a house-cat.”’ 

“Well, that’s what Amy said you were.” 

“T will be, before I go back to Guadeloupe; I promise 
you, Lord Harry.” Knatchbull, a favorite in the Gov- 
ernor’s household, was no infrequent visitor. His comings 
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and goings were unceremonious. In fact, he was related in 
some way or other to Lord Mulgrave. A big, comely, but 
sulky-looking fellow with a moody eye was Knatchbull. 

“See that little bob-tailed brig yonder?” with a wave of 
the hand toward the bay. 

“T know her. That’s the slaver,” put in the boy. 

‘Chased her all the way from Point Pitre to Carlisle 
Bay. Oh, I needed some boys. I was at Barbuda when she 
touched at Guadeloupe. Now that Guadeloupe’s an Eng- 
lish possession once more, I don’t mind buying plantations 
there. But the last one I got is deucedly run down —”’ 

‘The cane does deteriorate so,” said Mrs. Council. 

“Goes to nothing. This time it was the soil: needs sea- 
mud. I’m going to send boatloads of it up the Lizard. 
Means a lot of work, and more niggers. So I had to follow 
tne Yankee,’ 

Hs “We are much obliged to the Yankee for bringing you, 
ick.” 

So! the moody eyes could kindle? “But was n’t I glad 
to get away?” 

“The Marquis says Barbuda belongs to Cousin Alfred 
Codrington. Does it, Dick?” 

“Oh, the Marquis! Is he a ‘house-cat’ too, Lord 
Harry?” 

“Your little Lordship must not eat that apple without 
peeling it,’ interposed Mrs. Council. “Did you go over 
to the brig, Mr. Knatchbull?”’ 

“No; health officer has n’t made his report yet. Soon as 
the niggers are brought ashore I’m going down to look at 
’em. The trader says he has a mulatto from the Rebel 
Plantations he thinks would suit me. Fellow with all sorts 
of accomplishments, according to the trader. Looks like 
a coffee-colored ghost, and sings! —— Lord, he outdoes the 
baritone they had at Covent Garden last time I was in 
London.” 

“Indeed? You saw him, then?” 

“Yes; we went alongside. He was propped up on the 
taffrail, making an old banjo hum. Happy as a lark! Lend 
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me your glass a minute, Lord Harry. Yes; there he is. I 
must have that boy to sing for me.” 

“You are not going out to Colibri to-day?” 

“T’m going with you to hear the bishop’s Christmas 
sermon, if you'll let me. Then, I must ride out to Colibri. 
But I’ll present myself at dinner to-night.” 

Lady Amy’s answer was a casual nod. What she said 
was: — 

“There go the bells. The old sexton at St. Mary’s 
thinks he’s accomplished a feat if he gets in one stroke 
ahead of the cathedral bell. The chapels would not dare 
precede the cathedral.” 

“Just what I might have expected!’’ muttered Dick, 
and his eyebrows, set obliquely above his sardonic eyes, 
were drawn down into a black letter V. Those eyebrows 
of Dick’s had wonderful angles. In fact they seemed to 
assume any angle, like a moth’s wing, slanting this way or 
that at the suggestion of the fiery ego. Somebody once 
declared that Dick Knatchbull’s eyebrows were as satiri- 
cal as if they’d been made by “two strokes of Pope’s pen!” 


The bidding was brisk at the man-sale in Bridgetown, 
the following day. The blacks were huddled in an enclosure 
off the market-place; and one after another they mounted 
the block and were rapidly auctioned off. Unaka, un- 
der cover of vociferous chaffering, spoke to Tom— in 
“chunks” of Cherokee. The two had had no opportunity 
for talk on the vessel. Unaka had come to Charleston with 
a letter from the great Chief — Sumter— to Emathla. 
The letter was safe. — How Tom’s eyes glowed! — Unaka 
had trailed Emathla to Lord Rawdon’s Headquarters. He 
followed when Higgins and the Hessians came out with 
their prisoner. At daybreak Unaka paddled a bateau out 
to the Nancy Ireson, offering a string of fish. No man who 
might be sold in the Caribbean Sea was ever hurried off the 
decks of the slaver. When the brig slipped out of Charles- 
ton Harbor — a skulking craft against a blood-red sky — 
she carried a stowaway. The Cherokee made the worst 
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cabin-boy that ever shipped on the Atlantic. For Tom’s 
sake he condescended to a ship’s basin! 

All of this he managed to tell Tom in the noise of the 
bidding. Gangs of field hands had been sold. Next came 
mechanics and house servants. Dick Knatchbull said 
a word to Higgins. This scion of the rich Codrington 
family was a customer worth having. He bought droves 
of “boys.” “This minute, sir,” the trader answered ob- 
sequiously. ‘The auctioneer tapped Tom on the shoulder. 
The Virginian had undergone a sort of sea change. His 
hair was shaved, like a convict’s. He had been given a 
shirt and trousers of white cottonade. Feet, and legs to the 
_ knee, were bare. Unhesitatingly he obeyed the summons 
and stepped upon the block. Lean as a hyena but lumi- 
nous with vitality he was. Around him was a jumble of 
humanity, Dutch and English faces. There were nearly 
three hundred men, idlers and buyers. They stared curi- 
ously. There was a speculative pause. A guttural voice 
sawed every ear. “Gott! A nigger mit an eye of a wild 
buffalo!” 

The auctioneer twisted his lower jaw from side to side, 
with an automatic movement. He was “blue lightning,” 
as everybody knew. It was a critical moment. This high- 
priced “‘yeller feller” did not seem to “take” with the 
crowd. The “speckerlaters” nudged one another and 
grinned. Somebody was audible. “Looks dange’ous!” 
“Have to keep /zm in the calaboose.”’ 

Dick Knatchbull’s drawl was distinct. “That’s not the 
fellow I saw on deck, you know. Where’s that boy that 
sings? I won’t stand here in the sun all day.” 

“Very one, Mr. Knatchbull. Very same, sir, asking your 
pardon. Here! Hand that banjo here.” And the old banjo 
was passed over the heads of the crowd. The auctioneer 
saw his way to a great stroke of business. Moreover, he 
wanted to exercise his ability to mould a big crowd like a 
handful of putty. 

“Gentlemen, one word! This boy, Tom, is the best- 
trained, likeliest, handiest, most accomplished valet ever 
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imported for the Barbados market. Mr. Knatchbull saw 
that with half an eye. Mr. Knatchbull himself — and 
there’s no better judge of values in Bridgetown than Mr. 
Knatchbull — even he underestimates the good qualities 
of this boy here as a gentleman’s body-servant. In this 
instance Mr. Knatchbull is like the Scriptural queen: the 
half has not been told him. By the way, this boy is just 
what the Sheban queen — along with the peacocks, apes, 
Ethiopians, and diamonds she fetched old Solomon — 
would have presented to him as the trump card in the 
pack! And, speaking of Solomon, gentlemen, what does 
he say? What is the bon mot of the Monarch of Wisdom? 
‘Better is he that hath a slave, than he that vaunteth 
himself and lacketh bread. > There’s the cream of Solo- 
mon’s experience — 

“David, you mean!’ called out a reckless voice in the 
crowd. “Got the wrong king by the ear!” 

“No, sir!’ retorted the champion auctioneer of the 
Windward Islands, “it’s the Americans that have got the 
wrong king by the ear! And they’ve found it out. God save 
His Majesty!” 

What a roar went up! of loyalty, of sympathy, of re- 
ceptive humor. That he had “got ’em going” heated the 
salesman hot. He steamed with excitement when a dif- 
ficult crowd was “with him.” The world was his oyster. 
“To go back to Solomon —”’ he began. 

“ David!” yelled the big voice promptly. The auctioneer 
glanced at Knatchbull, rolled up his sleeves, and spat on 
his palms. 

“Tf David ever palmed off that quintessence of wisdom 
as his own, — that proverb of proverbs, — he was a pla- 
giarist! a bold, bad, bare-faced plagiarist. The world’s full 
of em. J’d like tosay that that fellow over there who keeps 
interrupting me is the biggest fool in Barbados. But it 
would not be original! Too many people have said that 
for me to pass it off as new!” He enjoyed the laughter 
and noise — and opened his oyster. “About this boy here. 
This clipper-built, quick ’n’ devilish fellow has accomplish- 
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ments. Speaks French, — equal to Captain La Rue, — 
writes a fine hand, — what an amanuensis for a gentleman, 
—and casts accounts. Save any merchant the hire of an ac- 
countant. And dance? Like a ballet-girl from the Theater 
Royal, London. Who said “sing’’? Why, his voice would 
draw tears from the eyes of a deaf man! I believe it would 
soothe the worst case of Barbados leg! If there’s any 
gentleman in this representative Barbados crowd, afflicted 
with Barbados leg, we’ll test the matter. Listen, gentle- 
men, to a voice that equals any in ‘The Nobleman’s 
Catch-Club’ — the eminent musical association in Lon- 
don.”’ 

He put the banjo in Tom’s hand, and appealed to the 
singer’s sense of the dramatic. His whisper was curious in 
its supplicating intensity: “Do zt right!” The grotesque- 
ness of the thing! About to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder, Tom was implored to sing. His sense of 
humor came to his relief. In an instant his choice was 
made. He touched a minor chord, and sang — bravely 
and well—the noblest Scotch ballad in the world, the 
song they’d learned from Arthur Leslie. It was new, even 
in Europe. The London-going Barbados planters, who 
brought home the fashions of London and other European 
capitals to the Caribbee Islands, had not heard this latest 
ballad. Looking straight into the faces of these island- 
born Royalists, every whit as stanch in their allegiance 
to the English throne as if they had been born within the 
sound of Bow Bells, he sang: — 


““Loudon’s bonny banks and braes, 

I must leave them a’, lassie: 

Wha would thole when Britain’s faes 
Wad gie Britain law, lassie? 

Wha would shun the field o’ danger? 
Wha to glory be a stranger? 

Wha — when Britain bids avenge her — 
Wha would turn and flee?” 


There was an uproar of applause— and bids. Men 
tossed up their hats. Buyers vociferated. “Seventy-five 
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pounds. D’ you hear me?” “Eighty.” “Eighty-five.” 
‘One hundred.” “Hundred and ten!” “And thirty.” 
“And fifty.’ Some of the planters laughed and shook their 
heads. Give the price of three “boys” for one? Not they. 
But as the number of bidders dwindled the excitement 
grew. The auctioneer was tense. His voice was a gong. 

“One hundred and seventy-five? What, Mr. Townsend! 
A-h-h, two hundred and fifty. Three hundred! — from 
Mr. Knatchbull.” 

The bidding was fast and furious, now. The bidders few, 
and fierce. It was better than a horse-race. 

“Four hundred.” 

mlyeur 


“Seven.” 

“Nine! damme, sir!”’ 

“One thousand pounds!” 

““Mr. Cobbet offers one thousand pounds. One —”’ 

“One thousand and one hundred.” 

Dick Knatchbull took a step forward, and scowled at 
two others afire with the gambling passion. 

“One thousand and two hundred.” 

‘And three!” said a grim voice. 

‘And four.” 

“Fives? 

€¢ Six.’ 

‘Seven. 

“Fight! Eight! Eight!” barked Townsend. 

“One thousand and eight hundred pounds, gentlem —”’ 

“Two thousand pounds!”’ bellowed Dick Knatchbull. 

There was a fraction of a pause. The town clock chimed 
out. 

“One. Two.” 

“Two it is!” called Knatchbull triumphantly. 

“Two. Two! Two? Only two! Knocked down at two 
thousand pounds to Richard Knatchbull, Esq., of Guade- 
loupe, Barbuda, Barbados, the Grenadines, etc. Mr. 
Knatchbull bids like a Guadeloupe grandee.” 
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‘Hoarse with the sense of performance, sweating like a 
stoker, the auctioneer mopped his dripping face. Men 
laughed and swore in the zest of such bidding. There was 
hubbub. 

“Where did you get that boy, Higgins?” 

“Mulatto from the Rebel Plantations, Doctor.” 

“Hm-m-m. I'll bet you a guinea —”’ 

The speakers stood at Tom’s back. He wheeled round 
and looked straight in the face of Hopwood Higgins. 

“Liar! Thief!” he screamed. 

_He was pretty weak; and he was without a weapon. 
But he was furious. He launched himself from the block 
like a wildcat from a limb, catching Higgins by the throat. 
His weight— and mad impulse — overset the trader. 
He fell backward, and his head struck an angle of a brick 
pillar. 

Tom was seized; and the man was carried away on a 
shutter, quite unconscious. 

It was a week before Higgins was ready to conclude his 
bargain with Dick Knatchbull. When he could leave his 
bunk, he made over his right and title to “one mulatto 
boy, Tom, from the Rebel Plantations, to Rich’d Knatch- 
bull, Esq.,”’ and, with Bank of England notes for the sum 
of two thousand pounds, in his old dirty wallet, the Nancy 
Ireson weighed anchor and sped out of Carlisle Bay. He 
had postponed the passing of the papers until the brig lay 
down the bay, with her nose to the Caribbean Sea. The 
interview with Knatchbull ended, and just as he was 
about to step into the dinghy, Higgins dispatched a mes- 
senger, with a couple of half-crowns, to the Bridgetown 
jail. 

The “‘ contumacious slave,’ who had been confined ina 
cell for a week (pending further orders from the skipper of 
the slaver), had borne this patiently; or at least with for- 
titude. Had n’t he “broken Higgins’s head for him?” 
Certain insults had been wiped out. Therefore he would 
not grumble; even though he had been thrust into jail for 
attacking his “owner.” He did not understand Higgins’s 
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carefully calculated malignity, though he knew he was not 
done with the man. 

So, five minutes after the termination of the interview 
between Knatchbull and Higgins in the ship-broker’s 
office on the bay, two deputies unlocked the door of a 
cell in the town jail and took out a prisoner. 

“What now?” he asked. 

“Whipping-post. That’s wot.” 

“What authority have you for this outrage?” 

“Owner’s horders,”’ answered the London cockney. 
He displayed a scrap of paper, scrawled over with these 
words: — 


Give my yaller boy, tom, twenty lashes. Pd. one crown. 
Horwoop Hiceins. 


“Hold on!” To save his soul he could not help being 
husky. “You can’t whip me!” 

“Can’t, hey? We’ll soon show yer, yaller boy.” 

“T’m no negro, no slave. You’ll get into trouble —”’ 

“Look ’ere. *Iggins ’as paid ter have yer back striped 
fer ye. No use ter jaw.” 

“’Ot day,’ grumbled the warden as he unlocked the 
corridor door. 

“’Ot as November. The first o’ Jannerwerry hought to 
be fine. Hand look ’ow we’re steamin’!”’ 

“The first day of January, 1781,” breathed the pris- 
oner. 

The Bridgetown jail was large, well built and well ven- 
tilated; and at that period an upper hall in the building 
was employed by the Legislative Council during the ses- 
sions of that body, and by the Court of Common Pleas 
during its sittings, conducted monthly during eight months 
in the year. 

Tom was led from the calaboose into a walled court at- 
tached to the jail. He cast a desperate look at the open 
windows above his head. There seemed to be but a thin 
attendance in the legislative hall. At one window was a 
patch of snow — a curly, powdered head — and a chiseled 
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profile. There was character in every line of that face. 
Here, in flesh and blood, was the fulfilling of the obliga- 
tion of nobility. 

Within the hot brick walls were four objects: a clothes- 
line hung with bed-clothing, a bench and tubs, a pump, 
and the whipping-post. 

“Hoff with ’is shirt, Bill.” 

The hot stillness was split by a cry as fierce as a wild 
beast’s: 

“ Help! Shall a white man, and a soldier be lashed like a 


}?? 


slave 

There were startled faces in the windows now. Out of 
the brick pit came the challenge again: — 

“Ts the blood of the Bishop of Nottingham to be de- 
graded in this English bishopric?” 

He saw the faces; but he looked straight into one face, 
deep into one pair of eyes. They were eyes to swear by. 

Hands were waved; here and there a lace handkerchief. 

But he leaned from a window with an authoritative ges- 
ture which said, “Halt.” 

Nor was it unheeded. 

Res a rum start,’’ muttered the man with the strap, 
surlily. 

“My heye. The Markiss ’imself,” retorted the other. 
titi 

“Horders his horders,” and the “whipping-boss”’ re- 
signed his back to the wall behind him. 

“Markiss his hinto heverythink,” with almost a chuckle. 

Two or three of the more curious had hurried down from 
the Assembly Hall, but he came first. Straight up to Tom 
he strode. 

He was a slim young fellow, chock-full of good looks, 
good sense, and good breeding. And he had a charm of 
manner that nobody could withstand. He wore a buff 
coat richly laced, a tamboured waistcoat, and white 
twilled-silk smallclothes which looked like kid. And his 
hyacinthine curls were powdered, and tied in a white silk 
pouch. 
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“Are you white?” 

“A white man, and an American.” 

Three or four spectators, who had come downstairs with 
him, stood looking on, — men who represented money and 
place in Barbados. 

“Howner’s horders, please Your Ludship,” and the 
“whipping-boss” held out Higgins’s scrawl. “Jailer’ll 
tell yer so, sir. *E’s “Iggins’s ’arf-breed. Hamerican. 
’Eered *Iggins say as ‘ow ’e was a mulatto from the Rebel 
Plantations, Your Ludship.” 

“Hi would say ’e was a gingercake-colored nigger, 
Hi would.” 

Tom plucked off his shirt, and turned his back to the 
eyes of more than one member of the Barbados Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

“T dare you to lay a blow on that back!” 

There were undertoned exclamations. 

“Please Yer Ludship, horders is horders, and —” 

“Wait a minute, Hodge.” 

“Has Your Ludship pleases, hof course. Hif Your Lud- 
ship will be responsible.” 

“T’ll be entirely responsible.” 

“Has Yer Ludship knows, Hi can’t hinterfere between 
a slave and ’is howner— hif the nigger *as got a white 
blotch on ’is bloomin’ back has big has a wormul!” 

“True: but I will.” 

He pressed a coin in Hodge’s hand. 

“Go upstairs, Hodge; give my compliments to Dr. 
Macglashan and tell him I[’ll thank him very much to 
come down here for a minute.” 

Not another (audible) word was spoken until the mes- 
senger came back with a long, gangling Scotchman. Dr. 
Macglashan — despite a thirty-years fight with bilious- 
remittent fever in Barbados — still had a spark of humor 
left in him. 

“My-dear Marquis, I thocht ye had a case o’ sun- 
stroke? Naething else should make you call me doun in 
this oven —” 
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“Doctor,” interrupted the young man a little quickly, 
“is not this a white man?” 

“As white as God makes ’em.”’ 

He put on his glasses and stared at the half-naked 
mea boy, with a pearly blotch on his well-set-up 

ack. 

“The pigment has been pit on the hide. God pits it 
under the hide. Hout tout, mon; how cam ye in sic a 
pickle?” 

“Kidnaped; imprisoned; sold as a slave. I’ve been 
foully wronged. Give me a chance to tell my story to the 
Bishop and the Governor of Barbados.” 

“Pit on your shirt, an’ get ye oot o’ the sun, Ameri- 
can.” 

“T won’t go back in the calaboose. I’m no slave — no 
felon!” 

Macglashan took a pinch of snuff. 

“Yell no kick oot o’ the traces in sic a like way, Ameri- 
can. There’ll be preleeminaries, ye ken. There maun al- 
ways be preleeminaries. Higgins’ll bring ye to book for 
assault an’ battery, concussion o’ the skull, an’ so on. 
Been doun a week wr his hurts. The ways o’ Providence 
are unco’ mysterious. A mon like Higgins will come round; 
in spite o’ the Devil an’ the doctor! [ tauld him when I 
clappit eyes on ye first, ye were no nigger. He was muckle 
ta’en aback. Mad as a mad fishwife. I’m no wi’out curi- 
osity tae hear what defense he’ll pit up.” 

The young man turned to Tom. 

“T can’t take a prisoner out of jail without legal pre- 
liminaries, as Dr. Macglashan says; but I can protect you 
from Higgins; and I will lay this matter before Lord Mul- 
grave. Here are two more members of the Council. Gen- 
tlemen, we’ll use our authority to protect this American.” 

He wrote a line, to which the signatures of all three were 
not unwillingly appended, forbidding punishment in any 
form to be inflicted upon the prisoner, “‘a white, and, as 
we believe, a freeborn American.”’ 

“T’ll speak to the jailer. Where is he?”’ 
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The clang of the jail gong was followed by the appear- 
ance of the jailer — with him a liveried negro groom. 

“Wot’s hall this ere?” he demanded of Hodge. 

“Markiss ’e ’s give horders,” returned Hodge, unmoved 
by the bluster of the Bridgetown constable. 

Dr. Macglashan rapped the lid of his snuffbox. A rap 
on Dr. Saunders Macglashan’s snuffbox never went for 
nothing. It was charged with significance. It discovered 
rottenness with a woodpecker’ s long roll of alarum. 

“Your prisoner’s a white man, Simmons. Look out!”’ 

“White? White! My soul ’n’ body, Doctor. Hi just left 
’Iggins hup town. ’*E’s sold this boy to Mr. Knatchbull. 
Hi came down hin Mr. Knatchbull’s gig, with Mr. Knatch- 
bull’s hown groom, ‘ere. Hi ’ave ‘Tggins’ S writing ’ere. 
Hall reg’lar. Read wot hit says, sir.’ 

The bit of paper bore a few words. 


Jailer Simons will release my nigger feller, tom, to his mas- 
ter, Rich’d Knatchbull, Esq. 
Hopwoop Hiceins. 


Macglashan coughed, dryly. 

“Dick’s bought a pig in a poke, whilk he’ll sune see.” 

“Do your duty, then, jailer,” said the Marquis instantly. 
“Turn the prisoner over to Mr. Knatchbull’s groom. As 
he’s Mr. Knatchbull’s property, no man may dare lay the 
lash on his back but by Mr. Knatchbull’s orders.” 

“Your Lordship his hexactly right. Hi release ’im. Go 
a’ead with this boy. Take ’im to ’is master, you ’ear?”’ 

The Marquis’s eye shone like a greyhound’s straining 
at his leash. 

“Never mind, Andrew,’—to the black groom, — 
“you may go. I'll take this young man uptown, in Mr. 
Knatchbull’s gig.” 

And directly, every eye opened wide at the sight of the 
young nobleman speeding a big raw-boned gigster under 
the cocoa palms, with a “plantation-hand”’ in the gig. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


A WILD CHALLENGE 


“WARRANT for him? Why, man; he’s gone. Look at 
that!’ White with fury, Dick Knatchbull pointed to a 
speck at sea. “That’s the slaver. Lying down the Bay 
when the bill of sale was made out.”’ 

“Arranged to revenge himself on the American, dupe 
you, and slip away with two thousand pounds! Infamous 
scoundrel.” 

“I swear, if she ever shows herself in the Caribbean Sea 
again, I’ll make my Caribs scuttle the stinking slaver!” 
Knatchbull rammed his hands into his pockets, and paced 
the ship-broker’s office on the Bay where the Marquis had 
found him. 

“Ts old Mac certain the fellow’s not an octoroon? Got 
one drop of slave-blood in him, he’s mine. I bought him. 
And I'll have what I paid for — unless Mac can prove the 
boy’s white. This thing must be sifted to the bottom, De 
la Jonquiére.” 

“That ’s the duty of all concerned, Dick. We’ll con- 
state the evidence.”’ 

Knatchbull stepped to the open window, and beckoned 
a brown fellow in white cottonades standing on the pave-’ 
ment in the shade of a plane tree. He glanced up at the 
young planter, and went on lifting first one bare foot, and 
then the other, as the heat from the sun-smitten bricks 
scorched his soles. | 

“Does n’t move, by George! ’Pon my word, De la 
Jonquiére, I shall put him back in the calaboose till he 
comes to his senses.” 

There was a burst of laughter from the street. The two 
young men looked out. There was the brown fellow wring- 
ing the hand of a ragged, well-nigh naked savage, with a 
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string of fish. In a minute the Marquis was out in the 
street. The savage and the mulatto from the Rebel Plan- 
tations were talking together in a crabbed tongue which 
His Lordship had never heard in all the days of his life. 
He said frankly, — 

“We’ve been too busy for introductions since I found 
you. I am De la Jonquieére.” 

Tom made his best bow. “I am Thomas Anderson, 
Virginian. There was a De la Jonquiére who fought a 
couple of English admirals off Finisterre; in 1747, was n’t 
ste 

“A gallant gentleman, that. My grandfather. I’m 
sorry to say, though, he was handsomely licked at Cape 
Finisterre. ’Pon my word, this sun is intolerable. Mr. 
Knatchbull desires that you will come into the office for a 
bit.” 

“Certainly; if my friend here will not be unwelcome. 
Ah! there comes the doctor who could see a white man 
through a black skin.” 

“And the gentleman with him is the Bishop of Bar- 
bados. Come.” 

Saunders Macglashan, M.D., had been stirred up by 
the curious incident at the jail. To his friend the Bishop 
he detailed the whole thing, not forgetting Tom’s queer 
appeal to “this English bishopric.”’ And His Lordship 
turned no dull ear to the story. 

The clerical establishment in Barbados was fixed upon 
a scale “liberal and effective.” And Bishop Coleridge was 
a man of as much activity as importance, which is saying 
a great deal. 

Presently Mr. Knatchbull’s groom drove to the Gov- 
ernment House and brought down to the aforementioned 
office on the Bay Governor-General Lord Mulgrave. 

Here, then, were forgathered some illustrative types, 
incongruous, significant, intensely interesting. Here were 
fair ensamples of English, Scottish, British West-Indian, 
French, American, and savage-American blood. Here was 
the best there is. | 


A Witp CHALLENGE ry bl 


There was wide disparity in the years of these men: 
there was wider disparity in their characters: their for- 
tunes were poles asunder. Nevertheless, you might have 
sworn by any one of them. 

Now ensued a queer, queer conference. And it cul- 
minated in a scene as dramatic as ever met any eye in that 
old island. And the old island has seen some ei itself, 
since ancient Holetown was new. 

Tom was made known to the Bishop of Barnates and 
the Windward Isles; to Lord Mulgrave, Governor-General 
of Barbados, Tobago, Trinidad, the Grenadines, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Martinique, etc., etc.; to Saunders Mac- 
glashan, M.D.; and to Richard Knatchbull, Esq. 

With defiant dignity, he (in turn) presented a tattered 
and starved Cherokee. He drew his naked heels together, 
and made an obeisance. His grace was the grace that had 
come down to him through many Cavaliers. 

“Gentlemen, allow me to present to you the only friend 
I can boast in these latitudes, Unaka Nung-noh-hut- 
tar-hee, Kar-nung-dar-har-gah, son of the memorable chief 
Going Snake. This Cherokee’s virtues outweigh his mis- 
fortunes. Being in a worse plight than shipwrecked men, 
our sorry appearance demands no apology.”’ 

“Upon my soul, Your Lordship, this is no scurvy fel- 
low,” murmured Bishop Coleridge to Lord Mulgrave, in 
French. : 

“T beg Your Lordship’s pardon,” said Tom quietly. 
“T understand French.” 

The Bishop raised his eyebrows; and his splendid violet 
eyes seemed to grow blacker as he listened. 

“Any other tongues?” 

“Latin, and Cherokee. English, of course, ‘comes by 
nature, ’ like Dogberry’s reading and writing.” 

The Governor and the Bishop exchanged glances. 

As there was nothing indirect, false, or flabby in this 
boy, there was no “‘waste motion” in his story. It made 
a profound impression. 

“Do I understand that you claim descent from some 
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English Bishop?” asked Bishop Coleridge with cautious 
earnestness. 

“T do, Your Lordship. The widow of Charles Anderson, 
of Oxheart, Albemarle County, Virginia, is my grand- 
mother. Before her marriage she was Sarah Paul, daughter 
of Hugh, Bishop of Nottingham; he being an adherent of 
the House of Stuart. That John Paul who was killed at 
the siege of Dalrymple Castle in 1745 was her brother.” 

In conclusion he said: “Every male of our house has 
fallen victim to the fortunes of war. Major Audley Ander- 
son languishes in a prison-ship in Charleston Harbor. His 
eldest son, Captain Troupe Anderson, is a paroled prisoner 
in Charleston. His second son is here! kidnaped and sold 
into slavery in Barbados.” 

‘“‘A most extraordinary story,” said Lord Mulgrave, in 
neutral tones. 

“Quite unsupported by proofs,” returned Tom bit- 
terly. 

eT don’t say that,” replied His Lordship judicially. 
“Your manners and education support your declaration. 
But we’ve no legal evidence.”’ 

“At present the evidence is merely out of reach,” said 
Bishop Coleridge. 

“The Governor of Virginia has known me ever ‘since 
I was born —” 

“The Governor of Mars would be just as easy to get 
at,” sneered Knatchbull. “War going on in the Rebel 
Colonies; no communication.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is, sir,’’ said Tom tempestuously. 
“I’m no sailor, but if you’ll take any light, clipper-built 
craft, and two or three sailors, this Cherokee and I will 
go along, and if we can run down the slaver — the Indian 
and I will bring Higgins back! It’s not too late yet. I’ve 
my own account to settle with Higgins. Come! Will you 

O tie 

“Sacré bleu! What a lark! Come on, Dick. You know 
the Caribbean like a book. Let’s run the Yankee down,” 
exclaimed De la Jonquiére, laughing. 
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Knatchbull looked at Tom casually. “Do you think 
I’d take that much trouble for two thousand pounds?” 
He dropped his eyelids scornfully. 

“Trouble! Are you going to let a bold thief ‘hull’ you 
like a peapod?”’ 

“Higgins would show a clear warrant for the transac- 
tion, if he were brought to trial. The bill of sale (here’s 
the original) from Columbus Egger to Higgins sets forth 
that Anderson is ‘mulatto.’ This would be Higgins’s pro- 
tection. He’s got us there,” observed Lord Mulgrave. 

“And I’ve got two thousand pounds locked up in you!” 
Dick Knatchbull turned half toward Tom, spilling the 
words with lazy rancor. 

“What?” hotly. “Do you trade in white men in Bar- 
bados?”’ 

“Sometimes.” 

“My dear Richard,” protested the Bishop. 

The black eyebrows took a sardonic slant. “But I 
bought you for a mulatto.” 

“Which Dr. Macglashan attests I’m not,” calmly. 

“Mac can’t swear you are not an octoroon. And if 
you ve got one ounce of nigger blood in you — you are 
mine. 

Rage well-nigh got the better of Tom physically. 

“Do you imagine that if I had ‘one ounce of nigger 
blood’ in me, I could have been General Sumter’s aide- 
de-camp?”’ 

“Who knows that you were?” 

Tom drove his nails into his palms. 

“Vessels go from here to Charleston. A letter to Colonel 
Wemyss of Lord Rawdon’s staff will establish the fact 
that Thomas Anderson—called ‘Dare-Devil’ — was 
Sumter’s aide, and — ” Babble! he choked. Not another 
word would come. 

“But would not prove that Thomas Anderson, called 
‘mulatto,’ is one and the same person,” came the retort, 
in Knatchbull’s polished, dawdling accents. 

Lord Mulgrave was silent. He was never precipitate. 
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But his small, clean-cut face was tense. His eyes nar- 
rowed. 

The Bishop’s big, purple eye rolled from face to face. 
The passions of men! Here was the drama he loved. The 
drama of dramas! It was the gratification with which a 
lame man watches a “high-kicker.” 

De la Jonquiére’s beautiful face changed color like a 

irl’s. 
‘ And the doctor? Why, he cracked the joints of his big, 
capable, righteous hands with ecstasy. It was better than 
a cockfight! 

Tom turned corrosive. What a devouring acid was his 
vial of wrath! 

“Then, you are in an unfortunate dilemma!— eh? 
Victimized!” 

He had found theweak joint in Knatchbull’s armor of im- 
placable pride. Did they think he was discomfited? He! 

“As how?” Knatchbull took a turn through the room, 
and stood in the center of the group. He was clad from 
head to heel in white pongee. He wasa young fellow of 
noble stature, with the presence of a sulky Talma. “I got 
the worth of my two thousand pounds in outbidding two 
other fools. The excitement of the game is what one wants, 
not the stakes. In this instance, especially!” 

The forgathered caught their breath. 

Knatchbull swung round upon Tom. “As for you! — 
I bought you in the slave-market. I am your master!” » 

Tom leaped to his feet. 

Knatchbull snapped his fingers. “But I make you a 
present of yourself. Though I show small taste in my se- 
lection of a keepsake. Eh?” 

“Knatchbull!”’ Bishop Coleridge was stern. 

The thin fellow in white cottonades shook with passion. 

“Your arrogance, sir, is damnable. I defy you to dis- 
credit the testimony of a physician, the oath of an Ameri- 
can officer!” 

Macglashan gave tongue. “He’s white as His Majesty 
the King. Dinna forget it, Dick!” 


i 
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But Dick had no ears for anything but Tom. “You? 
Defy — me!” 

“T do.” Tom stepped forward; his eyes were like blown 
coals. “I challenge you to settle the matter with swords. 
Come — I won’t be outdone in generosity! Ah, ha, ha!” 
his laugh sent a shock to the heart of every listener. “We 
will fight a duel which shall determine the question of 
ownership. The victor shall be master! The defeated fellow 
— the slave! Do you accept? If I lose, I am to be your 
bond-servant for life. If I win, I promise not to make you 
a hard master. Richard Knatchbull, I dare you to settle 
this issue at the sword’s point!” 

The West-Indian wheeled about, took one step toward 
Tom, and raised his ivory-white, sinewy, terrible fist. 

“U-hlu!” croaked the Cherokee, the knife of Going 
Snake twinkling above Knatchbull’s head. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS 


“It was the maddest challenge I ever knew one man 
give another. Lucifer himself could n’t have outdared it!” 
said the Bishop. 

Lord Mulgrave bowed. Edward Dalton, fifth Earl of 
Mulgrave, was a small, silent man. His sense of humor had 
been stunted by the English throne. His whole soul and 
body were absorbed in the business of doing his duty in 
that state of life to which it had pleased His Majesty to 
call him. Always and everywhere the obligations of being 
an Englishman gat hold upon him. If he had no humor, 
he had an apprehension of levity. The Bishop disturbed 
him sometimes. “Coleridge unsettles one so!”’ 

“The American’s a trump,” declared Sandy Mac- 
glashan. 

“Go on,” said Lady Amy quickly. “What then?” Her 
chin in her palm, she leaned forward; fixing her eyes on 
Bishop Coleridge, who had been telling the story of what 
was said and done in the ship-broker’s office that after- 
noon. 

“Oh, it was good as a play. I wish you could have seen 
“em! My dear young lady, the eee tt was magnificent.” 

“And Dick — what did Dick say? 

“Oh, Dick went white with fury. I thought for a min- 
ute he’d lost his head. Raised his fist, you know. The 
Cherokee’s tongue clicked like a fusee, and there he stood, 
with his knife drawn. And there Dick stood —with that 
scalping-knife above his head — and drawled out in that 
lazy, icy way of his, ‘Do you imagine I’d cross swords 
with a half-blood!’ And then he got round to the savage. 
‘Put up that knife— or I’ll kill you.’ By that time we 
were all on our feet; the American had said something to 
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his Indian; the scalping-knife was sheathed as suddenly as 
it had shone out; and Lord Mulgrave was threatening the 
savage with the calaboose. After this I shall expect to see 
Dick parley with a thunderbolt.” 

“Dick was in a nasty temper”; and the Governor-Gen- 
eral almost smiled. 

“Oh, I wish I could have seen it all,” said the girl. 

“My dear Lady Amy,” protested Mrs. Council, ‘‘ you 
would not willingly have witnessed such a scene? Think 
of a vile savage and a very dubious American threatening 


. the life of dear Mr. Knatchbull!” 


Dr. Macglashan seized his cue. He had few amusements. 
One was shocking the governess. 

“Aweel, Mrs. Council, I hae seen the time mysel’ when 
I wad muckle rather hae squinted through a knot-hole at 
a cockfight than hear talk of it!”’ 

“Where is the fellow that would n’t?” called out a 
laughing voice. It came out of the darkness, the shadow of 
the almond trees at the end of the terrace. 

“But Dr. Macglashan,” Mrs. Council rejoined stiffly, 
“Lady Amy Dalton is not —”’ 

“fA fellow? Your point is well ta’en, madam. But which 
O° te will quarrel wi’ Providence ower that deespensa- 
tion?” 

“Bravo! Bravo, Mac!” called De la Jonquiére again, 
and he and Dick Knatchbull came strolling back from 
the other end of the terrace, where they’d taken their 
cigars. 

After dinner the Governor-General and his guests had 
come out upon the terrace. The sun had set; the signal 
for the breeze — Cinderella of the tropics — to be gone. 
The night was hot and dark; but pink-globed lamps borne 
by life-sized bronze statues illuminated the terrace until 
it looked more beautiful than by day. 

“Tf there’s a row brewing between Mrs. Council and 
Mac — wait till I get there,’ drawled Dick as he ap- 
proached. 

“Dear Mr. Knatchbull, the doctor is so difficult.” 
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’ ws w he is, Mrs. Council; you ought to bring him to 
ook.” 

“She wad na find me sae hard-mouthed if I were a 
bachelor,” declared the unabashed one. And so made his 
peace. 

Lady Amy turned to her father with a query. 

“How could the Cherokee understand what was said 
to him, Your Lordship?”’ 

“Don’t know. He certainly seemed to understand. 
The American, at least, missed nothing.” 

“Did he reply to Dick?” 

“Tn these words: “The day I prove to you that I have 
not “‘one ounce” of black blood in me, you shall apologize 
or fight!’ He added, ‘I will not give you an opportunity 
to forget me, Mr. Knatchbull.’”’ 

“And Dick?” breathlessly. “What did he say?” 

“Oh, he snarled something in Carib. He’s picked up a 
smattering of their tongue from his Carib boys, you know. 
Might have been Carib for ‘poppycock’ — can’t say, I’m 
sure. Certain it is, he did it to affront the American. The 
American rushed into French. The Cherokee cracked con- 
sonants with his teeth. It was bedlam!”’ 

“Tt was dramatic,” declared Bishop Coleridge. “I 
have n’t seen anything so fine since I saw Garrick in his 
last appearance, in London, five years ago.” 

“Ah, when will the world give us another Garrick! 
What’s that, Lady Amy? Well, the upshot of it all was, 
the American, after thanking the Marquis de la Jonquiére 
for his kindness, curtly declined all offers of assistance, and 
walked out of the office with his Cherokee. He said very 
haughtily that he needed nothing. ‘But I shall be grate- 
ful to Your Lordship if you will prevent the Barbados 
constabulary from apprehending us as vagrants!’ I as- 
sured him he would be safe from interference,” added 
Lord Mulgrave. 

Little Lord Harry, who had been listening intently to 
all the talk going on among the grown-ups, spoke up very 
earnestly, “May it please Your Lordship, I should like 
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to have you give me the American for my birthday 
present.” 

Lord Mulgrave pulled his mustache. ‘Why, I’m sorry 
to say he does n’t belong to me. He — belongs — ahem! 
— to your cousin Dick.” 

“What’s that?’’ put in Knatchbull sharply. “No, in- 
deed! I’ve washed my hands of the fellow. I say, Lord 
Harry; I'll give you a pony on your birthday. What do 
you say? One thoroughbred horse is worth a dozen mon- 
grel men!” 


Lord Mulgrave, Bishop Coleridge, and the Marquis de 
la Jonquiére kept a sharp lookout for the startling and 
significant figure of “the American.” But if the sea had 
swallowed the coffee-colored and copper-colored two, they 
could not have disappeared more completely. 

Daily the good Bishop threaded his way among many 
an unsavory-looking bunch of mestizo fishmongers, in the 
hope of discovering Unaka at least. “I must tell him this 
is n’t the time of year to bother with flying-fish. Nobody 
wants ‘em now,” frowning at the poles and baskets of fish 
under his nose. “I must find him. The young fellow, for 
all Dick’s bitter scorn, has the blood of Hugh, Bishop of 
Nottingham, in him. I am convinced of the truth of his 
statement. Can I disregard that?’’ So Bishop Coleridge’s 
big blue eyes were everywhere, and he went nosing among 
the longshoremen and roustabouts along the water-front 
in a most unwonted way. All to no purpose, however. 
Nothing was to be seen of the American and his man Fri- 
day. His Lordship was not a little astonished at this. In 
a town of only twenty thousand inhabitants it should not 
be so difficult to hear of one so noticeable as this youngster. 
He would take occasion to see if any one in Speights ‘Town, 
or Oistins, or St. James knew anything about the stranger. 

No one did, it appeared; for His Lordship’s efforts were 
quite unrewarded. 

It was about ten days after Tom’s frenzied challenge to 


Dick Knatchbull that De la Jonquiére and Lady Amy, 
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coming home from a canter under the great arc of cocoa- 
nut trees, noticed a crowd in the street; and as they 
remarked it, Lady Amy recognized Edward Coleridge, 
Bishop of Barbados and the Windward Islands, rubbing 
elbows with “roosters,” nurse-girls, and soldiers from St. 
Peter’s. 

“There’s the Bishop! Surely, Marquis de la Jonquiére, 
we may go where His Lordship does?” suggested she. 

“And there’s Captain Tulloch. The Church and the 
Army. We shall be safe.”’ 

They turned their horses’ heads. 

-“Pshaw!” exclaimed De la Jonquiére. “Street musi- 
cians.” 

“Come on,” retorted the girl, with a shake of the bridle. 

“?Pon my soul, it’s the American,” said the Marquis 
abruptly. “Listen.” 

The clear, legato notes were full of compass and sweet- 
ness. Lady Amy gave an exclamation of delight. 

“There he is, sure enough,”’ said the Marquis. 

Tom was standing on the corner of a little street cistern, 
and he was busy; digging out of an old banjo all the music 
that was left in it. For the shortcomings of an inferior in- 
strument his rich voice made ample amends. With such 
an incongruous audience, cabin-songs would be a safe 
lead, he had decided. And so he sung — meltingly!—the 
foolish old ditty: — 


“It’s all ’roun’ the mountain, 
It’s all ’roun’ the sea: 
Ev’y pretty girl I fly ’roun,’ 
She goes right back on me. 


“Oh, there’s many a change in the wind that blows, 
An’ there’s many a change in the sea; 
There’s many a change in them blue eyes o’ yours, 


But there ain’ no change in me!” 


Clamorous applause, and a chucking of coins, which 
Unaka picked up and put into a gourd. 
The boy sang on and on, reaping a goodly harvest of 
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small pieces, English, French, German, and Spanish. 
When he slung the banjo over his back, the young noble- 
man dismounted and pushed through the crowd. He held 
out his hand. 

“Oh, I say, American, where have you been? Why 
could n’t I find you? You gave me your name, but it has 
escaped me.” 

Tom looked down at his bare, primordial toes, up at his 
new friend, and smiled humorously. 

‘ “The Bridgetown folk call me ‘The Marquis of Cara- 
as.’ 33 

“Not bad, that. But you have n’t told me where you 
*ve been, Carabas?”’ 

The charm of him! The cloudlessness of him! 

“That’s what J am here to find out,” said a resonant 
voice; and the Bishop of Barbados and the Windward Is- 
lands extended his plump, patrician, and authoritative 
hand to the street singer. 

My! but the rabble had something to stare at then. 

“1 ’ve been looking for you for more than a week,” said 
the Bishop. 

“T am grateful for Your Lordship’s interest’; and Tom 
explained that he and Unaka had gone into camp on an 
insignificant island or sand-spit adjacent to the shore. 

“We are out about a,mile from shore; on a reef covered 
with sand. There are plenty of turtle-eggs, and we caught 
some turtles big as tea-tables. After the hold of the slave- 
ship, I wanted a week of sun, sea-wind, and sea-water. 
] feel clean now. And Unaka liked it. He likes plenty of 
room to think in. His thoughts have big orbits — like the 
stars.” 

The Bishop bowed. Curiosity and perplexity were con- 
suming him. The audacious grace of this barefooted — 
what? He did no dishonor to the name of American, nor 
to that distinguished wraith My Lord Bishop of Notting- 
ham either. The next minute Bishop Coleridge found 
himself presenting his card to the vagabond. 

““T will do myself the honor of calling on Your Lord- 
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ship as soon as I may without discredit to you or myself,” 
said Tom. 

That night there was more talk on the terrace. Lady 
Amy brought out her guitar and tried to sing Tom’s tunes. 
The American had the most wonderful voice she had ever 
heard in Barbados. 

“He’s avery charming boy,” declared Bishop Coleridge. 

“They call him the Marquis of Carabas down in the 
town,” De la Jonquiére said, laughing. 

“Fellow has a fine presence,” somebody rejoined. 

“Jove! You are talking about the beggar as if he were 
a white man,” scoffed Dick. “Ought to be shoveling sea- 
mud for my Guadeloupe cane-fields this minute.” 

“Don’t be grumpy, Dick. Listen. He sang like this: — 


‘Oh, there’s many a change in the wind that blows, 
An’ there’s many a change in the sea; 
? 5 b 
There’s many a change in them blue eyes o’ yours, 
But there ain’ no change in me.” 


Dick stooped to pick up her fan, muttering under his 
breath, “God knows there’s none in me!” 

She gave a whimpering cry. She’d snapped a string, 
and it stung her cheek. 

“T can’t sing like the Marquis of Carabas,” petu- 
lantly. 

“And I can’t talk like the Marquis de la Jonquiére,” 
said Dick with a quassia-bitter smile. “So we are sur- 
passed, Aimée.”’ 

Bishop Coleridge shook his head. Here was a drama un- 
folding under his eyes which promised movement enough 
to make His Lordship shiver. Well for the Bishop of 
Barbados that he could not foresee the terrific final act! 
Well for each one of us that we cannot see the Skeleton 
Stage Manager at our elbow, waiting to signal “Curtain!” 


“Unaka, how long does a shark live?”’ 
“Heap moons,” with a gesture that piled up “moons” 
as high as Mount Hillaby. 
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“Well, [ll tell you what it is,” pursued Tom, digging his 
heel viciously into the sand, “sho’s a gun’s iron —as 
they say on Broad River — this is the jawbone of a shark.” 

Unaka grunted, and went on cooking supper. Tom lay 
flat on his back on the sand, — pounded by the multitudi- 
nous seas into alabaster, — closed his eyes, and “sighed his 
soul” back to the American tents, to Sumter’s camp on 
Broad River. His beloved Chief’s message, carried in the 
lining of Unaka’s hunting-belt for so long, and at length 
delivered to him in the slave-market of this town in the 
Caribbean Sea, rang in the boy’s ears day and night, like 
a bugle-call. 


Dare-Devil: Come to me at once. I have important work 
for you. 
SUMTER. 


Thus ran the dispatch. 

How, and where, was his general now? How fared the 
American arms? When, when should he charge with the 
Legion again? 

“To think that I might have filled that important post! 
ane here I lie! — sprawled on a sand-spit in the Carib- 

BES!) 

Unaka said a word in Cherokee, and then Tom too heard 
the dip of oars. He sprang to his feet, and sent a view-hal- 
loo across the water. The man in the boat answered with 
a college yell. 

“You don’t know what that is,” called out De la Jon- 
quiere. 

“Not I. But it sounds good”; and Tom waded out to 
pull the boat up on the sand. 

fenhat’s the battle-cry of Codrington College. You’ve 
not seen our college yet.’ 

Tom wrung the hand of his visitor. “My dear Marquis, 
I say: this is awfully good of you.’ 

“Mon camarade, I had you on my mind,” said the 
young nobleman, smiling. He greeted Unaka, and sat 
down on the sand. “That fish smells tiptop. T’m glad 
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I’m in time for supper. Wish I were marooned out here 
along with you.” 

Tom shook his head. “You are not used to roughing it. 
The Cherokee and myself are “lightwood-knots,’ as we say 
at home. Fancy sleeping in a downpour.” 

“Pardieu, no. It’s beastly to be wet.” 

“We could n’t camp here if it were not for the rains. 
We catch water in those whopping turtle-shells you see 
yonder. And the rains are only occasional, you know. 
When your rainy season is on, we shall be off!” 

“Oh, the French may attack Guadeloupe before June, 
and we shall need you,” laughing. 

Unaka unrolled the fish from the leaves in which they 
had been baked, — in hot ashes, — dug roasted turtle- 
eggs out of the same oven, and supper was eaten. 

The purple sea was smooth as a temple floor. The sun 
had set in a tempest of topaz light. The gulls whined like 
lost souls. 

And the young West-Indian and the young American 
talked on and on. From the first Tom had been immensely 
attracted by the Marquis. On the other hand, the auda- 
cious Virginian stormed the imagination of Eugéne Volney 
de Treviso, Marquis de la Jonquiére. He had never seen 
anybody in his life who impressed him so much as Tom 
Anderson. And so, mutual confidences. Tom gave a 
thumb-nail sketch of his seventeen years. De la Jon- 
quiére told a story of jog-trot affluence. The heir to the 
title and estates of the De la Jonquiéres had been born in 
Barbados. His mother, English by blood, had been a na- 
tive of the island. His parents, now dead, had desired 
that the young nobleman should remain a resident of 
Barbados until he attained his majority. He had been a 
good deal in France. 7 

“T was twenty-one six months ago. But I ‘can’t claim 
any credit for that,” laughing; “nor for anything. Every- 
thing has always been done for me. I’ve done nothing but 
— batten.”’ 7 

“The deuce you have n’t! May I say that I think you 
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are fulfillment? The world needs the inspiration of a 
simon-pure gentleman. What more can a fellow do than 
live up to the obligation of clean, or brave, or gentle for- 
bears —‘The stainless azure of immemorial veins’? Who 
would go back on his decent dead?” 

: fe Jonquiére smiled. “So you think I have my hands 
ull! 

“Between big obligations and big opportunities— yes.” 

“T shall never care for anything but the army. Here the 
fight is always on between France and Great Britain. Of 
course I can’t take up arms against the French.” 

“A bas Britannia! By the way, you are a member of 
the Legislative Council, I think?” 

“Oh, pro tem. ‘There are twelve members. When fewer 
than seven are resident in the island, Lord Mulgrave ap- 
points somebody to fill the absentees’ shoes, for the dis- 
patch of business. [ am a member of the Representative 
Assembly. ‘twomembers are returned from each parish. 
The day you raised Cain in the jail-yard, you know, I was 
in the Council Chamber because somebody was in An- 
tigua.” 

“What a lucky minute for me!” 

“J should like to give you cause to think so.” And he 
‘briefly detailed his plan. Another tutor was needed for 
the junior Latin class at the college. “All you need is a 
tailor. The Bridgetown tailor is n’t bad, being a French- 
man. We'll give him carte-blanche, and until you are on 
your feet the bills are my affair. I’ll speak to the Presi- 
dent of Codrington.” 

“My dear Marquis,” Tom’s voice creaked, “even your 
kindness can’t take this abominable stain off my skin. 
No, no; it would never do. Codrington College could not 
afford to sport a half-blood!” 

P but Dr. Mac—” 

“Dick Knatchbull would give me a black eye.” 

“Dick’s insolence is—” He bit his lip. “Tell me in 
what way I may be of service to an officer from the Rebel 
Plantations in the British West Indies.”’ 
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“T am more grateful than I can say. But I’m finding 
my feet.” 

“How stubborn your pride, Marquis of Carabas!” 

“Pshaw! I’ll come, in about a week, and ask your 
help. Meantime, I can make some money.” 

“But I have more money than most fellows. Yet you 
won t!”’ 

“Oh, I enjoy every miserable little baubee that I earn.” 

“Singing for roustabouts and niggers!” scornfully. 

“And for the Marquis de la Jonquiére and Lady Amy 
Dalton.” 

“Did you see her?” coloring. 

“Who could help seeing her?” 

There was a queer, halting pause. 

“Son of Going Snake, turn that going turtle on its back, 
and trust us with the dispatch from Is-te-puc-cau-chau- 
thlocco, an it please you.” 

Sumter’s dispatch was produced from Unaka’s belt. 

“Look. This summons was written the day after the 
battle of Blackstock’s Hill, on the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber. It is delivered to me in the tropics in January.” 

“Would you go, if —”’ 

“T am going.” 

“Then, won’t you —”’ 

“No. I am neither blind, lame, nor in irons — now. I 
can help myself.” 

De la Jonquiére surveyed him thoughtfully. “How 
superb your pride, my Marquis of Carabas!” 


A few days after, when De la Jonquiére dropped into 
the smail tailor shop on the Bay, the tailor buzzed like a 
blue-bottle. 

“M’sieu le Marquis, vat you tinks?” the little French- 
man gesticulated wildly. “Ze ozer day comes in one young 
gentleman. Oui! Oui! Barefooted: like a ne-gro. Black as 
a prune. He look at ze nankin. Ze linon. Ze cassimere. 
He haf tas’e. He haf money. He order ze suit. Mon 
Dieu! Hees back is flat as ze plate. Hees laig is round as 
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ze poulet’s. He haf ze form gentil. An’ when I ask ze 
2 ied tonnerre! ‘Je suis le Marquis de la Carabas.’ 
ein! 

“He is every inch a gentleman. Merely down on his 
luck, Rozelle.” 

“Fes it? Oui! M’sieu le Marquis, there vas his ten toes!” 
extending his fingers wide to suggest the unblushing ten 
toes. “Also, there vas the instep of a prince. So! Ze coat 
progress.” 

“Many persons have less discrimination, Rozelle.” 

The little tailor bowed low. “M’sieu le Marquis is ver’ 
kind. Ze best of men hav ze toes. An’ Rozelle ees not no 
churn-ow!l!”’ 

De la Jonquiére laughed outright. “You may get up 
the bottle-green surtout, Rozelle; and I am in want of an- 
other dinner-coat.” 

“To e!” 

“By the by, I would direct you to get up half a dozen 
suits for the Marquis of Carabas, but I may not take the 
liberty. You understand?” 

“Oui, M’sieu le Marquis. Will you hay ze kindness to 
look at ze new piece of Lyons velvet?” 

“No; suit yourself.’ And the young nobleman strolled 
out of the shop, leaving the little tailor distracted with 
curiosity and bewilderment. This homme olivatre, with 
“ze ten toes — ten!” was one with whom Eugéne Volney, 
Marquis de la Jonquiére, might not take a liberty! 

De la Jonquiére went off to the Bishop with the tailor’s 
story; and His Lordship declared that it was better than a 
glass of vermouth before dinner. 

The boy with the banjo had become a Bridgetown 
pastime. He never appeared on the street in the day. The 
populace had no chance to get a surfeit of these same bal- 
lad-mongers; nor a very good look at his features either. 
At sunset every evening an old canoe — leaky as a min- 
now-bucket — was pushed through the craft in the Bay, 
and presently the lively “plunkety-plunk” of the banjo 

summoned an ever-ready crowd. First, always, he sang 
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to “the dress circle,” the carriages. The gentry came in 
their coaches and chariots; one there was, an invalid, who 
came in a sedan chair borne by two gigantic Ebo bucks. 
How queer it looked in the shadow of the cocoanut trees! 
Afterward came the plantation songs. Tom noticed that 
each night the sedan chair was planted nearer the singer. 
He stole pitiful glances at the little withered old face of 
this listener. 

“Tf I only knew whether she’s French or English 

He tried some of Mimi’s old songs; and then bethought 
him of something he heard a young English cornet — with 
a voice like a glass flute — sing in Charleston, the day 
Rory tucked Tom under his arm and carried him round to 
my Lord Rawdon’s Headquarters. The song had been 
vastly applauded by the thumping of tumblers on the 
wine-shop tables, and the cornet had said it was from 
Gay’s opera “Polly,” which the lord chamberlain had 
caused to be suppressed, because its production would not 
meet royal approbation. So Tom did his best. When he had 
finished, why, there was a little handkerchief fluttering in 
the door of that hideous old sedan. After that the chair 
was under the palm trees every evening; and one night, 
when the canoe was going back to the sandbar, Tom dis- 
covered the old sedan on an elevation of the island a 
hundred feet above the water. The figures of the two Ebos 
were invisible. But the glass door shone out of the dark 
like a mirror, moving mysteriously along through the night. 
The sight made a curious impression on the boy. Who 
could she be? 

One evening the concert was interrupted. A shout; a 
sudden movement in the crowd; and there was an old 
negro stumbling toward the singer. 

“Marse Tom! Marse Tom. It is... I knowed his 
voice.” 

It was Ishmael! 

“It me, Marse Tom. It ole Ish. Lil’ Marse, whut de 
name er Gawd is yer doin’ barefooted en’ blacked up, 
lak dis? Marster’s son!” 


|>? 
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Tom wrung the devoted hands; but no words would 
come. 

“I knowed yer voice, fust. Soon es I got closter, I 
knowed dat little mouf 0’ yourn, en’ dem pretty teef —” 
Tom laughed. Ishmael looked shocked. The black fell 
a-weeping. The Virginian was stony. 

It was a long time before the two stories were told. 
After the fall of Charleston, Ishmael had been seized, with 
a number of other negroes, and sold in the British West 
Indies. His distress over Tom’s humiliation was sore. 
Homesickness, too, weighed him to the earth. 

“Marster in dat rotten ole prison-ship; de Heir done 
tuk prisoner in Charleston; Lil’ Marse wid he toes in de 
dutt — er pickin’ de banjo fer er livin’! — en’ me in tar- 
ment! Lord, look down!” 

It was hard upon midnight when the old canoe crawled 
across the Bay. Unaka heard a splash — and there was 
the banjo floating away on the tide: the thing they’d sold 
so many fish and turtles to buy. 

Tom snarled: “Let her go! I’ll never sing in the streets 
again!” 


CHAPTER XXX 


“‘ COLIBRI”’ 


EveNnING after evening the smart equipages of the 
planters — horses from London and coaches from Paris — 
drew up under the cocoanut trees. Evening after evening 
the sedan was set down near the street cistern where Tom 
was wont to stand and fill the ruddy twilight with his rich 
voice. And evening after evening, too, a girl wearing a 
London-made habit and riding a London hunter — a girl 
with “eyes like woodland violets, newly wet”’ and hair like 
spun copper— rode loiteringly under the crescent of 
palms. Sometimes De la Jonquiére was with her: or Dick 
Knatchbull: or maybe little Lord Harry — bestriding a 
notably pretty pony. Dick Knatchbull had one virtue, 
then; a memory for birthdays! 

“Tt was aw fly good of Cousin Dick to give him to me,” 
said the boy. “It’s a good pony — but I’d rather have 
had the American.”’ Which saying was served up with the 
walnuts and wine that night at the Governor-General’s 
dinner-table. 

The “dress circle’ under the trees were in their places 
for days in succession; no musician appeared. “Where 
is he?” they asked each other petulantly. “Where’s the 
boy that sings?”’ And there was a defrauded note in these 
disappointed demands which amused De la Jonquiére. 
On one of these same days — the sun was down, the red 
west throwing tableau-lights from under a rain-cloud 
stretched along the horizon — the crowd of carriages and 
dawdling folk was waiting. 

“Lady Macartney says his voice is superior to Charles 
Incledon’s—the chorister-boy at Exeter Cathedral, you 
know, that everybody’s making such a fuss about.” 
“Bishop Coleridge says he intends to take him to London 
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and introduce him to the manager of Lincoln’s Inn Thea- 
tre.” These remarks reached De la Jonquiére, as he too 
waited. He was disturbed by Tom’s withdrawal from the 
public eye. Could anything be amiss with the boy? The 
camp on the reef was known to nobody but the young 
French West-Indian. Its precise location was a tacit secret. 
At this minute the young nobleman’s groom came up with 
a gigantic blue-black negro. The liveried black touched 
his hat to his master, folded his arms, and gazed rigidly at 
nothing. He washed his hands of the Ebo. The big savage 
managed to be intelligible. Was “baas” the Marquis? A 
nod. The Ebo tendered a tiny pink note, sealed. It was 
addressed to “The Marquis de la Carabas.” 

‘This is not for me.” 

Perplexity fell upon the messenger. 

“’E no come. Me no fin’ um. Ole Missy him quoil. 
Him maad. Him hell-fire!”’ 

Hard work had Eugéne to smother a laugh. He glanced 
at the sedan. The big Ebo went back to the chair, clutch- 
ing the note desperately, wagging his head despondently. 
People who live on an island less than twenty-two miles 
long know a deal about their neighbors. The Marquis 
knew the history shut up in the old sedan chair like a 
snake coiled up in a hollow log. So he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ Where the devil zs he?” 

Subsequently De la Jonquiére came into the counting- 
house of a Dutch sugar-merchant on the Bay; with him, 
a young fellow of elegant figure, handsomely, though 
quietly, dressed. Gabblers said the young man’s silk 
stockings and kid shoes displayed the handsomest leg and 
instep in Bridgetown. De la Jonquiére presented his 
friend. He had brought Mr. Huyck some one to conduct 
his French and English correspondence. When Tom had 
turned some letters from a Jamaica house into English, 
some English ones into French, and cast up some accounts, 
terms were made. It seemed the easiest thing in the world. 
Tom did not know then how potent the name of De la 
Jonquiére was in Barbados. Unaka had no notion of leav- 
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ing a reef for a roof, when Tom took lodgings. Away from 
wild things, the Cherokee would have perished. But his 
canoe was at the wharf every day: every morning he 
passed within arm’s length of the new clerk whose desk 
was in the counting-house window. Two dark faces were 
turned toward each other, their eyes met, and the Indian 
trudged on. Many a night, leaving his “best” at his 
lodgings, Tom slipped into his cottonade slave suit and 
went over to the reef, to sprawl upon the sand by the 
campfire, happy as a king. 

“T lead a Sultan of Bagdad sort of existence: Marquis of 
Carabas by day, desk in Huyck’s counting-house; run- 
away slave by night, bunking on a sandbar. To-night, as 
I was about to push off for the reef, the watch asked me 
for my pass. ‘Who do you belong to, boy?’ he demanded. 
I heard that baiting laugh of Dick Knatchbull’s — and 
there he was! — just stepping from his boat, with his ever- 
lasting Caribs. He looked at the watch. ‘Let him alone, 
man. He belongs to me,’ said Knatchbull. ‘Be hanged if I 
do, Dick Knatchbull!’ I called out. But the watch kow- 
towed to the Codrington breed, of course. Meantime, 
Unaka had chucked one of his Caribs in the water, — and 
we were off.”’ 

De la Jonquiére’s laugh would have inspired an ascetic. 

“You have more adventures than good Haroun-al- 
Raschid himself. Dick got a nasty blow in then; eh?” 

“Be quits one of these days.” 

De la Jonquiére loved every foot of the island. He took 
Tom to the top of Mount Hillaby, to watch the sun come 
up out of the sea; little dreaming that a day was at hand 
when life and death would hang upon the coming of the 
sun to those who watched for it from Mount Hillaby. He 
led the way through “Scotland,” the rugged, varied, and 
pictures ue highlands on the northeastern side of the is< 

and. 

“And there,” said De la Jonquiére, pointing to the ter- 
tible reef far below,— but a short distance from the 
shore, — “there’s the mastiff on the doorstep.” 
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One picture place in “Scotland,” with a bungalow built 
of coquina, was “the Knatchbull place.” 

“Does he live here?” | 

“Oh, when he’s on the island. Dick’s a bird of passage: 
has interests from San Domingo to Trinidad: went in for 
ginger and arrowroot in Barbuda. But there’s not a 
spring on the island, so he does not lose much time over 
those plantations.” 

“And what does he go in for in Barbados?” 

The Marquis turned his fine eyes full upon the querist. 
“Well, he has relatives here, you know; and, talking of 
springs, | must show you the one on this place.” 

All doors were open to De la Jonquiére. They ap- 
proached the house, which had for background the 
shoulder of a bold hill, not many rods distant. 

“How pretty the pinkish coquina is against that black 
bluff!— Mr. Knatchbull in Tobago?” to the Carib boy 
who opened an inner gate for them. t 

The savage showed his yellow teeth, but was dumb. 

“Takes Dick to talk to his cannibals,” said De la Jon- 
quiére, with a shrug. 

They strolled through a lane between hedges of jes- 
samine, toward the boulders behind the house. 

“There! there’s the spring, Carabas.”’ 

Originally the stream had issued from a fissure in an 
overhanging mass of rock; but over the fountain’s mouth 
a lion’s head in white marble was riveted into the stone, 
standing out in splendid relief —a Titanic cameo — 
against the smutty lichens of the rock. An eager stream, 
pouring from the lion’s jaws, fell downward into a marble 
basin. 

“That’s the spring; this the bathroom.”’ 

Lattices loaded with roses enclosed the basin which 
received the stream. However, bronze lattices were not 
its only walls; for they, in turn, were encircled by a ter- 
rific cactus hedge. What a basin it was, to be sure! Twelve 
feet square or so, it was composed of the most beautiful 
mosaics in colored marble. Tropic flowers overhung its 
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brim. Towering banana plants threw long, curving, swing- 
ing shadows on the water; like the shadows of clashing 
scimitars. | 

“Dick has a savage string in him that has to be sounded 
always. I tell him he would like to add a tomtom to the 
cathedral organ, down yonder in Bridgetown. Just look at 
these statues! One is the work of Thomas Banks. One was 
done to order. Which one, there’s no need to say.” 

Four life-size statues stood forth against that screen of 
roses, guarding the four corners of the marble basin. The 
Great Soldier’s soldier carrying water in a skull to Alex- 
ander was poignant in its energy, fiery, exalted. A Ganges 
water-carrier — the river-wind in the folds of her meager 
marble sari — bore her water-jar as a hawk carries the 
crest on its head; and the whole figure was as supple and 
compact in line as a preened hawk. A white marble 
Bedouin girl, her water-jar on her shoulder, hid herself in 
her mantle — remote, mysterious, seductive. The fourth 
statue was startling. It was of bronze,— an Ashantee, 
carrying water in ostrich eggs. Enclosed in a grass net, 
her burden was bunched on her back. 

“Good Heavens!”’ 

“Dick insists that the caricature gives force to the pure 
beauty of the three in marble,’ — and De la Jonquiére 
raised his brows disdainfully. 

The air was full of the soft purring of hummingbirds’ 
wings. They were everywhere: the améthyste, the ruby- 
throat, the flame-breast. By hundreds and hundreds they 


“‘— fluttered around the jessamine-stems 
Like wingéd flowers, or flying gems.” 


Not without reason had the West Indian called his 
place “Colibri.” 

“And I believe that’s a Carib word,” observed De la 
Jonquiére, frowning. “Dick had his Carib boys capture a 
number of these little flame-breasts about the old volcano 
in Guadeloupe, — Soufriére. They love the inner slopes 
of an extinct volcano.”’ 
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“The way they go glittering round these roses and stat- 
ues is quite the loveliest sight I ever saw,”’ avowed Tom. 

“So I said to Dick one day. He nodded. ‘Pugnacious 
little devils. I like to see ’em fight.’ But you know Dick 
affects a sort of callousness?” 

“And is really full of bitterness?” 

“Oh, he has some very fine qualities.” 

They lingered, reveling in the exquisite beauty of the 
spot. 

No foreshadowings fell upon the spirit of either. 

Nor was there, anything to suggest that this diamond 
pool would have the pull of a planet on one man’s destiny. 

That very morning, as they were descending a precipi- 
tous path through “Scotland,” they saw coming along on 
a lower plateau — in the “turn-row”’ of a cane-field — the 
sedan chair. 

After a while it passed them. The glass doors were 
closed, as if this Barbados January were winter. The in- 
mate was quite invisible. The two Ebos stalked by like 
automata. [om had hoped to get a glimpse of one who had 
applauded the “street singer.” 

“Whose turnout is that?” he asked ironically. 

De la Jonquiére looked a little reserved. 

“That’s the Princess Oczakoff.”’ 

“A Russian?” 

“She’s an Irishwoman who married a Russian prince.” 

They sat down in a little grove to rest, and the young 
nobleman told Tom the creepy story of the Princess 
Oczakoff. With which we have not to do. But in con- 
clusion he told Tom about the lady’s letter to “the Mar- 
quis of Carabas’’; and how, day after day, at sunset, she 
had been brought down the mountain in the sedan to the 
street in Bridgetown where Tom had always taken his 
stand to sing. 

“The roads are so steep up there — her place is on 
Mount Hillaby — that she’s obliged to be “brought up by 
hand,’ as she says. You know she has not walked a step 
in years. Not since !”’ 
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“Poor little lady!” 

Tom’s heart had sunk under that story. 

“Marquis, if you think she’d care about my singing, 
why, pray present my compliments and say I'll come at 
any time, and sing all the songs I know, — if she chooses.” 

“Good! I’ll call on her to-morrow.” 

Next day a line in French reached Tom through De la 
Jonquiére. The Princess Oczakoff would be at home Sun- 
day evening to the Marquis de Carabas, and the Marquis 
de la Jonquiére. 

“Oh, I say, Eugéne; I hope you made her understand 
that — that —” Tom’s dark cheek turned duskier under 
the rush of blood. | 

“But certainly, my dear fellow, she quite understands 
your courtesy to an invalid.” 

“You know, Unaka had to jump on every wretched 
farthing — like a gobbler on a grasshopper—when | 
bayed the moon on the cistern down yonder —”’ 

‘““Pouf! The Princess knows. She understands every- 
body. As well as you understand old Piet -Huyck’s 
ledger.”’ 

But Tom little suspected the extent of the Princess’s 
politeness to a fellow with two perfectly good legs. 

On Sunday afternoon when the sedan chair and the 
brace of ebon Ebos proceeded through the streets of 
Bridgetown until they arrived at the unpretending little 
house where the American had lodgings, and it was con- 
veyed to this same American that the chair had come for 
him! — my faith! but his annoyance was intense. 

“T can’t doit, Your Lordship. I ride in that thing? Shut 
up in there—like a sick ape ina cage! Niggers totin’ me!” 

“You can’t decently decline. It’s all sorts of a compli- 
ment, you know. Besides, it will be no bad thing for 
Bridgetown to see that the Princess Oczakoff shows you so 
much consideration.” 

“Bother Bridgetown! Is there no way to get out of it?” 

“Not until after you get into it!” 

Bridgetown was on the gui vive that Sunday afternoon, 
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when the unwonted procession set out: the Marquis de la 
Jonquiére on his newest mount from Tattersall’s, the 
*“prune-skinned Marquis” in the sedan chair of the Prin- 
cess — oh, very old; very lame; very, very rich; yes: — 
Her Excellency lived on the mountain. 

Tongues wagged. They always do on Sunday after- 
noons; but on this particular Sunday, Bridgetown tongues 
wagged more than ever. 

The Bishop carried the news to Lord Mulgrave’s din- 
ner-table that night. And Dick Knatchbull — just back 
from Tobago — declared that De la Jonquiére was mak- 
ing an ass of himself about “that Zambo.” 

““And the Princess Oczakoff, Dick?” asked Lady Amy 
Dalton, turning her wide violet eyes on him. “She, you 
know, is a very reat aristocrat.” 

“T know she says she is. Whoever saw an Irish gentle- 
woman who did n’t claim more Irish kings than old Colo- 
nel Codrington had niggers? Old Oczakoff is perfectly silly 
about De la Jonquiére. It’s all hzs doing, of course. Now 
that her old French poodle ’s on its last legs, the Oczakoff 
is obliged to amuse herself with De la Jonquiére!— and 
that black upstart.” 

“Oh, Dick! You are bitter as gall,’’ murmured Lady 
Amy, under cover of the Bishop’s extemporaneous cough. 

“The Princess is a woman of wide cultivation,” His 
Lordship began. 

Dick’s careless, clattering laugh broke in. 

“Oh, yes. And now that Tiny won’t jump through 
a hoop or balance a bone on her nose any longer, Her 
Excellency is teaching De la Jonquiére things: to speak 
Russian, for one. Just to kill time, you know. De la Jon- 
quiére is getting a creditable knowledge of Russian, and 
the caniche may be seen with bones in her mouth instead 
of across her nose. Poor Tiny! She’s been turned down 
for a new pet! And such a pet! A beautiful young Mar- 
quis! Oh, you know the Princess is a neighbor of mine. 
“My neighbor’ is merely an expression meaning, ‘I know 
where to land hard!’ Quite true.” 
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By this time everybody knew that the “Marquis of 
Carabas”’ was the protégé of De la Jonquiére. Whenever 
Tom was not at work his friend hunted him up. Sunday 
was high holiday; Carabas could get away from the count- 
ing-house. Every one at the college and the barracks was 
the friend of De la Jonquiére, or desired to be. Everywhere 
his comrade was welcomed. When they went on the water, 
Unaka took the lead. And his canoe went poking about 
into all sorts of holes and corners, and he wrung their 
secrets from the sea-caves and the tusky jaws of sub- 
merged volcanoes. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


DICK KNATCHBULL’S NEIGHBOR 


“| FELT like a puppy being toted off in a basket,” said 
Tom when he described that trip through the wild, rug- 
ged, and picturesque district called “Scotland” — the 
northeastern shore of the island. It was too luxurious an 
experience to suit one of “Tuck’s boys.” Lying among 
velvet cushions pervaded with attar, he was borne through 
cane and cotton tracts, arrowroot and ginger fields, then 
through rushy glens, over ledges of shale smelling of’ 
petroleum springs, up ragged hills, and so to an upper 
shelf of Mount Hillaby. ‘The gates of Hawk’s Nest, the 
Barbados home of the Princess Oczakoff, were opened by 
an old and dignified negro. When he stepped forward to 
take De la Jonquiére’s bridle, Tom signaled the Ebos to 
set down the chair, and sprang out. “Ishmael!” he called 
out gayly, seizing the faithful black hand of the “ Fagin- 
ian.’ The setting sun kindled the boy’s eager gypsy- 
face, his comely figure set off by handsome clothes; the 
diamond shoe-buckles were magnificent, — and that, at 
least, “was all De la Jonquiére’s doing!’ — but best of all, 
the crop of short, rich, auburn curls overshining the boy’s 
head. 

Ishmael’s joy was unbounded. “Lord, Lord! Marse Tom! 
Yer look jes’ like Marse Audley did when me’n’ him went 
ter Oxford. Marse Troupe teks after de De Berriens, but 
you teks after de Faginia Andersons!” 

“Thank you, Ish. Do you live on this estate?” 

“Yasser. Dee say, dee do, dat I b’longs ter” — cough- 
ing dubiously — “ter — ter — lemme see — de Princess 
— er— rer— sump’n ner; I disermembers de whr’-folks’ 
name. Mighty cu’ous name ter me. Nobody in Ole Al- 
bermarle name nothin’ ’t all lak dat. Ainh ’sputin’ but 
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whut I’s dishyer leetle Princess whut-yer-me’-call-’em’s 
boughten nigger,’ — scornfully, — “but” — Ish drew him- 
self up — “I wuz bawn de manservant of Audley Ander- 
son!— in Ole Faginia! De Lord knows it. En’ I ainh 
gwine tell no lie on Gord!” 

“I’m glad you’ve got a good home, Ish.” 

“Yasser. Dee’s niggers nuff ter tu’n off all de wuk. 
Plenty er dem. Miss—er,”— pondering, — “Miss — er — 
rer —cyarn’ put no ’pennunce in merse’f ter call de name 
er dat leetle white ooman dee mek out I b’long ter. Her 
name soun’ lak er steer coughin’ up sump’n —”’ 

“The Princess Oczakoff ?” 

“Dat de one. She specs me to look atter de horses: 
git out de feed: so fofe en’ so on. But I hates ter listen 
ter de sea a-quoilin’ down yonder; day in, day out.” 

It was the growl of the Englishman’s Mastiff! the surf 
in “the Cobblers.” Tom pressed a coin in the knotty. 
black hand. 

Hawk’s Nest was a blue-limestone chateau, the in- 
terior suggesting Luxury’s Nest. The Princess Oczakoft 
— tinier, older, frailer than even Tom had supposed — 
was, nevertheless, a very “fiery particle.” The visitor 
felt the big sea-blue eyes of the old mondaine consuming 
him. 

“T felt as if I were about to turn to a puff of pink ether 
like a diamond in a furnace under those eyes of hers,” he 
told Eugéne. 

“Tt is infinitely good of you to come. The Marquis tells 
me you've gone into a stupid counting-house, or some- 
thing?” 

“Piet Huyck’s, Madame la Princesse. The Marquis 
plays chess with Dutch sugar-merchants!”’ 

“Eh bien, there are other potentialities in Barbados be- 
sides the Codrington money. I am sick of the Codrington 
money.” 

“There are. Dick Knatchbull, for instance,” laughed 
De la Jonquiére. 

“The great, big dreadful! And a Codrington, at that.” 
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“Don’t pitch into him so.” 

“Yes, madame. Please pitch into him!” interposed 
Tom. 

She transfixed him with her glance. 

“He’s my béte noir. You and he are like that,” crossing 
her two fore-fingers. Then she poured out a stream of 
questions. Had Dick come back from Tobago? Dining 
with Lord Mulgrave, of course? The Bishop, too? Any- 
body else? “Coleridge is too good for. this world. He al- 
ways makes me feel painfully worldly and insatiable. My 
poor little stock of virtues are knock-kneed and flabby in 
his presence. He himself has a manner that’s misleading. 
His interest in humanity at large is so intense that he 
seems too preoccupied with big things to be the prey of the 
virtues. Yet the virtues have him, hip and thigh. He is as 
deceptive as an almond on the tree.” 

Tom bridged the pause by fanning the speaker. He was 
glad of the fan, for the great sea-blue eyes did not spare 
him. She lay calmly among her sofa-cushions and con- 
sidered him feature by feature. It was the unhurried, 
fastidious appreciation of the connoisseur. From “the 
delicate Arab arch” of his foot to the lustrous new auburn 
thatch aforesaid, she studied every line of him. 

“Do you know Lady Amy Dalton?”’ 

“IT have not the honor, madame.” 

“You must meet her. She’s trying to sing your songs, 
I hear. Where did you hear that little piquant thing you 
sang to me? It was to me. I saw you watching for the 
flutter of my handkerchief.” 

“] was singing to you, Madame la Princess. The song is 
from the opera of ‘ Polly’ by the English composer Gay.” 

“The great English soldier is usually an Irishman.. I 
am waiting for the great Irish poet. I hope he will come 
before I change worlds!” 

How should she know that the great Irish poet had come? 
moreover, that he had dear little curls all over his little 
head, and was cutting a pretty little pearly tooth now and 
then? And how should she divine that more than twenty 
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years from this hour she was to meet her countryman in 
Washington, and to see the Irish Catullus and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Thomas Jefferson, “lock 
horns”? and to see, too, the wife of the British Minister 
“‘toss her head, but without shaking the peace of two na- 
tions” ?— while “the old Princess Oczakoff stirred up a 
hornets’ nest —” But there, there! What have we to do 
with the Jefferson Administration? Albeit, Madame la 
Princesse Oczakoff did distill excitement from certain 
events of 1804. “That yellow cheek of hers to incarna- 
dine!” 

“De la Jonquiére, don’t pull Tiny’s ears; she has a 
temper like Dick Knatchbull’s. ‘Tune the guitar, there, 
for the Marquis de Carabas.”’ 

“She bestowed that guy title on me as gracefully as if 
I’d been a nobleman,” Tom declared — elsewhere. 

“Do you know more new songs?’ — fixing her im- 
perious blue eyes on him. “I am so old that I thirst for 
everything new — except the new rich.” 

“Very few. The war is going on, you know, in America; 
and i are principally engaged in getting ourselves 
killed —” 

“You were a Rebel soldier?” 

“T am a Rebel soldier!” 

“Un inépuisable! Your age?”’ 

“T am not yet eighteen, madame.” 

“Gracious God!’ 

There was a silence, which Tom thought it unbecoming 
that he should break. 

“My dear Eugéne, they don’t teach you to tune a guitar 
at Codrington College, I see. Bring it here. Sing me the 
songs you like best, Marquis of Carabas.” 

And so he did. Song after song he sang, until, kindled 
by their enthusiasm, he dropped the guitar, took the floor, 
and sang, with all the dash and deviltry in him, “Arthur 
Bradley’s Weddin’.” 

The Princess laughed until she was breathless, bringing 
her little jeweled hands together, again and again. 
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“T see, mon enfant, you’ve discovered my secret,” 
laughing. 

“Your secret, madame?”’ 

“TY am an Irishwoman.”’ 

“The secret of your charm, Madame la Princesse.” 

“Listen to him saying pretty things to an old woman! 
If I had Amy Dalton’s rosy cheeks, now —”’ 

“T’ve been saying pretty things all my life to a much 
older woman than yourself, madame; though she’s not 
less charming. I have the loveliest grandmother in the 
world.”’ 

“Her name? Her title?”’ 

Tom drew himself up. He did not know it, but he stood 
there on the white bearskin rug, a soldier at “attention.” 

“Sarah Anderson: Virginia matron!” 

Pirece) 1 seel*” 

Her eyes held him. Then she said gently — 

“De la Jonquiére has told me your story. But I wish to 
hear it from your own lips. All!” 

After dinner her wheel-chair was pushed out on the 
veranda. She unfurled a great tissue fan, heavy with spun 
gold, placed him where the light fell full upon his frank 
face, and turned on him those eyes that had studied men 
and women in many a capital of Europe, for years a-many. 
She was puissant as a messenger-angel. 

“Now, she commanded. 

He pictured Oxheart, and the home-folks. From Pat 
Carr and small Sehoy and Bryan o’ Lynn to Monticello 
and Governor Jefferson, she was en rapport with them all. 
Then events were recounted, in strong, forceful, pic- 
turesque narration. When he described the duel in St. 
Michael’s, she wrung her hands. 

“Oh, but he is a knight! your Troupe.” | 

“Troupe is a De Berrien,” proudly, “and as beautiful 
as a Greek god.” 

At length he finished his story. 

She was swearing softly, in Russian; but nobody was 
the wiser, not even De la Jonquiére. The great wing of 
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gauze obscured her face. When she looked at him again, 
he saw the tears. Then she said, — enigmatically enough: 

“You have set my feet upon a rock to-night. I thank 
you for telling me everything. You are resolved, you say, 
to go back into the Rebel service?” 

iE am.”’ 

“When?” 

“T shall be detained here longer than I meant to be. 
An unexpected hindrance has arisen.”’ 

“Has the hindering cause violet eyes and burnished 
copper hair?” 

‘““No, indeed! Madame la Princesse.”’ 

“Tf I'll confess to an unbecoming curiosity, may I 
know?” 

“But certainly.” 

She detected his hesitation, however. 

“T know that you are mad to go back to Sumter. What 
can it be that’s strong enough to hold you here? Stronger 
than purple eyes and red-gold hair. Tell me that.” 

Her interest was so sincere that he spoke out. 

“T’ve discovered here in Barbados an old negro who 
was formerly my father’s body-servant. I must stay in the 
counting-house down yonder until I’m able to buy back 
the old darkey; and take him home with me. I could n’t 
go without him. So, it’s all about my darkey and my 
ducats, you see! Nothing interesting.”’ : 

“And you are going to toil on at the desk for money 
enough to buy back a homesick old black?”’ 
fs. “Surely. He’ll hardly bring more than thirty-five 
pounds. [ will not leave him behind!” 

“And you’d do that for a slave?” 

“For that slave. Yes.” 

She turned, abruptly, and said something in Russian to 
De la Jonquiére. And then her eyes dwelt on Tom in long, 
warm glances. Nay, was there not something exultant in 
her look? 

There was a late supper, with wine that had come out 
of the Gate of Xeres and fruit fetched from Cuba. 
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“The Barbados fruit is poor stuff,” sighed the Princess. 
“Moreover, it has the Codrington flavor,” with a grimace. 

Candles were brought in on an antique copper tray of 
Russian workmanship set with turquoises. It was borne 
by Mazouk. 

“Fugéne esteems this old tray prodigiously. Red-gold 
and violet, you see!” smiling. “Yes; the stones came from 
a mine on the Oczakoff estate. The tray is so much older 
than I am, it makes me feel quite infantile!’’ And their 
hostess added, “My chatelaine takes care of my guests in 
the morning, always: Miss Macglashan, the sister of our 
good doctor. I’m too old a woman to pretend to any such 
frivolity as a chaperon. The vanity of a sheep-dog is not 
for me. Dick Knatchbull would laugh like a hyena, if J 
were to set up a chaperon! But a Scotchwoman makes a 
good sort of chaperon. She has morals enough for a regi- 
ment! Light the candles, Mazouk.” 

She turned to Tom. “My Marquis of Carabas, you 
have amused, cheered, charmed me. I thank you very 
sincerely. Pray, let me say this. Should Huyck let his 

_ Dutch ferocity get the better of him at any time— inform 
me. / am merely a little lame old woman. But I can 
snuff out the great sugar-merchant like this!’” And witha 
click of the snuffers she extinguished a wax-light. 

“Eugene, mon cher,” giving him her hand to kiss, “I 
lay my commands on you. Bring him back soon.” 

When the two boys stood before her, each, candle in 
hand, she contrasted them, with consuming interest, and 
quite frankly. 

“Upon my word, he’s as tall as you, Dela Jonquiére. At 
twenty-two he’ll be taller, doubtless. Now, as to which is 
the better looking? Well, well, Lord Mulgrave’s daughter 
must decide that.” Then, abruptly: “I know a great Ger- 
man chemist. He shall send us something to remove this 
detestable dye.”’ She leaned forward, and drew her tiny, 
pearly, withered hand across his cheek. The gesture was 
intimate; the manner, remote and detached. 

“The Marquis tells me you are fair, beautifully fair?”’ 
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“T hope, so, madame,” laughing. 

“T dote on fair, auburn-haired folk: like Lady Amy Dal- 
ton. Ah, I must write to Klopstock; the dye must come 
off. Diable! yes. Mes enfants, I am like an old white 
moth — her wings singed off in many fires — which still 
comes blundering round the dancing, beautiful flame of 
Youth; to blind herself in it! Good-night! Good-night!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


A PRINCESS AND A CANNIBAL 


THAT night two people — antipodal and about as far 
apart as nature, race, society, and conditions can set two 
human beings — put their wits to work in Tom’s behalf. 
When the Princess Oczakoff had said good-night to her 
guests she called for her writing-desk — an old, shabby 
partridge-wood box it was, with a curious lock, to which 
she pinned her faith. The big escritoire in the corner was 
not for her. She wrote from her sofa always. To the emi- 
nent German chemist, Klopstock, she explained her 
wishes. It was unfortunate that she could not say what 
were the constituents of this dye which had been used to 
disfigure and disguise a beautiful complexion. It was pretty 
certain that no mineral had been employed. Meager 
data? What then? Genius must surmount the meagerness 
of evidence. What else was Genius for? It was for the 
accomplishment of the impossible. Professor Klopstock 
must overcome the difficulties the task presented. He 
must divine what composed this stain. He must compound 
and send to her something to remove this mask. It was a 
matter of the first importance. She begged that the Herr 
Professor would lose no time in forwarding to her the prep- 
aration she required. Finally she enclosed a signed check 
made payable to the great German hidden away in his 
laboratory, a near-sighted incarnation of Genius, which 
the recipient was at liberty to fill out. 

When this missive had been folded, sealed with wax, 
and addressed, madame settled down to hours of hard 
work. She wrote on and on. Every now and then her bell 
jangled impatiently, and the negress dozing on a rug in 
the adjoining room brought fresh candles. It was nearly 
daylight when madame, at length, threw down the sput- 
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tering quill pen, sealed a sheaf of papers, and locked them 
in the bulky and unwonted escritoire. 

“Anything is better than indecision. It wears my nerves 
to harpstrings. ‘If it were done when ’t is done, then 
*t were well it were done quickly,’ is applicable to more 
things than murder and beefsteak! No amount of legal 
ingenuity will be able to undo my night’s work.” 

She picked up a sheet of paper scrawled across with her 
signature, “Nora Cashel Mouravieff, Barbados, B.W.I.” 

“T am glad it is so potential. Do you remember, my 
dear,” she sighed, “how you used to cry your eyes out 
over a hole in your little shoe?”? And she dropped back 
among her cushions, quite worn out. 

“Listen to that black thing in yonder snoring like a 
drove of seals; — while I sit here playing at Destiny!” 
sighing again. 

“So Dick Knatchbull calls me ‘the lame Goddess of 
Riches,’ eh? That’s his latest mot at my expense. It was 
Plutus who was the crippled God of Riches, was n’t it? 
They should have named me Pluta.” 

A little dreary laugh. 

“*Pluta, Princess Oczakoft’ — not so bad, eh?”’ 

The candles burned to their sockets. Light stole through 
the silk and lace hangings. The first sun-ray touched her 
clenched hands. Diamonds and carbuncles shot out im- 
portunate rays, dazzling her introspective eyes. She 
roused herself, and shook the bell-cord. 

The black came stumbling into the room — staring in 
alarm. “Excellency?” 

“Come put me to bed, Nannie. I’ve just finished the 
biggest night’s work ever done in Barbados. Checkmate, 
Codrington! Look, there’s the sun come up out of the sea, 
to set its great red seal to my signature! What I have writ- 
ten I have written!” 

Meantime a queer interview — in Tom’s interest, too — 
was taking place in a very different quarter of Hawk’s 
Nest. By the light of a battered old lantern, in the cock- 
loft over the stables, Ishmael was bartering for the 
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Voodoo charm worn round the neck of the Carib Macaya. 
It was cabalistic and cannibalistic. A very great Voodoo 
queen who lived on a slope of Soufriére, in Guadeloupe, 
had owned the charm. It had never failed. Macaya had 
given the Devil-Queen six goats, a head-kerchief of yel- 
low silk, and a calabash of sugar for the charm. Would it 
take dye off of a white skin? If worn day and night — 
yes! This state of understanding had been arrived at 
through no less a person than the Carib’s master. Dick 
Knatchbull had laughed himself sick over the Carib’s de- 
sire to play “fives.” Ishmael had a pack of greasy, flabby 
“cyards.” With Dick for interpreter, a trade was broached. 
Macaya’s wonderful Voodoo charm might be Ishmael’s in 
exchange for the cards and some instruction in the game 
of “fives.” 

Ishmael eyed the bait. “Whut-all will it c’yo, Marse?” 
cautiously. 

Dick grinned. “Scurvy, toothache, leprosy, jealousy — 
and snakebite.” 

“Ainh bad-off wid none er dem. Is it good ter take any- 
thing off’n anybody’s skin? Air kinder dye?” 

Knatchbull turned a queer look on Ish. “Whose skin? 
Yours?” 

““No, sir. Off’n whi’-folks skin.” 

oe looked darkly suspicious. “Who do you belong 
fon) 

“Dar!” thought Ishmael. “Done ketched me.” To 
“‘disermember” his owner’s name would “make folks 
s picion I b’long ter po’-whi’-folks.” 

“Me, Marse? Er—m—m—I b’longs ter Miss-ter-rer- 
rer-chew-er-ra — Lady live up here a piece. In Hawk 
Nes’. Yasser. De Princess! She de one.” 

“Do you know a mulatto they call the Marquis of 
Carabas?” 

“No, Marse,” regretfully “dat I donh.” “Gord knows 
Marse Tom ainh no nigger!’ was his reflection. “En’ I 
ainh gwine tell no lie on Gord!’ 

“You’re an old liar!” 
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When this saying is cast in the teeth of the adroitest 
liar, he flies up. How, then, should one who never lied — 
“cep I bleedze ter’? — endure such a taunt? He was old, 
exiled, homesick, forlorn. His hurt was very real. It was 
a shock. 

“Dat ainh de way dee talks in Ole Faginia!” 

“You do know him. Mighty well! Saw you talking to 
him! Do you tell him I say he’ll stand in need of Voodoo 
and the Devil, too, to help him out — before long!” He 
rode off, Macaya at his heels. 

But that night the Carib clawed up into the cock-loft 
over the stables, holding out to Ishmael the Voodoo 
charm — reaching the other greedy hand for the cards. 

Ishmael was rather aghast. “Mighty pyurt, you is! 
Bus’n’ in hyur—in de whr-folks’ lof’s! I’m ju’bus *bout 
you,” staring with no friendly gaze at “the pe’hished- 
lookin’, gode-headed, mokkysin-eyed Affykin. Cyarn’ 
talk . Teef des lak er *possum’”’ — “sides! Gitterway fum 
hyur, wile ape!” 

He thrust the cards in the Carib’s hand, and pointed to 
the ladder. With one catlike dash, Macaya was gone. 

When persuaded that the crude, bloodthirsty eye of the 
Carib was not watching him through some crevice, Ish- 
mael inspected the Voodoo talisman with awestruck in- 
terest. It appeared to be a snake’s head carved in very 
black wood. It was a petrifaction. “Gotter ’suade Marse 
eaioes w ar it — now. Lord, ef it do tek de black off’n 

im! 

When the little talisman was hidden among the seals on 
Tom’s fob, Ish rejoiced. But he felt a secret anxiety on the - 
score of Macaya. “Marse Tom,” he whispered, “whut do 
cammerbul mean?” 

“Cannibal? A Carib’s a cannibal. Eat you at the drop 
of a hat.” 

“Ef dat whut dat Macaya follerin’ me roun’ fer! — like 
he a cat, en’ me er cana’y-bird!— I’m gwine tek dat ole 
hoe-han’le up in de lof’ en’ putt out his chunk! Lord, 
Lord! Ef anybody had ever tole me I’d have ter ’sociate 
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wid cammerbuls! — follerin’ me roun’ wid dee mouf 
open — 

“Be patient, Ish. I’m working hard! We are going 
home! You and I.” 

Tom’s tempestuous Fate was at work, with a ven- 
geance. Unwarned, he had become the central figure in 
far-reaching schemes. In the eyes of certain people he 
was a person of immeasurable importance. No suspicion 
of this had he. He did know that amazing, mysterious 
experiences — aye, and tremendous ones! — were camp- 
ing on his trail, always. 

When the Princess presented her protégé to her asso- 
ciates, she was as individual as usual. 

“He’s a charming boy; high-bred, carefully educated. 
Such a relief here where we’ve known every one else so 
long. Even the follies of our friends cease to be ludicrous 
after a while, you know. This American, brim full of wit 
and courage, is a godsend. And what a voice!”’ 

Nothing made the Virginian forget the camp on the 
sandbar. He loved to happen in at Unaka’s campfire, 
drop into Cherokee, hang apples on a fish-line to roast be- 
fore the flame, and sleep on a goatskin on the sand. It was 
then that they laid their plans to get back to Sumter. 
One night they talked long about “Is-te-puc-cau-chau- 
thlocco.” The first ray of sunrise waked the American. 
Though the air was full of the savory smell of ash-cake and 
fish, which Unaka was taking from the coals, ‘Tom did n’t 
follow his nose to the fire. He was prodding at some tusky 
thing in the sand. “Told you this was a shark’s jaw-bone, 
Redskin. But what the deuce is this?” Out of the 
loosened sand leaped a blinding ray. Calling Unaka to 
bring his knife, he carefully cut away the earth from the 
treasure. Ah, but it was a treasure! The shark’s jawbone 
had crumbled like bread. But he dug out a single tooth, 
_ around which was wedged a ring. It was a bulky hoop of 
silver, set with a surpassing emerald. Unaka seized it, 
sucked it clean of sand, dropped it from his mouth into his 
palm. It made lightnings in the morning sun. The gem, an 
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inch in length, had been cut in the shape of a fish; every 
scale was sharply distinct. That it was a jewel of great 
antiquity was without doubt. Its splendor was indescrib- 
able. 

Tom cried out, wildly: “It’s a pot of gold! Unaka, 
we'll go home, home!” 

He could n’t see De la Jonquiére, who was at Codring- 
ton College, and he bent over his desk till dark, his pulses 
beating a devil’s tattoo. The following day was Sunday. 
He hurried off to consult the Princess. 

She turned pale at the story, but the sight of the antique 
gem awoke her ecstasy. “My dear boy, it’s a prince’s ran- 
som!’ 

“Nearly blinds a fellow!” 

“T am greedy with covetousness. It would glorify a 
ducal collection.” 

“Tt must be ancient as the hills. Madame la Princesse, 
do you recall the description of one of the emeralds Cortez 
carried back to Spain? — ‘the emerald fish,’ you know?” 

“Ah! Aztec!’ She looked wistfully at the boy. “You 
are beyond the reach of lean fortunes forever, Carabas! 
You will no longer need your friends.” 

“‘God forbid I should ever forget them!” 

Lord Mulgrave, Eugéne, and Lady Amy were admitted 
to the council-table of Fortune. 

“There are huge possibilities within your grasp now, 
young man,” said the Governor-General, ponderously. 

“The greatest, Your Lordship, is home!”’ 

“The idea of your sneaking off like that!” exclaimed De 
la Jonquiére. ‘You are just the age to enter Codrington 
College. One term there, and then to Paris with me.” 

“God bless you, De la Jonquiére. But you forget the 
‘ragged Rebs’ at home. I’ll go home and raise an army 
for Sumter. Come and help me! Be Colonel the Marquis 
de la Jonquiére!”’ 

Lord Mulgrave pulled his mustache. “You youngsters 
must remember I’m an officer of the Crown.’ And the 
big emerald — fast on that ferocious finger the shark’s 
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tooth — flamed up and drew all eyes. Lord Mulgrave said 
slowly: “It’s useless to hazard opinions about this jewel. 
Its magnificence, enhanced by antiquity, is mere guess- 
work. We must have expert testimony as to its money 
value.” 

“And that we must seek in Paris,” said the Princess. 

Meantime the jewel’should be deposited for safe-keep- 
ing in a Bridgetown banking-house. The next two or three 
weeks were giddy ones: dinners and dances, flatteries, 
plans, anticipations. Tom stuck to Piet Huyck & Co. for 
a week. “Got to dig good English out of bad French for 
old man Huyck. Got to get my bread and butter, fellows!” 
said “the Heir of the Aztec Ring.” That phrase was in 
everybody’s mouth. One night, at a card-party, as a 
young gentleman in an evening suit of white satin and 
white velvet, laced with silver, was on his way to the 
negus table, old Major Wray wheezed out: “Heir of the 
Aztec Ring, eh? Damme, sir; he looks the ‘part!”? And 
there in the door stood a young Englishman, his black 
brows curved into the coronis at the end of some blistering 
satire. 

“Tf I were the color of an old saddle, I would n’t wear 
the clothes of a young gentleman!” he drawled. 

Tom had just given his arm to Lady Amy Dalton. She 
turned and cast a glance over her dimpled shoulder. 

“Ah, Cousin Dick? When did you come? And how’s 
Rose Joséphine? If you don’t stop going to Martinique, 
you and the Viscount will cross swords yet. You were 
always dreadfully jealous, you know!” 

“That was a thrust,” said Tom quietly. “Who is Rose 
Joséphine?”’ | 

“Dick’s old sweetheart. Most beautiful woman in 
Martinique. She lives in France now, however. She mar- 
ried the Vicomte de Beauharnais. When she was a young 
thing, she was wild about Dick.” 

The girl moved serenely down the room on the arm of 
the American. Dick was black in the face. 


b) 


CHAPTER XXXII 


DE LA JONQUIERE 


Barsapos had become, suddenly, intolerable to Dick 
Knatchbull. He had always “ruled the roast” in half the 
Windward Islands, but more especially perhaps in Bar- 
bados, as a descendant of the beneficent and munificent 
Codringtons, whose long heads and long purses had been 
at work since 1710 in wise provisions for the education of 
white youth and the “religious instruction” of the black 
population of the island. Deduction: black souls might be 
worth saving, if black brains were not! However, when 
this scion of “Old Colonel Codrington” — peace to his 
ashes! — came to Barbados now, it was to find people 
“stark mad” about an American! “And a fellow abso- 
lutely without credentials.” He was forever to the fore. 
Here, now, this new furor about him! This Aztec ring 
romance had thrown the whole island into a ferment. The 
value of the jewel could hardly be overstated. Wherefore 
all sorts of rumors flew about. Speculation was endless. 
What would the American do, and be, now? Already was 
he the very fugleman of fashion. What next? 

“They say he and the Marquis are going to France, to 
raise an army; retake Guadeloupe!” 

“Tf that’s true, Lord Mulgrave should hold the Ameri- 
can as prisoner-of-war. He’s borne arms against Great 
Britain.” 

All this sort of vaporing but added to Dick Knatch- 
bull’s discomfiture. He no longer looked on De la Jon- 
quiére with a jaundiced eye. The Marquis had become a 
lesser rival than the American. Hateful thought! It was 
the first taste of humiliation Knatchbull had ever known in 
his whole life. He had experienced few unsatisfied whims 
or ambitions. His admiration for beautiful Rose Joséphine 
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Tascher de la Pagerie had not gone deep. His love-affair 
with the belle of “Les Trois Ilots’’ was terminated when 
she went to Fontainebleau to be married to the son of an 
old neighbor — about the time the folk at Oxheart were 
nursing Arthur Leslie back to life. The Viscountess Beau- 
harnais had been gathered to her husband; and Amy Dal- 
ton reigned in her stead. To do Dick justice, his passion 
for Lady Amy did him credit. It was sincere and un- 
selfish. But it was mad idolatry. He would cheerfully 
have died for her, if that sort of thing had happened to 
appeal to her. She was the very sun of his existence, the 
breath in his nostrils. And now she too was as gracious to 
this “off-color”? American as if he’d been a nobleman. 

This state of things could not last. An explosion was 
bound to come. It did come, and it was a nine days’ won- 
der. The island reverberated with it. But the echoes were 
lost in the tremor of an earthquake. 

“By George, I’d like to know where the money comes 
from; that’s all! Old Piet Huyck’s clerk dressing like a 
prince! Whole thing’s a theme for an opéra bouffe.”’ 

They were on the piazza at the Governor’s mansion, 
talking over the Princess Oczakoff’s last entertainment. 
Knatchbull delivered this fling with his own scornful shrug. 
Lord Mulgrave looked uncomfortable. He knew where the 
money came from, but his lips were sealed. 

Lady Amy turned red as a pomegranate blossom. She 
declared with pretty vehemence: — 

“Tf I were the Heir of the Aztec Ring, I’d dress till I 
dropped. I’d dress Jike the whole Royal Family.” 

“Perhaps the—ah— Marquis of Carabas has re- 
ceived an advance on the jewel,” ventured Mrs. Council. 

“He’s had more than one offer of that sort,’’ answered 
the Governor-General. 

“Tf Your Lordship will pardon me for saying so, I 
think old Oczakoff is the cat in the meal-tub.”’ 

“Oh, Dick! What a phrase to apply to a friend of 
mine!” And Lady Amy’s big blue eyes opened wide. 

“Well, then, I mean — the Oczakoff is the Puss-in- 
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Boots who’s making the fortune of the Marquis of Cara- 
bas! Eh?” 

Everybody laughed, but Lady Amy turned upon him. 
“You should buy the big emerald, Dick.” 

“Why?” suspiciously. 

“Madame Beauharnais may be a widow some day — 
who knows? — and she might be kinder to the owner of 
the Aztec Ring than she was to plain Dick Knatchbull.” ~ 

His square jaw dropped. He turned white. 

She went on mercilessly: “By the way, what did you 
give la belle Fift for a wedding-gift? I’d like twenty Caribs. 
Hope you'll like the man of my choice, else I won’t get my 
Caribs. I mean to drive through the Bois with a body- 
guard of Caribs. Just as a thriller, you know!” 

Dick’s sneer had come close to the mark. When the 
Princess heard that he was still slogging away in the count- 
ing-house, she sent for Tom. She had planned a cruise in 
Lord Mulgrave’s yacht. She desired him to be of the 
party. If she asked him to leave his employer, she must 
secure him against the want of money. She requested that 
he make use of the small sum banked in Bridgetown in his 
name. 

Tom looked serious. “What if I should come a cropper 
with this money unpaid? No, my princess. The Devil’s 
always camping on my trail. ‘The Aztec Ring might throw 
me over — might prove my undoing—”’ 

“Tenez!”” she cried out. And then she said certain 
things he remembered as long as he lived. She was old, 
stricken, embittered. He had roused her from stagnation. 
He had revived in her the desire to live. “I’ve nobody in 
the world but you, De la Jonquiére, and the dear little 
red-haired girl down yonder. Nobody else cares whether 
I live or die. When I used to come into Bridgetown to 
hear you sing, I one night overheard you say to Bam- 
bouk: “You black scamp! Do you think you can stagger 
round with that sedan? If you take another drop of rum 
before you start up the mountain with the princess, I'll 
pitch you into the Bay!’ When I heard you, my heart 
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stirred. I knew then it was not lifeless, like my limbs. I 
said: ‘Here is something I can trust. Even I! Nora 
Mouravieff!’”’ 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

“I know you want to go home. But I can’t help you to 
go away from me quite yet. While you are here, regard 
my wishes.” 

And now, Lady Amy treated her Cousin Dick with dis- 
tinct coldness. Dick’s jealousy got the upper hand of him. 
He wreaked himself on Tom as soon as chance served. 
De la Jonquiére, the American, and half a dozen others 
were dining with Captain Tulloch at the barracks. Un- 
luckily Knatchbull was one of the number. After dinner, 
cards. The stakes were high. To Tom the cards were per- 
sistently kind. Captain Tulloch swore genially, “Carabas 
is playing in luck.” 

Then Dick spat venom! “Sometimes a fellow has ‘to 
play like a scoundrel in order to live like a gentleman.’”’ 

The shock of this attack transfixed the company. Tom, 
who was about to deal, drove the whole pack into Dick’s 
face. His lip was cut, and blood trickled down his chin. 
He looked steadily into Tom’s frantic eyes. 

“T cast the lie in your teeth. I demand the satisfaction 
of a gentleman!”’ panted the American. 

Dick was terrible in his collected rage. “I believe I told 
you once before, I would n’t accept a challenge from a man 
of ambiguous birth.” 

De la Jonquiére leaped to his feet. “Dick! You’ve gone 
mad —”’ 

Knatchbull drawled icily: “Tell you what I’ll do, Mar- 
quis. I’ll fight one of my Caribs against your American.” 

There was a growl of rebuke. Every man was on his 

legs. 
Hold on, Carabas!’’ De la Jonquiére pressed between 
Tom and Knatchbull. Flaming with scorn, the Raphael- 
faced young fellow looked a warrior angel. “ Knatchbull, 
if you won’t fight my friend, you shall fight me. I call you 
to account for your words to him.” 
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In all his whole life Dick had never received such a blow. 
His brows writhed like black caterpillars above his blaz- 
ing eyes. He stanched the little cut in his lip with his 
handkerchief. 

“You, De la Jonquiére!”’ There was a miserable hush. 
“Did n’t know I had a quarrel with you. Honest to God! 
Accept, of course.” He exchanged a look and a nod with 
Tulloch. “I am in Captain Tulloch’s hands.” And he 
lounged out of the room. 

There was a desperate sort of silence. Every man eyed 
De la Jonquiére. He stood gripping the back of a chair. 
His filbert nails were purple. He said a word in Tom’s ear, 
and then aloud, — “Captain Tulloch, my friend Carabas 
will act for me.”” And he went out of the room, followed 
by every man in it but the two seconds. 

When Tom got out of doors he found De la Jonquiére 
in the saddle, surrounded by men under tremendous 
excitement. 

“Tt will be pretty late by the time we get into town, and 
I’ve some matters to see to. I must say good-night, 
gentlemen.” 

But they pressed around him, every man of ’em, to 
wring his hand. He hailed Tom’s coming with relief. 

“My dear Carabas, I thought you and Tulloch had 
dealt another hand. Judkins is here, with your horse.” 

The two cantered away. 

The barrack fellows stared for a minute, and then the 
surgeon burst out: “Great God! Dick Knatchbull’s the 
best swordsman from Trinidad to Havana!”’ 

“It makes me sick!’’ muttered somebody. 

They looked upon that slim fellow, riding away in 
the moonlight, as a dead man. And Eugéne Volney de 
Pay Marquis de la Jonquiére, was the idol of Bar- 

ados. 

They went on for some distance in silence. 

“I’m glad it’s stopped raining,” observed De la Jon- 
quiére. 

Tom turned his miserable eyes on the young fellow’s 
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face. It was as serene and beautiful a face as the moon ever 
shone on. 

Anderson tried to speak, but the muscles of his throat 
seemed to contract. Now Eugéne was disconcerted. They 
went on in silence. At length he asked quietly, “When 
and where, Carabas?”’ 

“At sunrise; on Mount Hillaby.”’ 

“Good.” 

Tom groaned. “I am responsible for this. I could curse 
myself, Eugéne!” 

“You? Never! Dick’scrazy jealous. That’sall. Iknew 
he’d do some mad thing. I was expecting it.” 

“And there’s — Lady Amy!” whispered the Virginian. 

De la Jonquiére’s face took on tense lines. “That’s the 
worst of it.” 

Was it only two miles from the barracks to town? To 
Tom it. seemed as if they were hours on a white, rain- 
washed road; with the shivering, diabolical laugh of a 
screech owl in their ears all the “everlasting way.” They 
stopped at the gate of the Governor’s mansion. 

“Glad there’s a light in the library yet. Must see His 
Lordship. Some papers to sign, and so on.”’ 

“Can I do nothing? Of course you know it’s — broad- 
swords?” 

“Of course. Dick’s forte! Well, I’ve two or three out 
yonder. You will be at my rooms by daylight?” 

“Yes.” He added, heavily. “The choice of weapons was 
theirs, you know?” 

“T know.” 

“Shall I go and find Mac?” 

“By the way, we must get hold of Old Mac. I’d forgot- 
femit.’” 

“ They have the barracks surgeon. What’s his name—?”’ 

“Pomeroy,” his eyes — they had come down to him 
from the Battle of Anjou — still on that lighted window. 
There was a little pause. “I wonder if Dick can be in 
yonder? That would be the devil.” 

“T’ll go and reconnoiter —”’ 
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“No, no; [ll find out from the niggers.” And then he 
turned and looked in Tom’s eyes for a minute. It was 
better than words. 

“Good-night, Carabas. It’s a little white cottage — 
close to the Codrington Free School.” 

“T?ll find him.”” And Tom’s strong, brown hand closed 
over the slim white one. And he said within himself, “The 
breed of Norman knights comes true in him.” 

Few things could startle Saunders Macglashan, M.D. 
Nevertheless, when Tom, his errand done, turned away 
from the doctor’s door, he left the Scotchman i in a state 
bordering on consternation. 

Tom went straight to Unaka. When he had poured 
out his story, the Indian rose smoothly to his feet and laid 
a hand on his knife. 

“Scalp?” he clucked in Cherokee. 

“Lord, no! We are not redskins,” ungratefully. Unaka 
looked somber and haughty. Tom was too wretched to 
heed him. He sat with his sick eyes on the sea. “ Knatch- 
bull is as sure with his sword as you with your blowgun. 
The Marquis is not a match for him there. Heard a fellow 
say to-night, ‘Dick ’ll kill him!’ He’s the best friend I ever 
had in my life except you. And he’s going to lay down his 
life — his brave, gentle young life! — for my sake.” Never 
before had the savage seen Tom in despair. The boy 
slumped down on the rocks in an agony of self-reproach 
and grief. ‘he ways of whites were past finding out. Sud- 
denly he raised- his stricken eyes to the unfathomable 
Cherokee. “‘Tsikeyusaw”’ (I love him), he muttered in 
the other’s own tongue. And Unaka, with eyes full of 
mystery, moved away. From a cache under a rock he 
brought out the carcass of a goat. It had been opened 
and the entrails removed; but hide and horns were intact. 
In this ribbed cavity the Indian boy bestowed something. 
This queer basket was tied on his back by bringing the 
four goat-feet together on his breast. This left his hands 
free to use the oars. 

“Emathla!”’ 
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“Ts it time I was gone? What the devil’s that?” his 
nerves twanging like bowstrings. But the Cherokee took 
the oars without a word. 

And down, down into the sea dropped the malignant 
moon, making straight the paths of a new day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


AN INDIAN SECRET 


SoMEBopy rode up quietly to the gates of Codrington 
College before day. Black dark yet it was, but another 
horseman was waiting there. De la Jonquiére was in the 
saddle, and in a minute more they were on the road. Long 
before the mountain-top was reached, these two were over- 
taken by the barracks surgeon, Dr. Pomeroy, and “Old 
Mac,” as he was affectionately called. The surgeon was 
dumb. Macglashan conducted a monologue. He said: — 

““Aweel, Pomeroy, ye ken one red-headed lassie can set 
a dozen young fellows by the ears.” 

The Marquis looked annoyed. He said in Tom’s coat- 
collar: “Mac’s the greatest gossip in the Windwards. But 
he has brains enough for half a dozen practitioners.” 

In the gray, grudging twilight of coming dawn, the four 
men dismounted in an open glade on the very crest of 
Mount Hillaby. The horses were tethered. Then the 
quartette stood statue-still. 

“How far is this from Hawk’s Nest?” asked Tom — to 
break the silence that seemed stretching away, away, 
away, into eternity! 

“‘Chateau’s down there; on the next plateau. When the 
sun rises you can make out the ‘bed-quilt’ roof — red and 
blue slate — and the peacock on the terrace,’’ answered 
the Marquis. 

When the sun rises! The sun was to “drop the handker- 
chief.”’ The first sunbeam that shot across the sea was to 
signal the antagonists to attack. It was such a remote, 
beautiful, skyey spot, this dewy field of honor. It was an 
altar “To Morning”’ instead of “To Blood.” Sea and sky 
were still a gray jumble. There was no sound except the 
restless stirring of the horses tethered under the cedars and 
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the snarl of the surf on the reef far below. De la Jonquiére 
was as collected as some of his sort that — years after — 
were jostled through the streets of Paris in the tumbril. It 
was a superb sort, you know. 

“By the way,” jerked out Dr. Pomeroy, “Knatchbull’s 
place is not more than a mile. Eh?” 

“No; right over there.” 

Another interminable interval, and the scream of a 
peacock pierced the dangling vapors. The familiar sound 
carried Tom back to Oxheart. Why, this minute the pea- 
fowls on the barn were “’larmin’ fer day,” as Dilsey used 
to say. Next instant sea and sky were whelmed in a fury 
of yellow light. Oh, the terrible tension! Tom knew that 
every breath he drew was a wordless prayer. The surgeon 
closed his watch with a sound like the cocking of a 
pistol. | 

“My God, Mac! — where 1s he?” 

The Scotchman turned and pointed to the east. He had 
held a feather to a man’s lips, dropped it, and turned off 
looking less grim than he did now. Across the Atlantic lay 
a trail of fire. The sun! 

“Jacta est alea,” muttered the English surgeon, thickly. 
“Time’s up! — Say, where the devil’s Tulloch?” 

“Lord knows. But there’ll be nae duel the day. I’m 
off to breakfast, mon.” 

Pomeroy’s jaws were set; his face gray. Macglashan re- 
buttoned his surtout. De la Jonquiére and Tom stared with 
white faces. Dick Knatchbull recreant? Destroyed? 

There was a sound of something scrambling through the 
thicket with headlong rushes. A naked Carib burst out 
of the bushes, tearing through them as Jom had once seen 
. a snake-bitten colt rip open a thicket. He was panting, 
covered with sweat, bleeding from scratches. He had eyes 
like a crazy fox’s. Both his arms were waving above his 
head; and he clutched a fragment of paper. He thrust it 
into Dr. Pomeroy’s fingers. The shamed blood mounted 
tardily to the lank cheek of the surgeon as he fell upon it. 
Then he read, aloud: — 
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Help! Come as quick as you can. Bring Mac. 

TULLOCH. 

Pointing wildly, chattering like a crazy thing, the Carib 
— it was Macaya — led on. 

“Tf help’s needed, we may follow you?” cried the Mar- 

uls. 
‘ “Come right on, boys! ’’ ejaculated Pomeroy. 

The two physicians were in the saddle; De la Jon- 
quiére and Tom followed. 

shat crazy ape has ta’en to the bushes again,” mut- 
tered Mac. “He gangs through the woods like a glimmer- 
gowk,”’ as his horse stumbled over a log. 

Macaya did not take them to the house, but straight to 
the pool under the lion’s mouth. 

Here the splendid sunrise kindled a queer scene. 

Captain Tulloch had wrenched the lattice-door of a 
summer-house from its hinges, — it was heavy with roses, 
—and on this stretcher lay a man rolled in blankets. Half 
a dozen Caribs lifted the stretcher and carried it up the 
long jessamine walk to the house. 

Tulloch seemed well-nigh distracted. “‘He’s insensible; 
that’s all I know,” he groaned. “Hurry! Hurry!” 

They laid Knatchbull on the bed. The two physicians 
fell to work. Tom and Eugéne chafed the hands of the un- 
conscious man. 

Out of doors the blacks ran hither and thither, cackling 
like half a hundred guinea-hens. Now and then a ghoulish 
face peered in at one window or another, and vanished. 
They were alarmed by the collapse of a giant, but they 
enjoyed the excitement of “the issues of life and death.”’ 
The master, lying there in that splendid room, they re- 
garded as a sort of magnificent chief. They had a doglike 
attachment for him; for, be it said, Dick Knatchbull was 
as kind a master as the sun ever shone upon, not except- 
ing the planters of Antigua, whose “singular leniency”’ has 
passed into history. None the less did the Caribs riot in 
this occasion for unstinted excitement. 

Around the bed of the unconscious man four others 
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worked like beavers. Tulloch, too excited to be of use, was 
pacing the room, in tremendous agitation. 

The first audible word came from Macglashan. 

“Marquis, get this domned bed-curtain out 0’ my way,” 
wadding up the rich damask. 

De la Jonquiére, still wearing his sword, was kneeling on 
the floor enveloping Dick’s feet in hot blankets. The color 
came and went in his face; his curling, pearl-powdered hair 
clung to his forehead in tendrils. Pomeroy was trying to 
administer stimulants. Tom was making mustard-plas- 
ters — to the music of “Mrs. McLeod’s Reel,” for just 
at his elbow, on a little inlaid table, a music-box tinkled 
insistent, attenuated tunes. He wound a mustard. plaster 
round Dick’s wrist. 

Nabob Knatchbull needed all the help these willing 
hands could give. 

“How now?” queried Dr. Pomeroy, sharply. 

“A bit stronger,” came from the custodian of that fee- 
ble pulse. 

Tulloch tramped up and down like a caged tiger. The 
rest worked on furiously. Another five minutes! 

Macglashan raised his head. “Coming round!”’ 

Every man of ’em gave a gasp of relief. 

Tom wondered whether Tulloch’s distress was more 
due to his friend’s danger than to his friend’s failure 
“to come to time.’ One thing Tom had observed: 
Knatchbull’s friends stuck to him “through thick and 
thin.” 

The Marquis — always privileged — was the first to 
probe the mystery. 

“Was it a seizure, Mac?”’ 

“Na, na! Seizure? Why, Dick’s as strong as a bull. 
He’s a well mon this minute; I mean he will be when he 
comes round. But I’m no saying that if we had been twa 
minutes later getting doun to our wark wi’ him, he'd 
ever hae come roun’ in God’s warld. For he wad hae 
been dead as a door-nail!”’ 

“That Ill swear,” said Pomeroy, quietly. 
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“What’s the matter with him, Mac?” said Tulloch, 
hoarsely. 

“Narcotized!”’ 

“What?” 

Macglashan nodded. 

Tulloch stared, and turned sharply upon the surgeon. 
“Pomeroy, what the devil does he mean?” 

“What he says. The patient has been narcotized — 
in some way,’ was the mechanical answer. 

““TIn some way, ”’ fiercely. “What way? Speak out, 
man.” | 

“Impossible to say.” 

“Why, Good Lord, man: we’ve got to know in what 
way.” 

There was a two-edged pause. The music-box played 
“Buy a Broom”’ furiously. 

“There are no indications how the patient was thrown 
into this state. That is a matter for investigation,” re- 
sponded Dr. Pomeroy, deliberately. 

“Oh, it shall be ‘investigated’ to the bottom,” retorted 
Tulloch. “The principal in a duel ‘narcotized,’ a bit be- 
fore the appointed hour for the meeting, and no explana- 
tion forthcoming? It’s scandalous! It’s damnable!” 

“Wait until Dick’s able to gie an account of himsel’. 
Maybe he kens how the drug was administered,” sug- 
gested Macglashan. 

“ Maybe?” with rankling sarcasm. 

Silence. 

Then Tulloch returned to the charge. “Can you say 
what the drug was, Mac?” 

“Theer’s nae indication o’ that. He’s a victim 0’ some 
narcotic or ither, as I hae said. But nane that I am familiar 
1 ist, 

“By Jove! You mean —” 

“Hout tout, Tulloch. I mean there’s a domned queer 
smell aboot his hair!” 

Four tense faces were turned on Mac—and Tulloch 
was in a nervous frenzy. 
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“Pomeroy, throw that music-box out of the window; 
and we'll chuck Mac after it, if he does n’t speak out.” 

Macglashan gave him a caustic glance. “You hae 
tauld us naething yet, Captain. What happened here, 
whiles we were waiting for you up yonder, on the field?” 

Tulloch winced. “Absolutely nothing. Dick was in 
fine form; had begun to dress an hour before daylight. 
~It was then he set off that music-box there. See,” point- 
ing through an open door into an adjoining dressing-room, 
where the suit and the linen of his master had been placed 
in readiness by Dick’s body-servant. “ Dick ordered some 
coffee — no! he did not drink it! — it was to be ready for 
us when he had taken his dip. He passed by me in his 
bath-robe. It was so dark that those lamps along that 
jessamine alley outside there had all been lighted, as 
soon as he rung for Catulle — and he said, ‘I’ll just take 
a plunge, Tulloch, and then dress in a twinkling.’ He 
went out of the glass door there, whistling “The Laven- 
der Girl.’ I saw him striding along in that orange-colored 
bath-robe, under those lamps yonder—and saw no 
more of him. Was in my own dressing-room — had spent 
the night here, yes — and thought Dick was getting into 
his clothes. At last I called Catulle, and asked if his mas- 
ter was about ready. He looked startled; remarked that 
his master was staying ‘mighty long in de baff,’ and went 
instantly in search of him. He came rushing back, and 
Banc the alarm. In fact he screamed that his master was 

ead): 

Tulloch inhaled laboriously. 

“We found him lying — almost submerged! — in that 
pool. He was nearly gone! He had succumbed in the 
act of leaving the water. His arms were outstretched on 
one marble step just above the surface of the pool. It 
was all that saved him. If his body had slipped down 
two inches lower — he’d have been drowned !”’ 

Fierce with distress, he turned on his troubled listeners. 

“And then —if he had!—even Mac could n’t have 
told us it ‘was not a seizure.’ ” 
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Mac’s whole mind seemed to have gone down into the 
two fingers on Knatchbull’s pulse. He raised his keen 
green eyes — they were really green, with red specks in 
them, and, by the way, what they could n’t see the crea- 
tor has reserved for Eternity, that his Long Parliament 
may not be without interest for Scotch doctors! 

“But Dick did na droon,— God be thankit! — sae 
Mac is able tae mak’ oath that it was no a seizure.” 

Tulloch stopped short in his noiseless tramp through 
the deep-piled velvet. 

“Maybe you think he was voodooed. Eh, Mac?” 

The green eyes narrowed. The Scotchman smiled 
queerly on his fiery old friend. ‘Tulloch swore by him. 

“Ye are no sae far wrong as common, Captain.” 

“Tut, tut!” snorted the barracks surgeon, the whole 
bunch staring at Macglashan. 

‘““We’ve whipped up a pulse, at last. Eh, Pomeroy?”’ 

The surgeon nodded. “He’ll do now.” 

““Wheer’s that nigger?” 

pane evoked, Mr. Knatchbull’s own man stood before 
them. 

“Catulle, bring us some coffee. Hot, an’ plenty of it. 
By the way, did your master eat or drink anything this 
morning, at all?” 

Catulle was certain that he had not. His master’s 
coffee was always brought to him after his bath. He 
answered, too, that Mr. Knatchbull’s invariable habit 
was to take that plunge in the marble pool on waking. Of 
course not at this queer hour. His master had rung for 
him an hour before day, told him he was going away, and 
ordered that his horse be at the door in twenty minutes. 

“When Marse Dick ainh comin’ he’s gwine; but I 
never has know’d him start nowhere ’fo’ day, ontel dis 
mawnin’,” declared the distressed manservant. ‘ 

Macglashan lit his pipe, and strolled out into the gal- 
lery; out into the Jessamine Alley; and so to the pool 
where Dick had grazed death. He approached the spot 
noiselessly. The early sunlight kindled into splendor the 
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beauties of Colibri. The green eyes — with red specks in 
*em — were everywhere. They missed no fraction of the 
loveliness of the place and the hour. The man rejoiced 
in his lively sense of the beautiful. He was just as suscep- 
tible to its amelioration as he was to that of his pipe. 

-“ Look o’ that fallow, now!” 

A ruby-throat hung —a jeweled clapper — in a lily’s 
bell. The doctor gazed at it with a mellowing spirit. He 
looked at nothing in this world with envy; at every beau- 
tiful thing with ecstasy. The lattices enclosing the pool 
below the Lion’s Mouth were resplendent with tropical 
roses, — white and crimson, — and morning-glories were 
hung in curtains of Pavonian purple between the marble 
basin and the sun. And the Ganges Woman suffered the 
mists to fall away from her white symmetry. That mo- 
ment her water-jar had been poised on her head. She was 
about to glide away, and be gone! 

Saunders Macglashan gazed through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke in grateful appreciation. 

“Her jar is full— as ye ken by the prominence o’ the 
neck muscles, and the hand on the hip. Tammie Banks 
is an anatomist, | winna deny. He pits mood and muscle 
into marble. Could onything be mair true to flesh and 
blood? He breathes the breath of life intil the cauld stone. 
She’s just ganging!—I am ashamed o’ mysel’ that I 
dinna step oot of her way!”’ 

The soft churning of the stream into the marble basin 
was the only sound that met the ear. He peeped through 
the foliage — and went rigid as a setter winding a covey. 

Flat among the tulips bordering the basin lay Macaya, 
his neck craned over the water, his tongue thrust out 
like a lizard’s. Very cautiously he brought the tip of this 
member in contact with the crystal surface. A moment 
of cogitation followed. Then he stretched a hand out. 
Between his knotty thumb and forefinger he held, care- 
fully enough, a butterfly, a brilliant “Emperor of Mo- 
rocco.” He dropped his captive into the water. It made 
one effort to fly, and fell back, dead. 
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Macaya wagged his apelike head. His apelike eyes 
scanned the rim of the basin, minutely. He scrambled to 
his feet, went round to the opposite side of the pool, and 
from an overhanging blade of grass detached, with the 
utmost care, something like a filament of white silk. One 
or two of them there were. 

Dr. Macglashan’s jaws took on a bulldog set. The 
honor of a British-West-Indian planter — the peace of 
mind of an English army officer — were at stake. “ Puir 
auld Tulloch!” 

And there was the still, small voice of Science, too; which 
may be hushed never! 

He took a lancet from his pocket. He lurked. As 
Macaya came out of the court of roses, a hand fell on his 
windpipe; and another hand threatened him with an open 
lancet. 

His knees came together, and he made an effort to get 
down on them. But that iron clutch held him up. Point- 
ing with the lancet to Macaya’s closed fist, Mac made the 
Carib know that he was to surrender. Macaya was loath 
to do so. But the open lancet was an argument. He un- 
closed his black claw. The other took from it two or three 
white hairs, or threads. 

Then he loosed his grip, and Macaya ran like a rabbit. 

Dr. Macglashan remained until afternoon with Dick; 
and then Jeft his patient, conscious and hungry, in the 
hands of Captain Tulloch and Dr. Pomeroy. He reached 
home before nightfall; in time to draw a tooth for some- 
body, to put the breath in a croupy baby, and, lastly, to go 
aboard a South-American bark, out in the Bay, and set 
a sailor’s broken leg. At ten o’clock he got home to his 
supper, of fried chicken and cold veal, of Barbados fruit, 
and a half-bottle of worthy port. 

“Doctor,” protested Mrs. Macglashan, “you’ve been 
going since long before day. You ain’t a-going to sit up 
till midnight, now?” 

“T’ve got to smoke, Molly. And then I’ve some impor- 
tant writing to do. Go to bed, lass.” 
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Uninterrupted thought: this was the luxury he craved. 

On this particular night he took his pipe into the little 
hot, stuffy den he called his study; nor heeded heat and 
stuffiness. 

He had to think. 

“If I only knew a word of that cannibal’s lingo!” 

After a long smoke, he took down from a bookshelf a 
dingy old “History of Central America.” The search was 
a tedious one, but he found at length the dimly remem- 
bered passage. He read: — 


Another indigenous plant deserving of mention is the hai 
arry, a papilionaceous vine, the root of which contains a 
powerful narcotic, and is commonly used by the Indians in 
poisoning water to take fish. The Indians beat the root with 
heavy sticks till it is in shreds like coarse hemp: they then 
infuse it, and throw the infusion over the area of the river 
or pool selected. In about twenty minutes every fish within 
its influence rises to the surface: and is either taken by hand 
or shot with arrows. A solid cubic foot of the root will poison 
an acre of water! 


He sprang to his feet and paced softly up and down, 
swearing in a whisper. “Well, I’ll be domned!”’ 

He was fairly luminous with mentality. In that high 
state of nervous excitement he was a youth again. It was 
transforming. “I hae twisted Voodoo’s tail this time,” 
chuckling. 

He had practiced for more than thirty years among all 
sorts and conditions — and shades — of humanity. Few 
things surprised him. Fewer excited him. But the events 
of this day had stirred him to the bottom. 

“Whoever he ts, he’s the deepest devil 1 the Windward 
Islands!” 

But who was he? 

“There’s but one way to find out: go dumb 

But before he left his shabby little study — wherein 
was his only refuge from whining humanity — he drew 
from his portemonnaie two vegetable ravelings enclosed 


}? 
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in a sheet of paper. He sealed them up and endorsed on 
the package in his best hand: — 


The enclosed are fibers — as I believe— from the poisonous 
root employed to reduce to insensibility Richard Knatch- 
bull, Esq., of Colibri, on the morning of April the 16th, 1781, 
when that gentleman, had he not fallen a victim to poison, 
would have met the Marquis de la Jonquiére in a duel with 
broadswords. A very powerful narcotic, — known only to 
savages, — introduced through the pores of the skin, was the 
obscure agent of malignity. This attack upon Mr. Knatch- 
bull was — clearly — the result of a deep-laid scheme to 
frustrate the aforementioned meeting. A weapon surer, or 
more intangible, than this it would be hard to imagine. Who 
is his enemy? I am without well-founded suspicions. 

SAUNDERS Ancus Macctasuan, M.D., 
Bridgetown, Apl. r6th, 178r. 


Now arose a storm of gabble and gossip the like of which 
had never been heard in those coasts. The green eyes 
with red specks in ’em were everywhere. And the doctor’s 
ears were busy as his eyes. He kept his astonishing dis- 
covery to himself. To be the central figure in a mysterious 
poisoning sensation troubled Dick Knatchbull not at all. 
To be the fellow who was missing when he should have 
been six feet from his antagonist was anguish. And the 
other fellow was the idol of Barbados. Of course Lord 
Mulgrave, the Bishop, even Mrs. Council and little Lord 
Harry, came to see him. But Lady Amy Dalton would 
not write. She could not forgive him. A few days after his 
narrow escape, the convalescent from poisoning spied from 
his chair on the veranda a yacht off the northern coast 
of “Scotland.” He handed the binoculars to his visitor. 

“Looks like Lord Mulgrave’s Flamingo?” 

“No doubt,” replied Captain Tulloch unwillingly. 
“‘ Heard the Flamingo was provisioned jam-up. Dawkins 
is sailing-master.”’ 

“A cruise, eh? Who’s aboard?” 

“Oh, the old Princess Oczakoff — would n’t cruise my- 
self if I had to take that brace of Ebos along — and some 
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of that lot. Eh, yes; — Lady Amy Dalton, old Council, 
Lord Mulgrave, and De la Jonquiére, Major Wray, and 
two or three of his pretty daughters. And that American.” 

“That fellow? Why it’s a wonder they didn’t invite 
Tikki and Macaya!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 


SENTENCED 


For the party aboard the Flamingo three delightsome 
weeks were in store. On the homeward cruise Lord Mul- 
grave went ashore at Tobago. The Governor-General 
would be in Tobago for a fortnight. The yacht’s nose was 
turned northward; and one May morning she dropped 
anchor in Carlisle Bay. Somebody pointed to a vessel in 
the offing. 

“Southwark’s about to show us a clean pair of heels.” 

“Dr. Romeyn embarks on the Southwark,” observed 
Tom. 

“Surgeon of the frigate, isn’t he?” asked De la Jon- 

uiére. 

“Yes. And this time he ‘carries Caesar,’ too,” an- 
swered the other; and the Marquis understood that the 
Aztec Ring had been committed to Dr. Romeyn of 
the British frigate standing out to sea. From London the 
ship’s surgeon would go to Paris with the ancient emer- 
ald, to secure estimates from the knowing jewelers of the 
world. 

“Lots of fellows from St. Peter’s in town. What does it 
mean?”’ 

“Oh, Forbes is Commandant of the Post, you know, in 
the Governor-General’s absence. We shall be under mili- 
tary authority for two whole weeks now. Mind your P’s 
and Q’s, Carabas.”’ 

An exclamation from Tom. “Why, there’s some sort of 
a row on! Look at the people.” 

Bridgetown was in a commotion. Crowds were every- 
where. The platform of the old cistern where Tom had 
stood to sing, was black with spectators, trying to see over 
the heads of others. Every eye was turned in one direction. 
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The scream of a fife came gustily across the Bay. A de- 
tachment of grenadiers came in sight. Most of the popula- 
tion of Bridgetown was wedging itself into the principal 
street. A queer agitation stirred more than one of those 
who stared from the yacht’s deck. It was easy to see that 
this was no holiday crowd. A growl broke from the popu- 
lace. They pressed close to the bayonets. They hissed and 
howled. Tom caught up somebody’s binoculars. Next 
instant there was a splash. Tom’s coat was on the taffrail, 
and ‘Tom was in the water, swimming with might and 
_ main. Directly he was alongside a rowboat. An oar was 
held out to him. Now he was in the boat, handling the oar. 
Three minutes later his feet were on the wharf. Running 
heavily in his soaked clothes, he hailed the Marquis’s 
groom. The man awaited his master with a couple of 
horses. At a word the groom was holding the stirrup for 
his master’s friend. The drenched fellow was in the saddle 
and off. Skirting the throng, spurring up a deserted side 
street, he emerged at a distant point on the water-front. 
Here an unfinished warehouse stretched from the quay to 
the main street. The carpenters on the roof heard the 
thunder of flying hoofs over the endless floor of the build- 
ing, and a dripping, bareheaded, disheveled fellow gal- 
loped out of the door. He had almost flanked that cloud of 
dust whence came the clamor of drum and fife, the flash of 
bayonets. There was Tulloch!—at the head of the 
column. At the risk of trampling somebody, Tom pressed 
his horse close to that of a mounted courier from the bar- 
racks. The courier did not know the queer-looking object 
that called him by name; for the dust was now plastered 
over [om’s clothes and features. 

“Oh, I say! Is it you, Carabas!”’ 

“Tn God’s name, what’s the matter?” 

A grim look settled over the boyish face of the courier. 
“Dick Knatchbull’s dying! He knifed him!” with a nod 
toward the bristling bayonets. “Tried by court martial. 
Going out to the barracks with him now. Execution at 
sundown. On the parade-ground. Good-bye.” 
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A precious hour was wasted in ineffectual effort. No - 
sooner had De la Jonquiére set foot on the pier than he 
received a line from Tom: — 


For God’s sake, come! At Coleridge’s house. 


There Eugéne found him; in a state bordering on dis- 
traction. From the Bishop they got the miserable story. 
Unaka met Macaya in the street and discovered, strung 
round the Carib’s neck, Tom’s Voodoo charm, _ which 
Macaya had managed to steal. Unaka, unable to explain 
himself in any other way, had jumped on the Carib, beaten 
him, and seized the sacred Voodoo talisman. He was bent, 
solely, on recovering Tom’s property; but at this instant 
Dick Knatchbull came up, and, thinking Macaya was be- 
ing robbed, struck Unaka a slugging blow with his fist. It 
was the first blow ever dealt the haughty son of braves. 
He plunged his knife in Dick’s side. Then — pandemo- 
nium. The military was called out. It was necessary to 
protect the Cherokee against the Bridgetown mob. To add 
to the excitement, Macaya had assembled “the rest of 
Dick’s Caribs,’”’ and the pack sat down on the ground and 
howled like half a hundred wolves — their way of crying 
aloud for vengeance. Colonel Forbes, — “a self-sufficient 
old granny,” the Marquis termed him, — as Comman- 
dant of the Post pro tem, had tried the Cherokee by court 
martial. He had been condemned to die. 

Tom burst out: “Court martial! Without an inter- 
preter? Nobody in Barbados speaks Cherokee save the 
prisoner and myself!”’ 

His Lordship the Bishop of Barbados and the Wind- 
ward Islands shook his head. He was sorely distressed. 

“When you left on this cruise there was no one here who 
understood Unaka’s tongue. But a week ago a Cherokee 
squaw was brought from the Rebel plantations for the 
slave-market. She acted as interpreter.” 

“Old Forbes thinks a court martial without a death 
sentence is unmilitary!’’ said De la Jonquieére fiercely. 
They drew up a petition, oh, how hurriedly! Every soul 
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was unfriendly to the savage who “had tried to murder 
Dick Knatchbull,” save only those that loved Tom. Then 
they waited upon the Commandant, — Bishop Coleridge, 
the Marquis de la Jonquiére, and “the American.”’ 

Colonel Forbes said that in effect Dick Knatchbull was 
Barbados. He represented a family which had enriched 
Barbados with princely bequests, with far-reaching public 
benefits. The white and the black population of Bar- 
bados had been made legatees of the Codrington estate in 
distinct and separate provisions, redounding to the wel- 
fare of each. The good which Colonel Codrington had done 
was not interred with his bones. Barbados had flourished 
through the dispensations of his largess. Was the repre- 
sentative of the Codrington Family — himself a benefactor 
of the Islands—to lose his life at the hands of a savage, 
and the homicide escape the punishment of his crime? 

“Knatchbull is still alive,” protested Tom hotly. 

“Mr. Knatchbull is in a dying condition. Public ven- 
geance can hardly be curbed.” 

He was immovable. But he was obliging! They would 
receive passports to the guard-room; permission to spend 
the interval with the condemned, and to be present at the 
execution. 


The leaves of the varnish-tree before the officers’ quar- 
ters at the barracks were as still as if they were moulded of 
lead. Not a current of air was in motion. 

In one corner of the veranda sat the Bishop. He was 
outwardly composed, but his big heart shook within him. 
The Archdeacon of Barbados and Captain Tulloch talked 
in undertones. The Marquis de Ja Jonquiére prowled 
about the veranda and gnawed his lip. For the first time 
in his life he experienced the tragedy of helplessness. 
With all his personal attraction, with all his advantages 
of birth, place, and boundless means, he could not avert 
a sentence of court martial. 

Suddenly the Bishop rose to his feet. “This i is an awful 
thing! And I feel as if I too were about to die.” 
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There was but one window to the guard-room. Close 
to its bars stood Unaka and Tom. 

The Cherokee had repeated to his white brother sub- 
stantially the story told by the Bishop. The facts were 
not matters of dispute. They did not understand that the 
son of a chief could not suffer a blow without laying low 
his enemy. Emathla knew he had done only that which 
the son of Going Snake should do. Had he not Tommi- 
Chi-Chi to his father? Was not Going Snake the son of the 
mighty Tommi-Chi-Chi? Verily Emathla was the only 
one of them all who understood! 

Unaka put into Tom’s hand the ancient emblem of 
Voodoo sorcery recovered from Macaya. The knife of 
Going Snake, also, was Emathla’s now. 

No word could Tom utter. He wound his arm about 
the Cherokee’s neck, as if it had been Troupe’s. His 
heart hammered against the Indian’s breast. 

Unaka’s somber eye was turned on the setting sun, 
which hung upon the horizon a ball of copper in a sea of 
greenish vapor. He seemed to see nothing else, but his 
quick glance noted a movement at the extremity of the 
parade-ground, where was a descending slope. Two ne- 
groes came suddenly into sight at this point in the field. 
They had come up the slope. They mopped their faces; 
and scraped white, sticky, tallowlike clay from their 
clothes and from some picks and shovels they carried. 
The tools were shouldered, and they went off, whistling. 

Unaka pointed to them. “What are they doing?” he 
asked in Cherokee. 

And then Tom lied! He would have lied then, though 
his tongue had been cut out for it! 

“T don’t know!” he groaned. 


Came a bugle-call. 
Tom felt a touch on his arm, and there were his friends. 


The column of grenadiers had filed into the parade- 
ground when the guard stationed at the gate through which 
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they had just passed saw, with starting eyes, a girl on | 
horseback coming down the drive at a gallop. 

She signaled to him to open the gate. 

“Sorry, mum; I’m hunder horders.”’ 

She surveyed him breathlessly. 

It was the first time in her life she had ever been denied. 

“Tam Lady Amy Dalton, the daughter of the Governor- 
General of the Windward Islands. I command you to open 
that gate!” 

“Colonel’s horders, Your Ladyship. Himpossible,”’ 
stuttered the man. 

She turned her horse and rode away. 

Directly, the gate was opened; to admit five persons, 
under guard. The Bishop of Barbados and the Windward 
Islands (God .rest his soul!) walked first, with the Arch- 
deacon of Bridgetown. 

Then came the condemned. 

The Marquis de la Jonquiére — pale, imperious, a prince 
of Tragedy!— had drawn the Cherokee’s arm through 
his. 

Tom clutched Unaka’s right arm; and he shuddered 
visibly, like a sleep-walker whose feet are finding out a 
precipice. 

The Cherokee — by the divine right of race! — was 
imperial in his inflexible dignity. His eyes were fast upon 
that lessening section of a copper disk sinking in.the sea, 
still shining through smeary, brine-colored vapors. 

It was at this instant that Lady Amy turned the big 
bay round in his tracks. 

“Tt is high,” her breath came in sobs, “but we must!” 

Back, at a rush, she came; straight at the high brick 
wall of the enclosure. It was a terrible jump, but the Eng- 
lish fox-hunter was long of leg and big of soul. He did 
not balk. Right over she lifted him— and they were 
within the parade-grounds. 

The men under guard had been marched to the oppo- 
site end of the field. “Bout face; and they stood with their 
backs to the western wall. 
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They overlooked that grassy slope, whose guilty secret 
was out now! Two heaps of sticky clay, white as putty, 
on either side of an excavation! 

It was at this instant that the big hunter cleared the 
wall — and came lunging down on that line of bayonets. 

And now she was in the midst of them, a ghost-white 
girl in a black velvet habit. 

The Bishop caught her rein. “My dear child!” What 
heartbroken appeal in his voice! 

Her lips parted, but no sound came. 

Captain Tulloch hurried to her side. The grizzled war- 
rior saluted in stern distress. “‘For God’s sake, Your 
Ladyship!” ) 

“For God’s sake, Captain Tulloch!’ — her blue eyes 
frantic with horror. 

“Go! Go!” 

“T will not go, sir!” 

“You must. Look!’ He pointed to the sun, now no 
more than the Devil’s big, bloody thumb-nail against the 
horizon. 

For answer, she reined her horse squarely in front of 
the prisoner. 

“The daughter of the Governor of Barbados is here to 
demand a reprieve for this man. Your men will have to 
shoot down Lord Mulgrave’s daughter if they execute 
the Cherokee!”’ 

Tulloch turned to Bishop Coleridge, desperately. “Get 
the prayer over. I will take her away.” 

Unaka’s eyes were on that curdled, ghastly sky. 

The Bishop began the prayer. 

It was the last act of his life. 

The gate at the other end of the field swung wide to 
the bearer of a written permit, a giant Ebo. Mazouk and 
Bambouk stalked into sight, carrying the sedan chair. 

And lo! with the roar of a cataract the hurricane of the 
tropics was upon them! 

Shrieks! Yells! A lurching mass of human beings! 

“Down there, Eugene! Save her, Unaka!” 
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Tom rushed away in gloom. He had seen the blacks 
throw down their burden and run for their lives. 

Above the howling of the storm—the scream of a 
horse! 

The door of the chair had been burst from its hinges; 
its inmate stunned. He lifted the tiny, insensible little 
woman in his arms; he stumbled and fell to his knees; 
once, twice, — 

Through the thick darkness came a piercing cry. 
“Tom! Tom!” 

It was Amy Dalton. He followed the sound through 
the night of an earthquake. When he was close upon 
their place of refuge, the howling of the blast almost 
overpowered his shout — 

6 Help / 39 

In De la Jonquiére’s uplifted arms he laid the fainting 
woman. And then he fell down in that hole in the ground, 
with the rest. 

In the grave dug for Unaka five people hid from death 
——-Amy Dalton and the Princess, the Marquis de la Jon- 
quiére, Unaka, and Tom. In this manner they escaped 
destruction. 

Bishop Coleridge was killed instantly. 

Few of that platoon of grenadiers who marched the 
Cherokee to the side of the grave dug for him escaped 
alive. Captain Tulloch, falling flat upon the earth, had 
clutched the saddle-girth of Amy Dalton’s dead hunter, 
and so escaped alive, though mauled as if by a tiger. 
Bambouk lay dead in the gate. Mazouk was never heard 
of more. 


On the island of Barbados the dead numbered “be- 
tween four and five thousand!”’ The destruction of prop- 
erty approximated “two and a half million pounds ster- 
ling.” } 

Throughout the calamitous days and nights succeeding 
the hurricane there were three who were preéminent in 


1 The actual date of the hurricane referred to was October Io, 1780. 
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the heroic work of rescue — and sepulture. These three 
“undismayed souls” succored the injured, buried the 
dead, and went about doing good, with wills that nothing 
could daunt. They were Tom, the Marae de la Jon- 
quiére, and Unaka. 


“And neither the angels in Heaven above 
Nor the demons down under the sea —”’ 


‘could have outvied, for tender mercies, for furious en- 
ergies, that Virginia boy. 

Upon this terrific stage appeared one epic figure never 
forgotten by De la Jonquiére, young Anderson, nor the 
Cherokee, who — himself under sentence of death — was 
saving the lives of hundreds. 

Knatchbull, borne on a litter which was carried by some 
of his Caribs, lighted by others with torches, and fol- 
lowed by an army of his cannibals, lay — ghastly enough! 
— among his pillows and directed his black force in the 
work of rescue. His was the fortitude of some dying gen- 
eral on the field of defeat. And this revelation of the man 
awoke 1 in three of those who witnessed it a willingness to 

“exchange forgiveness” with Dick Knatchbull. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE BULL BEFORE THE GUN 
WHEN Old Rory McIntosh left the bedside of Sir neas, 


the morning after the duel, he set out to look for Tom. 
“Nae doot he’s wi’ his brither, at the auld hoose they ca’ 
Hungry Hall.” As the winter sun rose — and the Nancy 
Ireson stood out to sea — Rory strode off to the old Sav- 
age house. Troupe met him at the door. “Eh, sirs! It’s 
the chiel wha warsted The McIntosh!” he said to him- 
self. “Hello! The old chap who picked up the Baronet 
like a young lamb and toted him home!” was the Virgin- 
ian’s reflection. The beauty and bearing of the youngster 
fairly staggered Rory. Could that slim hand — carrying 
an old battered coffee-pot — be “maister o’ the braid- 
sword”’? 

“J am Major Roderick McIntosh,” stiffly. “I wad be 
muckle pleased tae speak wi’ Captain Anderson —”’ 

“I’m very much at your service, sir. It’s an honor to 
know any of the clan McIntosh. Come in, Major.” 

Rory melted. “He has the bonny mow’ an’ the smile 0’ 
Tammie: as like as twa peas.” 
| “T’m_ seekin’ Daur-Deevil: Tammie: your brither? 

He’shere?’’ 

“My brother? Tom Calvert? Not in Charleston!” 
hoarsely. 

“Whaur, then, is he? I’ God’s name? Was na he at ye 
elbow i’ the kirk last nicht?’’ And Rory poured out the 
story of Tom in Charleston; of all that had befallen Tom 
since the brothers parted. 

Moreover, Troupe now found out that Major Anderson 
was on the prison-ship. For four weeks they searched for 
Tom. Rory visited the jails, and tried to reach the prison- 
ship. Every effort to communicate with prisoners in the 
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harbor came to nothing. Troupe prowled about the streets 
till he looked like a ghost. “The beauty of Charleston” 
sought in many a patriot household in the Capital for 
some clue to the boy’s hiding-place. The.story of her meet- 
ing with Tom, Troupe heard from her own lips. How his 
heart swelled when he listened to that! From the house in 
Tradd Street came an unsigned note. “I never saw the 
‘Indian Missionary’ after the night of November 26th. 
He was the brightest, bravest boy I ever knew! God help 
us all!” ‘Troupe, stern with suspense, said: “If he’s alive, 
he’s not in Charleston.”’ “Wad he gang awa’ wi’out ane 
ward wi’ me an’ Luath? Na, na! Troupe.” They were 
“Troupe” and “Rory” to each other now, and friends 
for life. And Troupe, in the frankness of their mutual and 
devouring anxiety, answered, “It’s my belief he’s back 
yonder with Sumter’s fellows; and there’s no more iro 
a corporal’s guard of them, I reckon!” 

A week after Christmas came the exchange of a 
oners for which they were all praying, and Troupe was 
off. Through Rory’s good offices he had secured a horse. 
Away for Morgan’s camp at the junction of the Broad and 
Pacolet Rivers. Before he left Morgan’s tent he had en- 
listed in Morgan’s command, with a captain’s commission. 
Back fell Morgan to the Cowpens. Now came the bloody 
fight of January 17th, when Tarleton was hurled from the 
field. Then the rush for Cowan’s Ford, — Morgan run- 
ning away with his bone! — the Yadkin, veritable “Bras 
de Dieu”’; finally the Dan. Troupe found many a fellow 
who knew Sumter’s former aide, — “‘ He was a Dare-Devil, 
too; or I’ll eat fire!’’ — but no man could say he’d seen 
the half-breed since the battle of Blackstock’s Hill. After 
Greene got into Virginia, one of Governor Jefferson’s ex- 
presses delivered to Troupe a letter from Dare. They were 
in terror of the Red Judas — Arnold. The Governor had 
written the Commander-in-Chief, “If the greater part 
of the British armies be employed in the South, it is to be 
supposed the greater part of the American force will be 
sent there to meet them,” and, “With arms, we should 
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give the enemy trouble, though abandoned to ourselves!” 
Major-General Arthur Leslie had landed at Portsmouth!— 
with fifteen thousand men. This statement was blotted 
with tears! How Troupe swore over that blotted page! 
Then an illuminating line: ‘Where is Unaka? He’d never 
leave Tom! Find Unaka!” 

“By George! Where zs that redskin?”’ 

How little he dreamed that the Atlantic and the Carib 
Sea rolled between. At Guilford Courthouse, Captain 
Anderson “came through the shears.” But at Hobkirk’s 
Hill he received a severe flesh-wound. Listen! There was 
a pitiful eye at a knot-hole in the stockade of the jail at 
Camden, where Andy, a prisoner of war, peeped at the 
battle. What a bloody peep-show was that! What a heart- 
sick, miserable little spectator, he! But Andy was spared 
one thing. He saw a young officer roll from the saddle. 
Stampeded horses, with empty saddles, galloped over him. 
But Andy did not know it was Dare-Devil’s brother! This 
was well. For the hands that had pried the knot out of the 
plank with a broken razor were cold with despair; and 
Andy’s heart had gone down — not into his boots, but into 
his freckled feet! 

When Troupe opened his eyes, he was one in a wagon- 
load of wounded men. Greene was in full retreat. 

They crossed a creek. The wagon staggered up a slope 
and stopped. 

Uproar! Shouts; yells; imprecations. 

“What’s the matter with ’em?” groaned a voice at 
Captain Anderson’s ear. 

“Tf you'll take your elbow out of my eye, I'll see,” 
Troupe made answer. 

“Tf I could flop my elbows about — like a chicken-cock! 
—I’d raise up and see for myself,” groaned his neighbor 
again. 

“It’s the redcoats, 
wagonload. 

The clamor increased. Excited numbers bellowed and 
swore. 


9) 


muttered another of the ghastly 
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Then a strident voice overrode the rest. “Harrison’s 
Artillery gwine ter lose ernuther gun!” 

Troupe knew what this meant. Had not Harrison’s 
Artillery lost four pieces in the fight? 

“Git ’em up, boys!” 

“T’ar the hide off’n ’em, gentle-men!”’ 

“Gimme er hick’ry!”’ 

“* Cornwallis is a-comin’!” 

Troupe could stand no more, he sat up, dizzily. 

The creek was a scene of pandemonium. The six oxen 
drawing one of the biggest guns had rushed into the creek 
with it. Blown, hot, terrified, they had lain down in the 
water; and nothing could move the great beasts. 

Troopers pounded them with the flat of their swords; 
teamsters laid on with their ox-goads; scores of men, stand- 
ing waist-deep in the creek, tried to force the wheels for- 
ward. 

“Ts it Cornwallis?” quavered a wounded boy from the 
bottom of the wagon. 

“Hit’s that thar bull! The ole bull’s done laid down wid 
the artil’ry!”’ wailed a bearded man. He was a gunner in 
Hace. s Artillery. 

The first wounded man in the wagon dragged himself up 
a bit. He stared at the mob in the creek. 

“Great heavens! It’s Old Ball!” And strong with 
passion — with the might of nervous excitement — the 
bloody soldier trumpeted, — 

“ Attention!” 

ae sweating, swearing, moiling crew in the creek were 
still. 

“ Attention, Company Ball!” 

The lead ox in the team chanced to be a tremendous bull. 
He lifted his huge head. The bovine eyes rolled uneasily. 

Hark! The trumpet voice again; and yes! a sword wav- 
ing above the heap in the wagon. 

“Company Ball! Fall into line!” 

The bull’s bloody sides heaved. 


“Fix bayonets!” 
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“Ch-a-rge — Bayonets!”’ 

“F-o-rw-a-rd! Company Ball! Forwarp!”’ 

It was Miltonic. 

The beast’s immense flanks bulked above the water. He 
rose from his knees. Then came a lunge that made twenty 
other cloven feet find themselves. Another lunge! — 
“He-un kin make hell lose all holts!” screamed the gunner 
— and Company Ball “charged!”’ 

Out of the creek came the big gun! A roar went up from 
three hundred throats. The spring woods shook. 

And then came Troupe’s voice, clear as a bugle — 

“ Hurrah for Peake Dangeridge!”’ 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah, for Peake Dangeridge!”’ 
It was the noise of a bursting milldam. The two wounded 
fellows dropped down again. 

“How did you know him, Peake?” 

“Crap-’n’-swallow-fork in the right — underbit in the 
left! Uster plough his tail off! — God bless ole Ball! — Oh, 
say! D-a-a-amn a broken leg in a retreat!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


‘IN HIGH CABAL” 


Ir was springtime, and it was sundown. Major Roder- 
ick McIntosh sat in the door of his house at Mallow, wait- 
ing for the horn to blow. The old conch-shell that an- 
nounced breakfast, dinner, and supper had once sounded 
grimmer signals; when men were rushed from the fields to 
fight Spaniards and Indians. Though the door stood wide, 
there was a fireon the hearth. Bear- and panther-skins, 
antlers, Indian bows, Spanish swords were everywhere. 
And Luath was outstretched before the rosy blaze. 

Suddenly she lifted her head; her sides heaved; she gave 
a whine of rapturous excitement. Borne on the sea-breeze, 
across the spring fields, came a voice like a bell: — 


“England shall many a day tell of the bloody fray 
When the Blue-Bonnets came over the Border!” 


“Tt is! It is! Hizzie, ye tauld nae lee!’’ And, striding 
out of doors, Rory sent across the vague cotton-fields and 
smoky new-grounds a view-halloo that would have sent a 
pack of hounds stark crazy. Here they came! Out of the 
orange twilight rode three young fellows; one was very 
fair: two, bronze-brown. Luath was leaping and barking 
at one man’s stirrup. 

He sprang from the saddle — and it was no shame to 
Tom that his eyes were misty. 

“My dear Major!” 

“‘Tammie!— God be praised!” And Rory laid a 
fatherly arm about the shoulders of the boy he loved as a 
son. Tom made known the Marquis de la Jonquiére and 
Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee, Kar-nung-dar-har-gah, the 
son of Going Snake and the grandson of the great chief 
Tommi-Chi-Chi. Rory received them as old friends, with 
a heart-warming welcome. 
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“T hae lang syne made Tammie as my ain son. M 
hoose an’ my heart are open tae ilka ane of his friends.” 

But no word would he hear till supper was over. Then 
Tom told his story, from the minute when Rory car- 
ried Sir A‘neas in his arms out of St. Michael’s church in 
Charleston to this May night in Florida. And while he 
talked, the firelight gave a Rembrandtish glow to four 
wonderful faces. Each face was a striking exponent of 
race. Rory was massive and heroic, the just outcome 
of the ancient Whigs who might not pray on the wild 
moor, but must hang in the church porch. Next him 
sat De la Jonquiére, charged with the blood of Norman 
knights, informed with the grace, beauty, chivalric dar- 
ing which “sprang from that scarlet dew.” Beside the 
French-West-Indian, an Adam-man, the Cherokee. And 
the story-teller, standing tall and straight in the topaz 
light, here was the strain we call “the. Virginians of the 
Valley,’ —the blood of belted earls in a “born Amer- 
ican.’’ His face was brown as ever. The Voodoo tal- 
isman, which came so near costing Unaka his life that 
the Devil-Queen on the slope of Soufriére must have 
rejoiced, — a Devil-Queen “worth shucks” is cognizant 
of all evil, — had failed to take the stain from his skin. 
His hair was now long enough to tie with a ribbon. He 
wore a damson-colored cloth suit, Rozelle’s triumph. At 
his side was a magnificent sword. On its blade was en- 
graved: “Thomas Calvert Anderson. From Mulgrave. In 
Commemoration of Heroic Services.”” Unaka wore a 
bronze medal, which, with.a life-annuity, had been voted 
him by the Legislative Council of Barbados. 

Tom’s story of his capture in Charleston stirred Rory to 
the bottom. 

“Eh, sirs! An’ when ye were 1’ sic sair straits, Tam- 
mie, Roderick McIntosh was i’ the same hoose wi’ ye; 
an’ kenned naething o’t! When the Hessians cam wi’ 
ye tae my Lord Rawdon’s Headquarters, I was abune 
the stairs, watchin’ wi’ Sir Aeneas. Nae whisper would 
they have aroond his bed, or I might hae heard —” 
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“T would not have had you find out what was doing, 
Major! That — would have spelled trouble.” 

“Tt might hae spilled bluid!”” And Rory paced the 
floor, deeply moved. He turned a queer look on the Vir- 
ginian. ere maun hae thocht I was wi’ Sir A‘neas?”’ 


yet we keepit ye tongue atween ye teeth! Lest ye 
betray me!” His great eye flared. He. pictured the 
friendjess prisoner confronted by Lord Rawdon, Wemyss, 
Trelawney, Tarleton, Dugald the piper, and Higgins 
“the trader.” “Ye outfaced the Inquisition, Daur- 
Deevil; wi’ the slaver before ye een and the gibbet ahint 
ye back!” 

Tom went on with his story. One of the vessels pounded 
to pieces on the shores of Barbados in the hurricane was 
the Southwark, on which Dr. Romeyn had taken pas- 
sage, the Aztec Ring in his keeping. Every soul on board 
was lost. The jewel was supposed to be at the bottom of 
the sea. Several days after the disaster, Unaka discov- 
ered the corpse of Romeyn tangled in floating wreckage 
which heaped the terrible reef off the northeastern coast 
of the island. About the waist was a treasure-belt. In it 
— the emerald! Once more Prince of the Aztec Ring, 
Tom placed the jewel in Lord Mulgrave’s hands, receiv- 
ing an advance which was worth while. Forthwith he 
bought the French merchantman L’Indienne, with her 
cargo of rum and molasses, employed her crew — French 
sailors to a man — and a French skipper, Captain Baux. 

“We put in at St. Augustine solely to find you, Major! 
I’m going home! And I want you to go with me.” 

Rory was seized with a fit of coughing. And then he 
sputtered out, “Domned if I dinna!” 

L’Indienne, French privateer from the British West 
Indies, flying the French colors, with a French skipper, 
French crew, and four cabin passengers, lay under the 
nose of the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay. Her passen- 
ger-list read: Marquis de la Jonquiére, Barbados, B.W.L.; 
Major Roderick McIntosh, Florida; Thomas Anderson, 
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Barbados, B.W.I.; Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee, Barba- 
dos, B.W.I. Tom had kept one secret from Rory. Being 
a faithful British subject, Rory knew nothing about the 
skeleton in the closet — the hold — of L’Indienne. Every 
hogshead of sugar had at its core a keg of powder. Every 
barrel of molasses was at bottom a bar of lead. This fact 
was known only to Tom, De la Jonquiére, and Unaka. 
They expected to be overhauled by some officer from a 
British frigate. But the presence of the French squadron 
made smooth sailing for the French privateer. The West- 
Indian entered the river unmolested. 

And now the bunch from the Caribbean Sea made some 
startling discoveries. Richmond was in ashes; as Corn- 
wallis had left it. A Frenchman was in command of the 
American troops in Virginia. And a stone’s throw from 
the British flagship lay a little brig, the Nancy Ireson. 
Unaka pointed to her with tiger eyes. .“If powder were 
not so precious, I’d like to blow her up where she lies,” 
said Tom. 

When they learned the name of “the little boy” com- 
_ manding the French and American troops before Rich- 
mond — or its ash-heap — there was a furor. 

De la Jonquiére was stirred. His old chum Henri de 
Rochefort, Marquis de la Fayette, leading an army? It 
was ripping. “Let’s be off to the American camp, Cara- 
bas. Never heard of anything so jolly. De la Fayette 
here! Giving the British fits! Why, the brat is not as old 
as Iam. Come along!”’ They went. pare 

What a memorable interview was that! Major-Gen- 
eral La Fayette received De la Jonquiére with the affec- 
tion of a brother. To the French officer Tom made known 
the secret of the privateer’s cargo. La Fayette’s blue 
eyes kindled. He gave both hands to the man from Bar- 
bados, and said fervid things. But not even to the Mar- 
quis Fayette — as Mr. Jefferson stubbornly called him — 
did Tom make known that he carried papers from Count 
de Grasse, whose fleet lay off Guadeloupe, to His Excel- 
lency the General-in-Chief of the Army. De la Jonquiére 
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alone knew this. Tom had no time to waste. The unlad- 
ing of L’Indienne was entrusted to the skipper, Captain 
Baux. Her cargo was formally turned over to Mayjor- 
General La Fayette: the sugar and molasses for the com- 
missary; the powder and lead for the maws of the empty 
cartridge-boxes. 

Having been provided by the Marquis de la Fayette 
with four of the best saddlers in Virginia, they left the 
American camp behind them. Tom meant to make stop 
at Oxheart long enough to kiss the home folks and get a 
fresh mount. He would leave Rory and De la Jonquiére 
as guests at Oxheart House until he could get back from 
Philadelphia. Unaka would go with him. He would find 
out from Governor Jefferson where Washington was. 
General La Fayette believed Washington was marching 
southward. Our party had been on the road two days 
and one night. Charlottesville was not far away. They 
determined to build a campfire, sleep half the night, and 
then push on. 

By the time the fire was going, Rory was “domned if 
he did na smell a cigar!” 

“Here, in the heart of the forest, Major?” said Tom. 

Unaka took his head, out of the lightwood smoke to 
reconnoiter. 

“Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee, son of Going Snake, 
may God bless you! What have you got for supper?” 

““Who’s there?”’ cried De la Jonquiére. 

“Tak tent o’ the fish, Daur-Deevil!’”’ But Tom had 
dropped the browning trout. 

“Troupe! ‘Troupe! oh, Troupe!” rushing to meet two 
young fellows coming out of the black pine thicket. 
Troupe, and Peake Dangeridge! They wrung each other’s 
hands; they looked deep in each other’s eyes. But when 
Rory saw Troupe’s bandaged body, he dropped into 
Gaelic! What his observations were in the tongue of his 
fathers, no man knows. However, he seemed to feel bet- 
ter afterward. 

Troupe presented Captain Dangeridge — what a wel- 
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come was his!—and as soon as Tom could “get the smoke 
' out of his eyes” he laid the Marquis’s hand in Troupe’s. 
But the smoke had got into his throat now. He could n’t 
get out a word. He kicked the fire furiously. It burst 
into a blaze. He turned and looked. Troupe was white 
about the gills, and pitifully thin. But Tom had never 
been prouder of him. He looked what he was, the flower 
of the Cavaliers. And Peake the Indomitable! The hand- 
some young fellow was a sight for “sair een.” ‘Tom’s 
heart was full as he gazed at the two. How that light- 
wood smoke stuck in his throat! Tired as they were, 
there was no sleep for anybody around that campfire 
before midnight. 

By daylight they were again on the road, Troupe and 
Peake bringing up the rear in an old tinker’s cart drawn 
by a one-eyed mule with a philosophy of life all his own. 
Hark! The rhythmic pounding of hoofs. They poured out 
of the gray dark by hundreds upon hundreds. They filled 
the roads for miles. Like a herd of bison they came hur- 
tling down on four men on horseback and an old two- 
wheeled cart crawling along the road. It was a detach- 
ria of troops under General Simcoe, A tense minute, 
that! 

“Halt!’ thundered an officer, spurring ahead of the 
foremost squad of cavalry. 

Rory wheeled his horse, bared his head, and roared out, 
““God save the King!” 

Came the gruff rejoinder, “God save the King! Who 
are these?” 

“This is Major Roderick McIntosh of His Majesty’s 
Militia,” pompously. “I hae here passports frae my Lord 
Rawdon, Commandant o’ the Post at Chairleston, —” 

“And these, sir?’’ a little less sulkily. 

Rory strutted. ‘Twa gentlemen o’ station and fortune 
frae the British West Indies: the Marquis de la Jonquiére 
and Thomas Anderson, Esq.” 

“Tf they search me!”’ thought the dispatch-bearer to 
Washington. 
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The papers were produced. They were sufficient. Major 
MclIntosh’s passport was signed by Lord Rawdon; the 
other three bore the signature and seal of “Mulgrave, 
Governor-General of Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Tobago, the Grenadines, and their respective dependen- 
cies.” The passports were returned with a salutation that 
made Tom breathe again. But Troupe and Peake! They, 
poor fellows, had no credentials but sixty-day leaves 
signed — alas! —“ Nathanael Greene.” Each was slapped 
up at a trooper’s crupper. A bugle signal. The troop of 
horse trotted away, followed by an endless force. A Brit- 
ish raid! The undelivered dispatches! Troupe a prisoner! 
And what if that “red rout” feJl upon Oxheart? Oh, the 
defenseless ones there! 

Tom’s pulses shrank. A presentiment gripped him. 
“Shall I ever see Oxheart again? If I ever do, it will be 
many a long day first.’’ Aloud he said: *‘ By night they'll 
be at Oxheart. Audley Anderson’s home won’t be spared. 
He’s too good a Virginian. Oxheart House will be an ash- 
heap in twenty-four hours!”’ 

They stared at him. De la Jonquiére’s blue eyes were 
stern; his nostrils dilated like a stag’s at bay. Unaka’s 
smouldering eyes watched that ominous cloud of dust wal- 
lowing away toward the Blue Ridge. The Major — for 
the first time confused by his position — twisted his beard. 
His devotion to Tom and his loyalty to his sovereign had 
seemed to him in no wise incompatible fealties — up to 
now! For the first time in his life he found himself in a 
position where he must hold his tongue. It was a severe 
condition. 

Tom stretched forth his hand. “Major, you are a born 
diplomat. The way you talked to Simcoe commands our 
admiration. McIntosh forever!” Whereat Rory was 
better pleased with himself than ever before in his life. 
Tom said they were not many miles from Dr. Walker’s 
plantation. Back yonder was a tumbledown log meeting- 
house; close by, a good spring. They pushed through the 
woods, found the ruin, and tied their horses inside the 
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tottering walls. They found the spring— and so had 
somebody else. A thread of smoke stole upward from a 
campfire under the old red elm; and a man was filling his 
cap with water from the red-elm spring. He rose to his feet 
and faced them. Tall, bearded, his boots in tatters, his 
clothing in shreds. Aye, but the majesty of him! He was 
as commanding as a French marshal. He was as goodly 
a man as the Virginia breed may bring forth. 

Tom’s heart went into his throat. “ Major Anderson ?’”’ 
hoarsely. 

“Audley Anderson, sir.” 

A step nearer came that tall, bronzed, military-looking 
young fellow. Eye to eye now! And the father’s soul pierced 
the brown mask and the changes time and stress had 
wrought. 

“It is my boy!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


“WHO WAS IT?” 


To think that Mimi— their Mimi — was going to be 
married! Dare dropped the bridle on the pony’s neck to 
wipe away the rebellious tears. Everybody knew the 
little Episcopal minister had been timidly courting Mimi 
since she was fifteen. But thzs man was a bolt from the 
blue. Even grandmother had protested; at first. It was 
no time for weddings, with Arnold at our gates! And the 
b-b-razen th-th-thing had answered that Arnold might 
gallop through the church while the knot was tying, if only 
grandmother would give Mimi to him! And then Governor 
Jefferson reminded grandmother of the day he brought his 
bride home: when they lost their way on the mountain in 
a snowstorm; reached home at midnight; no fires; no serv- 
ants; nothing to eat or drink in sight but a half-bottle of 
wine they found on a bookshelf. Even the British could 
not be worse than that! But Dare felt forlorn and lonely 
as she rode homeward through scenes of Georgic beauty, 
meadows and orchard steeped in the light of a June sun- 
set. On a sudden a sound that made her shiver. The 
plantation bell! Once before she had heard the alarm-bell! 
— the night Tom was lost. 

She rode at top speed. A turn in the road, and there 
before her startled eyes a man in a shako and red coat. A 
British picket! 

“Halt!” She laid the whip on the pony; the man 
brought his musket to his shoulder. She galloped by him 
without turning her head. At the avenue gates a second 
picket, his back to the closed gates. Dare had always 
“taken her fences like a grasshopper,” as Tom used to 
say. She belonged to the fox-hunting English breed. She 
came at the stone wall witha rush. When the pony hopped 
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over the wall with his slim little rider, — ah, but she had 
a light hand on the snaffle, — a roar went up from five 
hundred hoarse throats. Men were sprawled, and horses 
were grazing over the half-mile of lawn. The horses were 
all black. Men were climbing into the cherry trees; scores 
and scores of men. Their officers were within doors. The 
mistress of Oxheart, bedfast and alone, surrounded with 
soldiery. The double line of cherry trees ambushed hun- 
dreds of brutal foes. Dare released the rein, pressed her 
hands over her ears, her face into the pony’s mane. On 
rushed the horse, frightened by cries and cat-calls and 
hundreds of grinning faces. Surely a madder race was 
never run. As the pony’s pace slackened, she raised her 
head. How strange the sound that met her ears when she 
uncovered them. The clapping of hands! Half a dozen 
men with powdered hair and flushed faces ran down the 
stone steps to help Dare from the saddle. She was on her 
feet in a twinkling, running up the steps as if she did not 
see the outstretched hands. 
'“T)o not fly, fairest, loveliest !’’ 

She gave one hunted look around her. Red-coated men, 
everywhere. From the antlers in the hall dangled sabers 
and red coats. A moment of complete silence. She began 
to draw off her riding-gloves. All the haughtiness of her 
race resolved itself into one purpose. She would be calm 
as an empress. 

“Ah, a hand made for the harpsichord! Come, little 
Rebel. Come and sing for us.” 

Gathering up her trailing habit, she went straight to the 
harpsichord. The fate of Oxheart was in her hands. What 
inspiration guided her? She struck the keys, mastered her 
agitation, and her voice — clear, flexible, sympathetic — 
filled the big old drawing-room. A western window had 
been thrown open. A furious sunset kindled the group— 
half a dozen men in vermilion, a slender, childish figure 
in black velvet. The fire of the ballad shook her; the 
heartbreak of it made her Jip tremble. With melting 
tenderness she sang, — 
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““O’er the gory field of War 
Where Vengeance drives her crimson car, 
Thou’lt be, perchance, from me afar, 
Wi’ none to close thine eye, laddie — 
Thou’lt be, perchance, from me afar, 
Wi’ none to close thine eye!”’ 


Oh, the passion of it! As the last note was hushed, Dare 
turned to confront a newcomer, summoned by his com- 
pelling glance. Here was a man as full of unconfused 
power as a planet. “Great is vermilion splashed with 
gold,” in very truth! And here was one who wore it 
worthily. With this officer’s rich uniform was worn a cer- 
tain historic saber in a scabbard of tortoise-shell and gold. 
_ She saw these things as we see colors in a picture — but 
those eyes made her quake. 

“My own song! Sung as I’ve never heard it sung. I 
thank you!” 

“Your song?’? — What was it Arthur had said? — long 
ago. “If you knew who wrote it, you might not like the 
ballad so well.” 

“T wrote it. And now I have the good fortune to hear 
it sung by a voice as sweet as an angel’s. Do you know me? 
I am Banastre Tarleton.” 

Tarleton the Terrible! At last! 

“T know, young lady, that your father and brothers are 
active Rebels. But for the sake of that little song — it 
hath its roots in my heart — the Black Dragoons shall 
not be loosed upon Oxheart.” 

Dare swept him a shaky little curtsy. But her throat 
throbbed so she could not speak. And so, in complete 
silence, she left him. At the door she turned and again 
met his eyes. The furnace-light of the red west seemed to 
fuse itself about the Great Soldier. What a kingly figure 
was the Man in Vermilion! In the hall were house-sery- 
ants, giggling and whimpering with excitement. Dare or- 
dered one to light the candles, another to lay the cloth. 
They went about their business. For an instant she was 
alone in the big, unlighted hall— in a measure at least. 
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Murmured words of admiration stole through the dusk, 
— there were red shadows in the doors opening off the 
hail, — and glances of admiration followed her, but no- 
body dared speak to this young beauty to whom Tarleton 
showed deference. The voices of the soldiery out of doors 
had drowned the crash of hoofs along the approach to the 
house. Suddenly Dare saw a panting horse standing at 
the foot of the steps. A man had flung himself from the 
saddle, answered the sentinel’s challenge, and bounded up 
the steps. A shudder of premonition went through the 
girl. “Who is it?” she asked herself. Slowly she ad- 
vanced to the door; he stood waiting; he bared his pow- 
dered head. Slowly she came; with unsteady steps. In 
restrained, intense tones he called to her. 

“Arthur Leslie!’ — she drew back. “How dare you 
come here? False friend — and open enemy!” 

“Dare! Come back!” 

She was gone. Her slim, black-gowned figure was lost in 
the gloom of the staircase. She ran until she reached Mrs. 
Anderson’s door. In a tumult of emotion she held her 
breath to listen. A quick, bold step rang along the hall. 
He had entered! In defiance of her scorn! “‘Tarleton will 
do the honors of Oxheart House!” — shaking with rage 
and mortification. . 

A shot burst from the hall. There was a fall that shook 
the house. 

And Dare went flying down the stairs, screaming wildly: 
“Arthur! Arthur! — Where are you?” 

Others were before her. Half a dozen men in red were 
bending over a motionless figure, half visible in the eve- 
ning light about the door. He lay close to the door. 

“Hold that candle here!”’ 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Who shot —”’ 

“Look — Look! —” 

“Good God! Is it Leslie?” 

A girl’s scream filled the somber void. 

“Tt is! — General Leslie!” 
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“By God, sir, it’s Arthur! No, no. Not the General; 
the young fellow —”’ 

“Captain Leslie; yes —” 

“This way, bring him in here!” 

“Here’s the surgeon! General Leslie’s nephew, Doc- 
tor —” 

“Shot down like a dog!” 

Dare’s hand slipped from the stair-railing, and she 
dropped down in a heap. 

She opened her eyes on Mimi, Dr. Pratt, and Dilsey. 
She was lying on the bamboo couch in the library, and 
Dilsey was crying. 

“Ts he dead?” she whispered. 

And Pratt snapped out: “Not by a jugful. Drink this, 
Miss Mary Josephine.” 

“How did you get here, Doctor?”’ 

“Same old sulky with yellow wheels; same old wall- 
eyed mare, — baptismal name, ‘Mandy.’” 

“Where is he?”’ 

They said he was in the next room; Colonel Tarleton 
was with him. Through the open window, a bugle-call. 
Then a spurt of flame started up in the cheval-glass; the 
reflection of a campfire on the lawn. 

Pratt regarded the little white face among the sofa- 
cushions with saturnine eyes. His jaw was squarer than 
common. He bent down and breathed in Dare’s ear, 
“Who shot him?” 

“T don’t know. Those British officers were there when I 
got down the stairs.” 

A pistol — it belonged to some member of ‘Tarleton’s 
Legion — had been taken from its holster where it lay on 
the hall table. The weapon had been dropped by the hand 
that fired it. For the would-be assassin a mad search was 
on. Who was he? Who knew? Nothing could be learned 
from Arthur, who was quite unconscious. He had been 
shot “clean through the body.” The noise, confusion, and 
twilight gloom had enabled the man who fired upon Leslie 
to make his escape. There was no trace of him, no clue, 
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nothing on which to found conjecture. A sentinel was 
pacing the piazza at the moment of the attack on Leslie. 
No one had been seen to leave the house. Said Dr. Pratt: 
“Tt is a diabolical mystery. What will happen if the man 
who tried to murder Leslie is not found out, the Lord only 
knows!”’ He went back to the wounded Englishman, and 
had the satisfaction of bidding Colonel Banastre Tarleton 
“stand aside.” A sentinel had been placed at the door of 
Leslie’s room; another paced noiselessly below the window. 
_ The dining-room had become a stormy council-chamber. 

What the upshot of this disaster would be, who dared 
guess? Secret as the bloody attack had been, it would not 
go unpunished. 

As soon as she could escape from camphor and sal 
volatile, Dare went upstairs to Mrs. Anderson’s room. 
Kneeling by grandmother’s pillow, pressing grandmother’s 
hand against her cheek she gave way to passionate self- 
reproach. “Madam, it was my stupid blunder. I thought 
he’d been promoted. I was certain ‘General Leslie’ was 
our Arthur! — leading an invading army on Richmond! I 
said such scornful, hateful things to him, grandmother. 
Oh, he will die, and never know it was all a dreadful mis- 
take! Never know how sorry I am! Oh! poor wounded 
boy!” Her grief was bitter. It wrung her like remorse. 

Events have a queer way of reénacting themselves in 
- this queer world. Experiences — tremendous ones some- 
times — have their exits; and we say, “That’s over and 
done; forever.”’ And presently, from new entrances, in 
new make-up, they steal before the footlights; and lo! 
the old play is on again. Some glimmering of this truth 
dawned on Dare’s sick introspection now. Once more 
Arthur, wounded unto death, was sheltered at Oxheart. 
Once more Mrs. Anderson was a prisoner in her bedroom, 
unable to conduct the affairs of her troubled household. 
And once more Dare and the devoted Dilsey trembled 
for Mrs. Anderson, Mimi and Dr. Pratt watched over 
Captain Leslie. Would Mimi never come and tell her how 
Arthur was? She needed no warning to be scantier of her 
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maiden presence than a spirit downstairs, where doors 
were opening and shutting in stranger hands, where rum- 
bling voices gave orders, where servants tiptoed and tit- 
tered, boots tramped and swords clanked. From one end 
to the other the avenue blazed with campfires. The Black 
Dragoons were cooking their suppers. Everywhere, move- 
ment and clamor. A voice like the squall of an ostrich was 
audible. It was Egger! 

“Whut’ll ye gin me fer the key er thur wine-cellar ? 
Hong?” 

Dare, behind the Venetian blinds of an upper window, 
overheard the auctioning—and an ague seized her. 
She beckoned Dilsey from Mrs. Anderson’s bedside. 
“Where are the keys of the wine-cellar? Where are they?” 

A heavy foot was on the stairs. A dragoon, candle in 
hand, came up on the second floor. He approached the 
two whispering outside the sick-room door. He brought 
a slip of paper addressed, “To the Mistress of Oxheart 
House.’ The note ran: — 


Colonel Banastre Tarleton’s compliments to the Mistress 
of Oxheart House, and requests the honor of an interview on 
a matter of the first importance. 


Grandmother, racked in body and mind, had the old 
mahogany teapoy pushed a little nigher her bed, and 
wrote: — 


“The Mistress of Oxheart House presents her compliments 
to the Colonel of the Black Dragoons, and desires that her 
bodily sufferings may not be augmented by the intrusion of 
His Majesty’s officers on her sick-room.” 


Dare, leaning over the banisters, listened to the growl 
of excited voices from the dining-room. But here was 
Dr. Pratt, coming upstairs. He told them that the Brit- 
ish officers were “raking the plantation with a fine- 
tooth comb” for the man who had shot down Leslie. 
And then he added, in a matter-of-fact tone, “Colonel 
Tarleton desires to put a few questions to Miss Mary 
Josephine —” 
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“What’s that?” grandmother’s feverish voice rang 
out sharply. 

“Better let her go downstairs with me, madam. Dr. 
Polwhele — surgeon of Tarleton’s Legion — is with Cap- 
tain Leslie.” 

And albeit his hair bristled with excitement, and his 
round face was red as a ripe pomegranate, Dr. Pratt 
looked every inch a man, when he entered the dining- 
room; on his arm a childishly young girl in a white “ book- 
muslin.” 

The two men sitting over their wine — there were only 
two; the rest led searching-parties — rose instantly when 
Dare came in, Dr. Pratt announcing briefly, “Miss An- 
derson.”’ She did not blush or shrink. Her large eyes 
were turned full upon Colonel Tarleton as he proceeded 
to put questions. Captain Leslie had been shot down al- 
most in the presence of his brother officers, yet the assas- 
sin had escaped! It seemed incredible that he could have 
eluded instant pursuit!— the eyes of hundreds! There 
was a mystery here — as black as the Pit! 

“There must be some one under this roof who saw him! 
Did you?”’ 

PNG. 

“Captain Leslie fell face down on the floor. How did 
you know it was he? You called him by name.” 

“He was standing in the door when I went upstairs.” 

“Indeed! He is known to you, then?” 

“Very well. He owes his life to my brother and Dr. 
Pratt!” 

“Ts it possible? Queerer still— There’s a drum-head 
court martial at the end of it all, if — Miss Anderson, as 
Leslie was a friend, you should be able to conjecture who 
tried to kill him?” 

“T have no suspicion who it was!” And even as she 
made the declaration, a wild thought startled her pulses: 
“Where 1s Ole?”’ She had not seen him since the raiders 
seized Oxheart! Ole’s old boast startled her memory: 
“Yust vait till de Pritish gum. Ole vill shood dem down 
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like ony Lapp!” Never would he have fired had he rec- 
ognized his victim! But in that dark hall— could he 
have lost his “fool head,” as Tom used to say? Could 1t 
be 2? Under the pang of this suspicion, the blood dyed her 
bare neck and throat. It blazed through and through 
her — like heat lightning through a summer cloud. And 
her eyes fell! 

Tarleton’s tremendous dominance beat upon her will 
in one look. “Who — was — it?” 

But she withstood him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


DARE 


Berore Dare could give Mrs. Anderson the substance 
of the interview with the great cavalry leader, Dr. Pratt 
came upstairs with another message. “I bring sorry 
news, madam,” he said heavily. 

“Will they set fire to my house?” 

“The house will be spared, because one of His Majes- 
ty’s officers lies in it. However, if the murderous wretch 
who attempted Leslie’s life is not discovered, — and 
that shortly, — the tobacco-houses, smoke-houses, barns, 
will be burned; cattle, horses, sheep, and niggers — every 
head of ’em! — will be driven off before daybreak.” 

The crisis had come! | 

It was long after midnight before the saturnalia was 
on. First, a party of horsemen rode away from Oxheart. 
The beat of rhythmic hoofs died along the highway. 
After which—the storm broke. How Egger got hold of 
the keys of the wine-cellar remained forever unexplained. 
He got them — and his price for them. Before long the 
house was filled with drunken soldiery — and spoliation 
began. Stumbling feet and bawling voices were every- 
where; there were cries of “Loot!” “Loot!” Presently 
the whole sky reflected the light of burning tobacco- 
houses. Came a great white light; a roar; and the stench 
of consuming fats. 

“They are burning the smoke-houses,” said Mrs. An- 
derson. 

Louder and louder the unseemly noises in the body of 
the house. Staggering feet were in the upper hall now. 
The door shook to kicks and blows. ‘There was a stum- 
bling, drunken rush for the adjoining room, a guest- 
chamber, just now a sewing-room where Mimi’s wedding 
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fineries were being fashioned, each completed garment be- . 
ing packed away in the cumbrous oak press. From this 
room, forthwith, shouts of ribald laughter; blows of an 
axe on woodwork; yells and screams! 

The key of the sick-room turned in the lock. 

“Dare! Come back. You!— among those drunken 
brutes —” 

“Somebody must stop them!’”’ And Sarah Anderson 
looking into that tense face knew that words would avail 
nothing; because she stood eye to eye with Aerse/f — in 
rosebud flesh and blood. 

Straight into the drunken mob ran the girl. They were 
turning over chests of drawers, strewing the floor with 
bridal finery — oh, the patient stitches, the tender toil 
of months — Who was that? A woman! In the white 
satin bonnet, the lavender tabby silk that were to be 
Mimi’s bridal dress! She stood before the bulky oak 
press, using an axe on its locked doors. Her back was 
turned; but ah! — the bridal laces fell back from tallow- 
colored arms. 

Dare sprang forward—and the cessation of noises 
was as sudden as if a spirit had appeared. The villainous 
face under the virginal “Maria Edgeworth” hat was 
crooked round upon Dare. It was the mulatto reprobate 
of the quarters. 

“Put down that axe!’’ The screams for mercy were 
stilled. The prisoner in the oak press was listening evi- 
dently. “Who’s in there?” 

“How I know?” brazenly. 

But the axe was thrown down. A groan from behind 
the locked doors. 

“Tt Ole, Miss Dare. Yust me. Don’ let ’°em hang me! 
Don’ let ’em hang me!” 

Grandmother’s keys were at Dare’s belt. She unlocked 
the oak doors, and released a miserable object: Ole, in 
a blue funk. How could she have suspected that quaking 
creature of having fired on a redcoat! He had hidden 
himself there at the approach of Tarleton’s Dragoons, 
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and held his tongue when Dilsey, unwittingly, locked 
him in. 

Downstairs matters grew worse. The uproar was deaf- 
ening. Dilsey went down to the first floor, and came back 
with tears streaming down her honest face. 

“Honey, dee’s hackin’ de pote’its ter pieces!” 

Dare took fire. “They shall not!” 

“Babe! Y’ainh gwine in dat rabble?” Dilsey choked. 

But the courage which is “will-force regardless of con- 
sequences’ was Dare’s now. In the lower hall she stepped 
over more than one drunken fellow, snoring on the floor, 
and eluded more than one outstretched paw. The draw- 
ing-room was the storm-center. Empty wine-bottles be- 
strewed the carpet. One maudlin trio had brought in 
Lum Egger, crazy drunk, and seated him at the spinet. 
He was pounding the keys with an empty bottle, and 
squalling out one of John Wesley’s hymns. One group 
was hacking into strings the portrait of an early colonial 
governor. His red cloak bulked large. 

“My heye! Jock, bain’t we makin’ shoe-thrums o’ the 
hold turkey-cock?”’ 

“Ow, let me hat my lady!” pointing to the portrait 
of Josephine de Berrien on the opposite wall. 

Next instant Dare was in the sick-room. Her finger 
on her lip, she stole to the table whereon lay a blood- 
stained red coat. Beside it was a belt and pistols. It was 
buckled about her waist and she was gone before Pratt 
could open his mouth. He rushed after her. And the 
sight he saw in the drawing-room of Oxheart House — 
well, he could never talk about that minute without agi- 
tation. 

“She was like a white doe in a pack of wolves, sir! I 
saw her duck under one fellow’s outstretched arm. I saw 
her jab that pistol against one of ’em’s jaw! She showed 
her daddy’s own nerve, sir!” 

Panting, Dare leaned with her back against the wain- 
scot. Over her head hung the portrait of her mother: 
her of the slim, white throat, the pensive smile, the swim- 
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ming eyes and exquisite features— features with the 
rectitude of Greek ideals and the tenderness of a French 
court beauty. The bridal veil was cloud-white over heart- 
melting shoulders: the hand upholding a rope of pearls 
was of a more delicate symmetry than the hands of mar- 
ble women. The iconoclasts were closing around her! 

Dare drew Leslie’s pistol on her nearest adversary. “If 
you touch this picture —”’ 

Words were drowned in Lum’s drunken trollings. 

“Dare!” thundered John Pratt. 

She moved not an eyelid. Her tormentor lurched nearer; 
and a bullet whizzed through his shako. This was a huge 
joke. They pounded the floor, the tables, the spinet, in 
applause. She had the other pistol i in hand, now. 

Dr. Pratt was shouldering his way through the pack. 
“Hold on, boys. I’m the doctor, you know. Somebody ’ll 
need me if she takes another pop at you.’ 

At this instant Dare saw help at hand. A huge, bushy 
head was thrust through a window. A giant signaled 
her. Him she beckoned. Big Busher made his way through 
the staggering crowd. He had acquired some English; 
and his fidelity to his master’s family was a part of him. 
Dare stood on guard till the portraits were under the 
giant’s arm. There was but one place where they might 
be secure — in the room sentineled by a British dragoon. 
The uproar had aroused Leslie. When Dare tiptoed into 
the sick-room, pistol, in hand, Busher following with his 
burden, Arthur suddenly called out, — 

“Dare! Dare!—did you get the dispatch—to — 
Tarleton?” He fell back on his pillow. 

“Mimi! What does he mean?” She caught up Les- 
lie’s coat — while Mimi was asking him questions — and 
shook out of one pocket a folded document. It was ad- 
dressed to “Col. Banastre Tarleton” and inscribed “ Im- 
mediate.” She broke through the blotches of green seal- 
ing-wax as she had burst through the rabble. [he paper 
was signed “Arthur Leslie, Major-General Commanding 
British Troops in Virginia.” It was an order to Colonel 
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Tarleton to “protect the persons and property of the 
-Anderson family of Oxheart Plantation with vigilance.” 

“Mimi! Mimi! He came to save us from the raid — 
from the Black Dragoons!”’ And, bending down, she took 
Leslie’s hand between her palms, her tears falling like rain. 

“‘My dear, you forget this is a terribly sick man! Busher, 
get out!” said the doctor, “jumping on” poor Busher, to 
hide his emotion. 

Convoyed by the big Welshman, Dare hurried to the 
dining-room. It was empty — and so were the decanters 
on the table! The candles had burned to their sockets. 
Cigar-ends lay among the almond-shells scattered over 
the damask. Precious minutes were wasted before Dare 
was certain he had gone. 

“Ts there an officer in this house?”’ she asked the guard 
at Leslie’s door. 

“A sergeant, miss,” respectfully. 

He would not do! 

“Busher, we must have two horses.” 

The giant wagged his head. “Look, lil’ Missy!” The 
burning tobacco-houses lighted up the landscape for miles. 
As far as eye could reach, the “big road”’ was choked with 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses, these followed by an army 
of blacks. 

“Have they taken every horse?” 

The giant nodded. 

“Then we'll take two of theirs. Go out to the privet 
hedge and pull on a red coat. Lead two of those black 
horses down to the quarters. Hide them somewhere! — 
and wait for me.” 

She tied a scarlet Canton-crépe shawl over her bare 
neck and arms, slipped through a window, and crept along 
a line of fencing. Pickets? It would be “‘ Boots and Sad- 
dles” with the whole force of raiders directly, in order to 
bring up the rear of that caravan out yonder, miles of men 
and beasts, on the march. So she reasoned with herself. 
But how madly her heart beat as she fled along through 
the deserted quarters! The cabin doors hung open. Every 
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object was distinct in the light of the burning buildings. 
A cur, hidden under a floor, howled distractedly at deser- 
tion and flames. But no human creature had been left 
behind. Nay, there was one. “Billy’s Granny,” the deaf 
paralytic, sat solitary in the darkness — calling aloud for 
the Fool. “Billy! Er-er-h, Billy!” The croak was coax- 
ing; but she clutched “the fire-stick’”” — the rod for the 
Fool’s back. 

Who could know what momentous things hung on the 
_Fool’s doings this night? Tragedy and mystery were dog- 
ging him. Mystery that remained mystery forever. 

In the shadow of a cabin waited the giant. The red coat 
that he could not get his arms into was swung round his 
neck — like a bib. Two black horses were tied to the ash- 
hopper. One of *em— queerly enough — was the very 
beast Tom bestrode on his desperate ride to Camden! Be- 
wildered, but ready to die in her service, the Welshman. 
Not his to reason why. But in the breast of his knitted- 
wool shirt — Busher had knitted it himself, with needles 
fashioned from the bone of a wild duck — was an old 
deer-knife, with a ferocious blade. He pressed it against 
his ribs, and nodded to himself. 

“We must cut across the fields, Busher, and get ahead 
of that!”’ with a sweep of the arm in the direction of the 
highway, where two-footed and four-footed creatures were 
being rounded up by a body of cavalry. Before long they 
were well in advance of the caravan; large bodies move 
slowly. Once on the highway, they let out their horses. For 
eight or ten miles the fiery sky lent a sort of light to their 
road. Then came miles of darkness, when they heard no 
sound but an owl’s hoot, a dog’s bark. Sometimes they 
descended into woody hollows, black as a well, full of 
the friendly fragrance of haws and wild plums, or poppied 
with yellow jasmin, or ghostly with Indian-pipes. By and 
by the east was white. Dare was shivering. The King’s 
horse neighed eagerly. Came an answering neigh out of 
the distance. Busher looked grim. Dare patted the long, 
scrawny neck of the black horse. “Ride up, Busher!” 
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An endless hill — and they drew rein at the crest. For 
a breathless instant they stared down on a bunch of red- 
coats watering their black horses in the branch at the foot 
of the slope. Dare took the kerchief from her neck, and 
waved it above her head. A detachment of Steuben’s 
militia would have surprised His Mayjesty’s officers less 
than the sight of this girl — riding toward them through 
the apricot-colored twilight of dawn. They sat their 
horses like statues. Nobody spoke. That battery of curi- 
ous eyes made her tremble. Thrilling under the certainty 
that she was recognized, she approached: very white, very 
haughty, her bare, burnished head gilded like the curls of 
a Roman Empress. An undertone caught her ear. 

“The little Oxheart beauty, by Jove!” 

“A dispatch for Colonel Tarleton.”’ The Colonel of the 
Legion bowed low. She extended the unsealed document. 
“From Major-General Leslie.” 

“He has the fairest courier the sun ever shone upon!”’ 
Then, biting his lip, he turned blazing eyes upon her. “Who 
dared open this?”’ 

“T dared,” blazing back at him. “The contents of the 
dispatch were known toCaptain Leslie. I had to act! There 
was no one else who could! Everything was at stake.” 

He read, and turned black as a thunder-cloud. “Where 
did you get this, Miss Anderson?” 

“From Captain Leslie. It’s a sore mischance he could 
not have delivered this order to you! Our horses, cattle, 
hands, are being driven away —”’ 

Tarleton gave a hurried command to a redcoat officer 
Putting spurs to his horse, the Captain was off. The great 
cavalry leader turned to the “Oxheart Beauty.” 

“Everything will be done to carry out these belated 
instructions. Your live stock and slaves will be restored 
to Oxheart. The destruction done there was retributive, 
you know.” 

Silence. Their eyes met. 

“Have you still no idea who tried to take Captain 
Leslie’s life?” 
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“As the Lord liveth — no!” 

He saluted, and offered her an escort over “the raider’s 
road.” 

“T have a faithful body-guard. These horses are yours. 
We will leave them in the hands of your men.”’ And she 
thanked him and gave him adieu. 

“Adieu, brave girl!”” A sharp command, and the pound- 
ing of rhythmic hoofs: the Great Soldier was gone. And 
two of the King’s horses, their noses turned toward Ox- 
heart, were neighing wistfully after their fellows. In the 
light of that June sunrise Dare saw a sight she never forgot. 
A rider came cantering toward them, quietly but elegantly 
dressed, dark as an Indian, a fellow of remarkable distinc- 
tion and good looks. As he came up, Dare decided he was 
riding nearer than was civil. On a sudden, his hand was on 
her bridle; his arm about her; his lips to hers. Nor did 
Busher lift a finger! “ Lil’ Missy ainh know Marse Tom!” 


CHAPTER XL 


THE BLACK THISTLE BLOWS AWAY 


In the tumult of Tarleton’s descent on Oxheart, Fool 
Billy was unhindered as a leaf in the wind. His feeble wits 
were curdled with excitement. The sweating black horses, 
the glittering arms, the cavalry trumpet, crazed him. The 
marauders were everywhere; and so was the black oaf. 

When Dare denounced Leslie, Billy was squatted out of 
sight under the hall table, hugging to his breast the pistol 
he had just pulled from its holster. From his place of 
concealment he had put out a little black claw and, quite 
unnoticed, slipped one from that pile of side-arms on the 
massy black board whereon His Majesty’s officers had 
thrown down two or three swords, more than one pair of 
pistols. 

Nobody heeded him. It would have been hard to make 
out that black object curled up under the table, in the dark 
hall. His crooked brain was busy. One time he’d found a 
pistol. But the man in the “ole Injun graveyard” had 
“tuk en’ tuk it.”’ This time he’d shoot his pistol “befo’ 
whi-folks kin git it.”” A pair of legs passed close to the 
muzzle of the weapon. The legs were encased in fair-top 
boots; there were spurs on the boot-heels “des lak Marse 
Tom’s,” and Billy began to weep. A pointer puppy ca- 
pered through the hall, a servant in hot pursuit. Billy 
was too much entertained to think of either of these as a 
target. In fact, there was so much doing — so much com- 
ing and going — that everybody found Billy unprepared. 
The candidates for his aim were too active, and too many. 
It was confusing. 

“Wunner who dat Miss Dare a-talkin’ ter?” 

Leslie, stunned by Dare’s withering rebuke, for one fatal 
instant stood still in his tracks. The Black Thistle bobbed 
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about the hall table. Leslie’s blazing blue eyes followed 
the girl’s flying figure. He heeded Billy no more than if 
he’d been the pointer. 

Billy tugged at the trigger. 

While the house shook to the drop of a man’s body, 
Billy’s instinctive cunning befriended him. He let fall the 
weapon; crawled like a lizard for a few feet, keeping against 
the wainscot, and when candles were brought, the search 
begun, the goblin was found snoring in the boot-closet 
under the stairs, his thumb in his mouth. A spurred heel 
raked his shins. 

“Wake up, you devil’s imp! Get out with you.” 

“Want some br-e-a-d,” wailed the Fool. 

Angered by his noise, a sergeant seized the “object” 
by his handy wool and set him out of doors. Writhing 
with pain, he staggered away, filling the night with his 
cries. All this happened about dusk. From midnight ‘till 
daylight his movements were like a snake’s for secrecy. 
To this day no one knows where he was, or what he did. 
He was as full of fatality as a rattlesnake. Purpose, even 
in the poor brain of a Fool, had “worked.” While a furious 
search was going on for the assailant of Captain Leslie, the 
overseer’s wife, cowering behind the barred door of the 
Egger cabin, was frightened by a muffled knock. Came a 
whisper in her ear, through a crevice in the logs: — 

“Neenter wait fer him. He’s whur he’ll never git out! 
No mo’!” 

At daylight he let himself into a spring-house, and filled 
himself with cream. By sunrise he was on Carter’s 
Mountain. He slept on the warm pine-needles until noon. 
When he waked, the pain in his neck was gone. He lay 
blinking at the sun comfortably, until the scoldings of a 
catbird roused him. The bird had a nest in the thicket 
close by, and she was harassed. 

“Wunner whut ail her?”’ Cautiously he pushed through 
the dense growth of sassafras and huckleberry bushes. 

“Ainh no snake roun’ hyur, nowhurs. Whut de matter 
wid her?” The catbird’s excitement was a danger-signal. 
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He “rode down” the young dogwood wherein was the nest. 
The bush grew against a titanic forest poplar and screened 
an opening in the hollow trunk of the big tree. As the dog- 
wood was bent to the ground — lo! like a statue in a niche, 
there stood a man, within the hollow column of the mighty 
poplar. He was wrapped in a black riding-cloak. His pale 
face was full of serenity. He might have been marble, so 
still was he. His eyes — deep, potent, melancholy eyes — 
looked down on the goblin. 

Something glittered under the long cloak. It was not a 
knee-buckle. Billy quaked. The sight of a pistol set him 
sweating. The horror of last night came back. It turned 
him sick. He took his bothering head in his hands and ran. 
Some hours afterward, and well away from the catbird’s 
nest, Addle-pate bethought him of the spring-house. He 
went to it, again. It was full of troopers. They swore at 
him. He paddled in the spring-branch, and listened. He 
could be cunning as a spider! 

“The dam-niggers know where he is.”’ 

“Hif they ’d honly tell!” 

Billy listened greedily. Cautiously he put his preposter- 
ous head in the door. An empty piggin was aimed at it. 

Billy ducked. “I knows, too!” hurriedly. 

The piggin was lowered. “My heye —”’ 

: Billy’s eyes were beady with cunning. “Does know, I 
oes.” 

“°F says ’e knows summat,” — grinning. 

“Does know whar de Governor at.” 

In the green grotto light of the spring-house the red 
faces about Billy underwent queer changes. 

“Show us, then, dobbie.”’ 

“Mer haid mos’ too big fer er tattler.”’ 

‘°E’s a natural. ’E knows nowt,” growled a Yorkshire 
tongue. 

Was he about to be the target for the piggin after all? 

“Does know whar Marse Tom Jifferson.” ‘Through 
every fiber of his misshapen body, through every recess of 
his warped and addled brain he felt that he was focal. The 
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Fool screwed his toes and sucked his thumb. The men 
in red whispered together. 

“’Ere, now, ‘Op-o’-my-Thumb! Yer knows where the 
Guv’ner his?” 

Billy nodded. “Got er pistol, too. I seed it.” 

“Come show us,”’ coaxingly. 

“Want some br-e-a-d.” 

It came out of a haversack. 

“Hi say, this is for you, Softy. Silver ’arf-crown.”’ 

“Wants ter r-i-de.”’ 

“Take you hup hon mer ’orse,” husky with eagerness. 
“Come, now! “Which way?” 

“Thatterway,” pointing to the road which skirted the 
wheat-field above the spring. The horses were on the 
terrace, whence “the Micco’s three-legged-eye,” as Unaka 
termed the telescope, often overlooked the fieldwork on 
the Governor’s Pan-Tops plantation. The men would 
fetch the orses,.” 

“Look alive, natural, hand be hon the roadside w’en we 
get there with yer ’orse!”’ 

Headlong with excitement they scrambled up the hill. 
Billy pushed through the wheat. It was dense and high, 
overtopping his head. It was slow work. But he made 
what haste he might. The Lamp of the Ages was flickering 
in the breath of the Fool. 


Having run into a British raid, our friends grappled with 
the situation. Major Anderson set out with Count de 
Grasse’s dispatches to His Excellency General Washington, 
leaving [om — protected by Lord Mulgrave’s passport — 
to watch over Oxheart. About dusk — at the moment 
when Arthur Leslie was shot down —Tom and Unaka rode 
off to reconnoiter, Unaka effectually disguised by an 
Indian mask of twisted grass, and Tom in his glove-fitting 
disguise, his dark skin. At daylight the two scouts 
separated. It was as he galloped back to camp that Tom_ 
met Dare, returning from her embassy to Tarleton. 

And Unaka? The Cherokee was outpost on Carter’s 
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Mountain that June day. Because the winds and woods, 
the streams, and the little feathered and furry four-footed 
ones kept nothing from him, he knew the forest’s mo- 
mentous secret. He divined where the refugee from British 
raiders had sheltered himself. 

Even the feeble flight of the Black Thistle that blew in 
among the mountain pines at daylight was watched. From 
whom was the goblin hiding? Fear was with “Toc-co- 
yule-gan”’ (the tadpole). Why? And moccasined feet passed 
close to Billy where he slept on the sunny pine-needles. 
There was no longer a knot in Billy’s shirt-tail. He now 
wore Egger’s two great teeth tied around his neck, on a 
horsehair. This meant that he no longer feared Egger! 
What did he know ? And what had he fled from? 

The Cherokee stationed himself where he could over- 
look the theater of the British raid. Below him lay the 
mansion and grounds, the fields and meadows of Monti- 
cello, in the grasp of the Black Dragoons. 

When Billy bent down the dogwood and discovered 
the Secret, guarded by the forest and the Indian, the 
Cherokee turned rigid. 

When Billy straggled back to the spring-house, the 
Cherokee’s throat clicked like a pistol — worse! — like a 
white man’s! For the wisdom of serpents was in him. 

When the troopers broke for their horses, and Billy 
went blundering through the wheat — trying to make 
speed — the man in the grass mask understood. 

The Fool had blabbed! . 

Unaka was heavily armed. There were four troopers; 
and no more would be allowed to have a hand in such a 
haul — the capture of the Rebel Governor of Virginia! 
From his ambush Unaka would be able to pick them off 
as they approached — if the worst came to the worst. 
They should not take the Micco! But for the sake of 
Oxheart, as well as Monticello, not slaughter, but se- 
crecy, should be his weapon. 

He leaped upon a boulder, stretched his arms skyward, 
and let out a cry so piercing that it was heard for miles. 
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Though I once heard the signal from an Indian’s throat, 
it’s hard to describe. It was lure, and challenge. It en- 
ticed. It defied. 

A pair of old ears heard — and heeded. 

Billy did not come for his ride! And now — the wheat- 
field hid a secret. 

When the sun was low in the sky, the picket on the 
mountain heard from the terrace at Monticello a bugle- 
signal: “To horse.” Who knew the bugle-calls better 
than Sumter’s scout? With burning eyes he watched the 
detachment from Tarleton’s Legion gallop away. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he waited till dusk. No spy 
came near. Between the biggest-brained man in America 
and armed foes had stood He-Who-Slays-the-Enemy-in- 
His-Path. The Seer had escaped the Fool. 

; And that’s something which does not happen every 
ay! 

When a great lean wolf, creeping through the wheat- 
field, sprang upon Billy and pounded him down to the 
ground, — hanging his fangs in the boy’s black wool, — 
the goblin was dead of fright before the wolf could be- 
lieve it. Old Broken-Jaw — he could hardly hold a rab- 
bit — had no trouble to hold this quarry! He crouched 
there, on guard, a long, long time. When his nose told 
him a two-footed one was coming, he slunk away. 

For twenty-four hours “Billy’s Granny” had clutched 
the “fire-stick”’ and called Billy. The sun had left the 
er Starlight crept in. Somebody was coming at 
ast! 

“Done come, is yer? Come erlong here, Billy!” 

The sagging door was shoved open. With all the force 
of hate Granny hurled the hickory stick at the wabbling 
door. Billy came in. Two of the hands carried a punch- 
eon. On it lay a bit of a bundle. 


While Unaka sentineled Carter’s Mountain, Tom, Rory, 
and De la Jonquiére rode up on the Blue Ridge, to 
bring away the buried treasure, Hornbuckle’s legacy to 
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Tom. What wild and undreamed-of things had befallen 
him since that ghastly time! It all seemed so long ago! 
A huge cavity, overgrown with weeds and brush, marked 
where Hornbuckle’s cabin had been. He led on to the 
boulder where the treasure had lain buried — for how 
long? Tom himself did not know. Things looked much 
as they had when he fled from the scenes of his sufferings. 
The saplings were bigger, the undergrowth denser, dead 
leaves deeper, since he escaped the haunted spot. They 
saw nobody. They heard nothing but the long roll of the 
black logcock in the dead linn tree. The rappings were 
ghostly and grisly enough in Tom’s ears. Under the great 
rock the dry surface showed the tracks of shrew-mice and 
ground squirrels. 

With the aid of a couple of pickaxes, after vigorous 
work, the three dug up an old cowhide boot that would 
have reached to a man’s thigh. Into this queer case was 
thrust a hunting-horn — and what a horn! —a section 
of an elephant’s tusk. It was long as a sword and heavily 
mounted in silver. It bore a silver disk engraved with the 
arms of a ducal house, and the inscription: “Cumber- 
land to Ossoie.”’ 

The story of the friendship of His Grace the Duke of 
Cumberland for Ossoie, Indian chief, was a page in his- 
tory. But how came Hornbuckle by this priceless me- 
mento of Georgia’s settlement? Wrested it, maybe, from 
some chief, when the horse-traders dared the Cherokees 
on their own ground and tormented His Majesty’s Chief 
Justice, Anthony Stokes. 

The silver cap closing the great tusk was unscrewed. 
The onlookers were breathless with amazement. ‘The 
horn was crammed with gold-dust!— from golden meal 
to golden wheat-grains in size. A good many old gold 
coins, French and Spanish, were imbedded in the glitter- 
ing accretion. 

Gaelic, and nothing short of Gaelic could Rory’s tongue 
find. The Marquis steadied the bulky tusk in both hands, 
as if it had been a gigantic drinking-horn of the Vikings. 
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“The dead man has filled Fortune’s cornucopia for you, 
Carabas. Here’s to the Heir of the Aztec Ring, and the 
Horn of Hornbuckle!” 


Egger, having long acted as a paid informant to the 
British commandants at Portsmouth, Yorktown, Peters- 
burg, had made ready to turn the approach of the British 
to account. The busy privateers had depreciated the 
price of tobacco. For which reason the Oxheart crops for 
two or three years had been stored. But now — every 
hogshead of it was in the hold of the Nancy Ireson. A 
hundred or two of the Oxheart negroes were to be run 
aboard the slaver, taken to Wilmington, and there sold for 
the West Indies trade. With the enemy plundering and 
burning in Virginia, Egger’s plans were codperative. Every 
thing had been moving smoothly. And now, within the 
hour, Dare had dammed up the whole prodigious steai! — 
except the tobacco. That Egger had been hauling away 
under cover of night for a fortnight past. 

Nothing was seen of Unaka that night until long after 
midnight, when he came into camp without a word. At 
daylight the last campfire under the “red ellum,” as 
Ishmael called it, was kindled. 

It was at this minute that Ishmael sounded an alarm. 
Somebody was coming out of the swamp. “Dee’s cropin’ 
ane behime de trees! Dee’s headed disserway, Marse 

om!” 

“Spies, eh? Tories!” finding his feet. 

“Combegetta, East-a-luskee,”’ said Unaka to Ishmael, 
haughtily. He went to the top of the hill; came back 
quietly. 

““Ts-te-pau-pau.” 

“What?” whooped Tom. 

The inscrutable clucked out Cherokee for not less than 
thirty seconds. During the night he had discovered where 
Simcoe’s troopers guarded the two captured American 
officers — and had effected their release. 

“What a Redskin it is!” And Tom shook the brave 
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hands until Unaka looked disturbed. “A white man would 
have bragged of that the minute he got into camp!” 

From the hilltop the whole party watched with kindling 
eyes for the approach of two skulkers from the swamp. 
And when they came limping up the hill! — there are few 
better minutes in life than that! 

The Major dropped into Gaelic — after all, there are 
worse things than Gaelic! — Ishmael repeated fervently 
the grace Miss Sa’ah always used at the Oxheart table; the 
Marquis and Troupe chattered like blackbirds in French; 
and Tom said to Captain Dangeridge, “I’Il cut the pigeon- 
wing right here!—if you lame fellows won’t feel left 
out!” 

When the dear newcomers, and everybody, had had 
breakfast — plans! 

“They won't load up the old slaver with our niggers — 
thanks to poor Arthur Leslie!” said Tom, to whom Dare 
had told the whole story of Arthur’s mission to Oxheart. 

“And to Lady Pantoufle,” said Troupe tenderly. 

“But I’ve no mind to see Higgins — the black-hearted 
scoundrel — get away with two or three crops of our 
tobacco.”’ : 

“And Egger?” 

“T’ll have it out with that treacherous Tory yet!” 

But this prediction Destiny annulled. 

“What’s the best thing to be done? That’s the ques- 
tion.”’ And Troupe’s big black eyes shone with the lion 
light. 

“Block Higgins,” declared Peake Dangeridge. 

“Easier said than done. The slaver lies down the bay 
cheek-by-jowl with a British flagship. She’d take care of 
her Tory allies, you may be sure.” 

“But, [Tom Calvert—”’ 

“Wait a minute, Troupe. I believe we could do it!” 

“But certainly. Do what?” 

“Hold on! We'll seize the slaver, and put out to sea— ” 

irae deuce!’ 

“Sell our own tobacco, buy powder, put into Pamlico 
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Sound, and so up the Santee to Fort Watson. There we’d 
supply Greene’s army —”’ 

“By Heaven, Tom Calvert! That zs an idea. Why, we 
have n’t got a shirt-tail full of powder to a regiment!”’ 

*\ The pity of it,lagol¥ 

“Tf Greene had but ammunition, he’d tree my Lord 
Rawdon in a hurry,” said Dangeridge, eagerly. 

“Whereaway!” cried Troupe. “What port, Tom 
Calvert?” 

“St. George’s Harbor.” 

“The Bermudas?” 

“The Bermudas. I'll tell you a secret, my dear fellow. 
There’s powder there on tap!”’ mysteriously. “And it’s 
only a few hundred miles, you know.” 

“To be sure. That’s the way to square accounts with 
Higgins. Do you mean to board the slaver and try to 
capture her crew?” 

“Tf we are strong enough. What a pity you and Dan- 
geridge are crippled up.” 

“Pshaw! Never made a habit of using my legs to shoot 
with!” | 

Tom laughed exultantly. “Are you stout enough to go 
on a boarding-party, Troupe?” 

“I’m yours to count on,” with a gleam of the De Ber- 
rien eyes. ‘But what if the slaver sets sail before we get 
there Gi 

“Not she. Higgins is waiting for a hundred or so of 
our negroes. He’s bound to wait till he hears from Egger. 
Oh, of course, this is merely the outline. We must elabo- 
rate our plans, if they are to work.” 

They held a council of war. From Rory down to Peake 
Dangeridge every man of them was eager to seize the 
slaver, save the tobacco, and trounce the Tories. Troupe 
pointed out a lot of “snags” in the scheme, but Tom’s 
ingenuity seemed equal to every obstacle. 

‘“Who’s going to sail the old brig, when she’s ours, Tom 
Calvert?” 

“Captain Baux of L’Indienne. He’s sailing-master of 
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that French privateer from the British West Indies. We’ll 
have to borrow our crew and skipper from the Marquis. 
Eh, De la Jonquiére?’”’ 

The Marquis smiled. They were making no talk about 
the ownership of the merchantman. 

“Excellent! What a fellow you are for ideas, Carabas!”’ 

“And what shall we do with Higgins and the slaver’s 
crew — if we get hold of ’em?”’ 

“Dump ’em in the hold of L’Indienne. If I only had 
Pat Carr here! One Irishman and two French tars could 
hold ’em down. By George, I must have Busher! Big 
Busher’s a ferocious ally.” 

The more they talked it dver, the less impossible looked 
the mad project. 

“Tf we can get powder for Greene’s army, we can whip 
the fight!” 

They were obliged to wait for the protection of dark- 
ness, or there would have been short shrift for Greene’s 
officers — recaptured. By dark, two men on muleback 
arrived at the camp, Pat Carr and Big Busher! And now 
they were off, on the road to Richmond — Rory, Tom, 
Troupe, De la Jonquiére, Dangeridge, Carr and Busher, 
and Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee, Kar-nung-dar-har-gah 
(to be explicit!). 

On the night of the 29th of June, the French squadron, 
the British, frigates in the Elizabeth River, and certain 
vessels lying in Hampton Roads were locked in a fog as 
thick as cream. | 

At midnight a ten-oared galley — making no more 
noise than a water-moccasin — drew alongside the slaver. 
They were hailed from the deck. 

Tom growled out, “Egger’s niggers; for the Nancy 
reson.” 

Half of Tom’s fellows were on deck before the watch 
“knew what he was looking at,’ as Dangeridge said. 
Then, indeed, “heap fight,’ as Unaka said. When Hig- 
gins rushed on deck, the savage fell upon him; and would 
have made an end of him then and there but for Tom, 
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who had his hands full, with a Portuguese sailor, while 
he yelled, “Throw him overboard, Busher!”” The Welsh 
giant tore the Indian from his prey, and tossed the white 
man overboard. Higgins, who could swim like a duck, 
got out of the water; not whole, but alive. He carried the 
mark of Going Snake’s knife as long as he lived. He turned 
up again in Wilmington, and was soon busy trading in 
stolen slaves. It may be added — just to show how stone- 
blind Justice is!}—that when Great Britain “munifi- 
cently recompensed her colonies for the loss of their man- 
umitted slaves,’ Higgins got himself recompensed for 
losing other people’s slaves with astonishing success, 
grew prodigiously rich, and even hankered after respecta- 
bility !— all in the British West Indies. | 

The attack was so complete a surprise that the casual- 
ties of the assaulting party were few. Peake, Tom, Rory, 
and Busher got cuts and bruises; of which they made small 
account. The Marquis caught a bullet in the forearm — 
and was immensely proud of it. When the last man — 
from the mate to the cook — on the slaver had been con- 
veyed, bound and gagged, on board L’Indienne, Captain 
Baux and crew were transferred to the Ireson, as pre- 
arranged by the Marquis. Rory and Pat, with a couple 
of sailors, were established aboard L’Indienne in charge 
of the French privateer and her prisoners. 

“Be back from the Bermudas in no time,” said Tom, 
wiping away the blood trickling down his face. “Major, 
you and Pat will live like lords while we are gone. L’In- 
dienne totes a pantry would run Greene’s two starved 
officers here half crazy. But they are booked for the 
Bermudas.” 


CHAPTER XLI 
“POWDER!” 


“ST. GEoRGE’s Harbor,” said Troupe, “is big enough 
to float Great Britain’s navy —if you can get into it. 
There’s the rub. It’s like going down into a miser’s 
pocket to get through the channel. But this old brig can 
sneak in anywhere.” 

And Captain Baux nodded. “Like that,” shooting one 
of his fat palms across the other. 

The Marquis— his arm in a sling —Tom, Troupe, 
Dangeridge, Unaka, and the little French skipper stood 
on the forward deck of the Ireson and surveyed the hun- 
dreds of low green undulations looking like windrows in 
a hayfield. “‘There’s nearly five hundred of ’em, and not 
an island more than five hundred feet above the sea. Look, 
there’s Hamilton!” 

The little town on the northern shore of the bay con- 
veyed no suggestion of untoward things. But for one of 
those who gazed at it from the brig’s deck, it was porten- 
tous. A crisis in Tom’s life awaited him there, across the 
lake. Had he known what was to come of it, would he 
have turned back? Never! “‘ Powder for Greene! — at 
any cost!” From a Southern artillery officer Tom had 
learned a secret. The American who was bold enough 
might buy — stolen! — British stores, powder and ball, 
in the Bermudas. Troupe’s the task of buying, in the 
enemy’s port, munitions of war purloined from the enemy! 
It was such a hazardous piece of business that Troupe 
was entirely happy. “Haven’t had such a fine time 
since | whooped up Billy Washington when he whacked 
Tarleton’s fingers.” 

“Watch out. Don’t get us all hung, Troupe!” 

“Not if I can avoid it, Tom Calvert,” considerately. 
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“Of course, it’s risky. So risky that —we’ll have to go 
slow. Do anything foolish, and we'll all be damned and 
be done with it! We are here to sell — how many hogs- 
heads is it? — of A No. 1 Virginia tobacco. We must be 
slow to trade, because, when the tobacco’s ashore, we 
must have everything at hand that goes into our hold — 
our imports, you know.” Tom knew. “We are taking 
back a mixed cargo: arrowroot, onions, palmetto hats. 
Eh? Don’t forget!” 

Lord Mulgrave’s passports, couched in no uncertain 
terms, together with the rank of the Marquis de la Jon- 
quiére brought our friends more notice than they wanted. 
Then, amenities. 

“Complicating,” Tom ejaculated, screwing his should- 
ers with dissatisfaction, when a black in livery was rowed 
across the bay, bearing a letter of invitation from the 
Governor of the Bermudas to the party aboard “the 
French brig.” The letter was addressed “To the Marquis 
de la Jonquiére and Party.” Sir Andrew Colcolough 
expressed his regrets that an attack of gout, keeping him 
house-bound, prevented his coming aboard the Ireson to 
pay his respects to the distinguished visitor from Bar- 
bados. He closed with a handsome allusion to Admiral 
de la Jonquiere. 

“But none to Cape Finisterre!”’ laughed the Marquis. 

Tom remarked anxiously: “My dear Marquis; you’re 
in for it. You’ll have to call.” 

“Civilities won’t stop there, Carabas.”’ 

“Afraid not!” frowning. 

Nor did they. Sir Andrew followed up his advantage. 
Delighted with the Marquis, he sent dinner-invitations. 
The two Andersons would gladly have escaped hospitali- 
ties; but how? “As well try to dodge a bullet as a dinner,”’ 
Tom groaned. And Sir Andrew Colcolough, “the gouty 
old Irish baronet in the gloomy old English house,” made 
Lord Mulgrave’s friends very welcome. He spoke of them 
as “the, young fellows from the Barbados. A jolly lot. 
The Marquis and the rest are capital company.” 
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To them he said: “We don’t talk about anything here 
but whale-oil and hurricanes. The oil catch is n’t enough 
to talk about; and as for the last hurricane — oh, cer- 
tainly, awful! Drove the shipping ashore and smudged 
away half the town. But we won’t have another topic 
till we have another hurricane! So, you see, young gen- 
tlemen, you are a godsend to us.” 

The big old stone house on the bay was lonely. It was 
very old; a part of it more ancient than the rest. There 
were foundations and a wine-cellar dating back to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The trees about the 
mansion had been twisted and limbed by the fierce nor’- 
westers until most of them were but hoary stumps. 

Sir Andrew had no family, and declared that “‘a gouty 
old man should have as few attendants to swear at as pos- 
sible.” Besides the servants there was a housekeeper— 
elderly, and Spanish — Lolita; “and she weighs three 
hundred if she weighs a pound!”’ scoffed the baronet. 

There was, too, a noiseless and subservient young man, 
oily of manner, malevolent of eye. Every nerve in Tom’s 
body protested against Pippin. “Venomous,” he said 
within himself, and spewed Pippin out of his mouth. 

“Poor Sir Andrew, though he sees sights with the gout, 
is the liveliest thing about that house,” Troupe remarked. 

“Yes. But the pet alligator and the old bulldog get 
up some ungodly fights, d’you know? They are worth 
their weight in gold in that tomblike house. The Wars 
of the Rows-es, Sir Andrew calls ’em. Says he could n’t 
live without Billy Bowlegs and old Bull.” 

Within a week every detail of life in the lifeless mansion 
had become familiar to Tom. It came about in this way: 
While they drank the good red wines of France and di- 
gested the feeble whale-oil business, at Sir Andrew’s table, 
their host remarked : — 

“If we had a man in the Islands who could play chess, 
now! Think what a boon it would be! There’s a little 
priest in Halifax who’s not bad. When the gout takes me 
hip and thigh, I send a boat for him.” 
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“Will you try my game, Sir Andrew?” 

“Do you play?” 

“Fairly well.” 

Fatal admission! Sir Andrew adjusted himself for medi- 
ocrity. The mature game of this boy staggered him. 

“Why, I have to fight for my life!”’ he cried, wringing 
Tom’s hand and on fire with enthusiasm. 

The die was cast. Chess was a consuming passion with 
Sir Andrew. Unworthy antagonists reduced his pulses. 
Tom’s play intoxicated him. He was unwilling to let Tom 
absent himself for a day. | 

Sick of problems, Tom stuck to his post. “I’m bound 
to do it. Sir Andrew’s hospitality makes me feel like a 
mangy hypocrite, anyhow. If he suspected that we are 
here on astill hunt for powder for Nat! Don’t you feel 
like a shabby fellow when Sir Andrew takes so much in- 
terest in the market for tobacco? And when that fine 
old Burgundy is on the table? Say, Troupe?” 

“T wish the fine old Burgundy was at the bottom of the 
sea. We didn’t foresee this: social business, civilities, the 
situation. But we did make up our minds to have that 
powder, in spite of the world, the flesh, and the devil.”’ 
Greene’s officer turned his deep eyes on the cadet. “Tom 
Calvert, I believe American Independence hangs in the 
scale! Our only salvation 1s powder !”’ 

“We'll never back out.” 

They could not use dispatch. In fact, it was nothing 
like as easy a matter as Tom had meant it to be. He had 
hoped to buy and be gone. Instead of this, they were 
“just fooling around.” 

“One incautious move — and it’s all up with us. You 
know that, my dear boy,” said Troupe. 

“Yes; but I’m infernally anxious to be off. If ever we 
do run into Pamlico Sound with our plunder, I shall turn 
the whole thing over to you, old fellow. I’m off for Sum- 
ter’s army, whenever the chance is mine.” 

“Tf? Do you doubt our ultimate success?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t feel quite sure about it, Troupe.” 


EOE ee — ™ 
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They did seem to be dawdling; as young fellows of 
wealth and rank might do, as long as they liked it. There, 
at least, in that lovely landlocked bay “time was made for 
slaves.’’ Sometimes they went over to the barracks for a 
game of fives. Sometimes they went out in the fishing- 
smacks. But every day brought an invitation from the 
Governor’s mansion. 

“Chess! I shall die of chess,” groaned Tom. “Is thy 
servant a Chinaman that he should do this thing?” 

“Maybe the destinies of the American people hang on 
your game.”’ 

“Bosh!”’ 

“We shall never get into Sir Andrew's black books as 
long as you keep him occupied.” 

“Troupe! So I must play on his passion for chess 
while you nose out the rotten official?” 

“Tf we can carry back what we came for, Rawdon will 
never gobble South Carolina. And the Royal standard 
will go down before the ragged Continentals.” 

“Tuck feriver!”’ 

Next day, as he paused i in the street to listen to the 
regimental band playing “God Save the King,’ Troupe 
sauntered up and drew Tom’s arm through his. The ball- 
room foot trod on air. The black eyes blazed. 

“T have found him!” 

“Barabbas?” 

A nod. 

“Tell me, Troupe! Out with it! 

“Tom Calvert, there’s a hummingbird up there, over 
your head, in that lemon tree. He might hear us! May my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I tell before we 
get away from here. When we put out to sea, — when our 
necks are safe! — I'll tell you the deucedest queerest story! 
Say! Am I right?” 

“You are always right, my dear fellow,” wringing the 
hand he so loved. 

That afternoon when “the game had been brilliant and 
sustained,” as Sir Andrew expressed it, he sent Pippin for 


!?? 
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claret and biscuit. In handing Tom his glass, the clerk con- 
trived to upset the claret over Tom’s sleeve. His apologies 
were profuse, but [om caught the spark of secret malignity 
in the pale eyes. 

He turned to Sir Andrew. “Did I ever tell you about 
the funny toast I heard at a barracks-room dinner at St. 
Peter’s? Bridgetown, you know? It was good: — 


‘From reaching for things that are out of our reaches, 

From the preacher that fights, and the soldier that preaches, 

From a chump at the chessboard, a singer that screeches, 
Liberate, Domine, me!’” 


Sir Andrew roared. Pippin went white. And of such 
like filmy threads did Fate weave a winding-sheet. 

Pippin being gone, the baronet said heavily: — _ 

“I wasted years trying to teach my clerk chess. It was 
a great blunder. Made an ass of him. He believes he plays. 
By George, sir, the most infernal ass in this world is the 
ass with his ears cocked at Science!”’ . 

Now Sir Andrew heard of the sale of the tobacco; with 
much talk about arrowroot and straw goods. And he was 
sorely out of sorts. For the French brig was soon ready for 
sea. Whereat the baronet was given over to the gout and 
the blues. 

“Never have seen anybody out of Europe that equaled 
him. How can I come down to Father Hyacinthe’s game 
after this boy’s? Oh, he’s a clever devil.” He grew morose; 
and his dejection touched Tom. 

Howbeit, he crossed Sir Andrew Colcolough’s lawn that 
night — that fatal night!— with a buoyant step, hum- 
ming softly, — 


‘And then, bring to me 
(The last of my duties!) the powder-room key!” 


The Nancy Ireson would be gone like a ghost, at day- 
light! 

“And she’s stuffed with cassava like a Christmas turkey 
with truffles,” Captain Baux had said. 
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It was a hot night, and Tom stopped out of doors to set 
Bull and Billy Bowlegs by the ears. In the east a wicked 
old moon sat under a low, jagged cloud, like a witch 
squatting ina cavern door. Tom stood staring at it, and 
wishing Arthur had never taught him the cunning of chess. 
Somehow or other he seemed enmeshed by the thing. He 
stood there in the moonlight heedless of the scurryings and 
snarlings he had encouraged. He was thinking of those old 
days in the loom-room at home, when they sang and fenced 
and slaved at chess. A shadow crossed the grass. It was 
nobody but Pippin. “It would be some comfort to sick 
the bulldog on that sneak.” 

Sir Andrew was keeping his bedroom, the gouty foot 
propped on a chair. The final struggle at chess was pro- 
longed until midnight. Then, before Tom could take his 
leave, such a thunderstorm broke over the mainland that 
his visitor was obliged to sleep under Sir Andrew’s roof. 
At least, he took a bedroom candle and went up to the 
appointed guest-chamber over the study, but not a wink of 
sleep did he get. He threw himself on the bed and thanked 
God that the brig was safe in that landlocked bay; as safe 
as a duck in a pond. The thunder shook the old house. 
The antique smoke-colored brocade curtains ran together 
like melting lead in the blaze of the lightning. They were 
looped upon gilt dahlias big as saucers; and after each 
flash Tom seemed to see gilt dahlias arranged as men on a 
mighty chessboard. 

“Greene was the knight and I was the pawn in that last 
game,” he said to the quaking walls. “Poor Sir Andrew! 
I’m glad he won. Defeat devours him.” And he tried to in- 
terest himself in the oldtimy room— by lightning-flashes. 

Was n’t there one isolated dahlia? — there on the wall, 
by the side of the bed? It did n’t hold up a curtain. What 
did it do? With such wandering reflections he wore out the 
storm. He had no notion of sleeping. As soon as he could 
set foot out of doors, he’d be off. By and by the wind blew 
haltingly. Remoter lightnings were in the bruise-colored 
clouds now. He lit his candle. 
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“T’ll blow it out after I’ve unbolted the hall door.” 
Very softly he turned the knob of his bedroom door. The 
blood went pounding through his body. The door was 
locked ! 

Of course he thought he was mistaken. He twisted and 
shook the reluctant knob. He came near kicking the panel. 

A glance showed him that the door — of heavy oak — 
like everything else about the house was built for solidity. 
Burning with indignation, the boy tried to think to some 
purpose. Who had done this? and why? This question re- 
strained his hand — and foot. Rouse the house? Not yet! 
Here was some sinister thing. 

“T’ll find out what it means. It’s some cursed plot!” 

Confirmation was not wanting. The bell-cord had been 
cut! 

The only tree near the windows was — like the rest of 
*em — storm-dwarfed. 

“No getting down that way; with whole bones.” 

Who had locked him in? What evil motive was behind 
this business? He listened for some sound. There was 
none — save the minute tweakings and scamperings that 
belong to old houses, the occasional creak of a shutter, or 
the thump of a casement in the sporadic blast. He was too 
furious to think connectedly. But he could be still, he 
told himself. And he held himself under iron control. The 
secrecy of the vigil weighed upon him. He felt the presence 
of ominous things as one feels the hypnotic eyings of an 
unseen snake. He was sitting on the side of the bed, 
candle in hand. There were stern lines in the brilliant face. 
With all his soul he listened. 

Came a soft flapping sound — like a bat’s wing against 
the window. It did n’t come from the window, however. 
It was close by. 

He leaped to his feet. The golden dahlia on the wall was 
flapping! — flapping! 

Next instant his candle was flaring in the draught that 
came from that speaking-tube in the wall. The metal 
dahlia merely closed the mouth of the tube. 
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“T am listening.” 

A whisper came back! “Better listen!” 

“Who are you?” 

“Never mind. I’ve got you.” 

“Ah? Why did you lock me in?” 

“So I could give you fair warning.” 

“At a safe distance!”’ 

“So I could say in your face, D— n you! D—n you! 
D—n you!” 

It was a very viper’s hiss of hate. 

“Come up here and give me a chance to throw you out 
of the window!”’ 

“T hate you! Sir Andrew liked me till you came here, — 
giving yourself airs. He liked my game, too. Now he 
thinks J can’t play chess! And he despises me.” 

“Oh, ho, ho! You sore-headed ass! If you don’t open 
this door, | will alarm the house.”’ 

“You won't dare. You’ll keep quiet. You'll do as I bid 

ou.” 

“Fool! What? Are you crazy, too?”’ 

“Tve found you out. I know what sort of cargo the brig 
in the harbor’s loaded with!” 

Tom was too appalled to speak. The secret was out. 
The miserable sneak held them all in the hollow of his 
hand! 

A chuckle came out of the wall. “Too sick to talk?” 

“Liar! You’d go to Sir Andrew with your cock-and-bull 
story, if you knew anything that could injure me.” 

“Not [. Once you powder-thieves were seized, he’d keep 
you here for the rest of his gouty days! The others 
would swing; but he’d hold on to you like a devilfish, 
for the sake of your game of chess! And I won't have you 
here —” 

“Liar! Fool! Scoundrel —”’ 

“T’ve got you under my thumb!”’ 

Aye, he was shaking the hangman’s rope over their heads. 
Tom tried to summon himself. 

“What do you want?” his whisper was hoarse. 
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“T want you out of my way! I can wake Sir Andrew, and 
a galley of the Hamilton Grenadiers would board that brig 
out yonder in thirty minutes.” 

Tom was dumb. The hideous threat would prove a 
hideous reality unless he could outdo this devil! “Oh, if I 
had Unaka here!” 

Again, from the hole in the wall the viper hissed at him. 
It would strike directly. “You see, I can crack you like a 
flea. But I want you out of my way — forever! You may 
buy yourself of me.” 

“Ah — h-h!” 

“Drop that treasure-belt you wear, out of the window. 
Ill throw the key to you through the window. You won’t 
find me when you come down; but the Nancy Ireson will 
sail, and Ill be rid of you for life — curse you!”’ 

No answer. 

It was such an incredible plot! Such a crafty, devilish 
snare! With destruction at the bottom of it. He had not 
even a knife about him. But he hardly looked for violence 
from the sneak. Was there no other way to save their 
lives? 

“’TaLk — or you'll hear the barracks bugle directly!” 

Tremendous issues were hanging on his next word; yet 
there ‘Tom stood with every faculty strained to catch the 
croaking of a tree toad! It came from that storm-twisted 
mimosa. Not a bit of it! It came from the throat of a tall 
Cherokee, standing straight as a pine in the starlight, his 
eyes on that open upper window where a candle shone. 

Instantly Tom’s purpose was formed. Leaning from the 
window, he waved his hand to the shadow under the tree. 
The tree toad croaked. And now Tom thanked God for 
the Cherokee tongue. He whispered, in Cherokee: “My 
brother, open your ears. Tell Is-te-pau-pau we are dis- 
covered. Crowd all sail and get away. Don’t wait for me. 
Ill follow. For God’s sake don’t lose the tide ! — or we shall 
all hang!” 

The man under the mimosa raised his arm and pointed 
to the east. 
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66 


“Wi-ni-taw’-ti-ge-gi-na-li-skaw-lung-ta-naw-ne-li-ti-se 
Bihar 

The gesture and the word —it was a single word! 
conveyed an astonishing sarcasm: “By that time [day- 
light] they will have ceased to show such favors [as hang- 
ing] to thee and me!”’ 

And the shadow under the tree melted away. 

The creaking of a Venetian blind downstairs told Tom 
that Pippin was eavesdropping. Let him! What could he 
make of Cherokee? And once more the Virginian thanked 
God for the Cherokee tongue. The yellow dahlia was shak- 
ing like a flower in a wind. 

“Will you throw down the money, and save yourself? 
whispered the evil voice. 

PING 

A careful search of the room revealed nothing that 
might do duty for a weapon: not even a poker. However, 
the candlestick in his hand was of very heavy wrought 
silver. “Better than nothing.” 

He waited, waited, waited. Come what would, he could 
abide the issue, — with the brig standing out to sea! 
Hark! What was that? Only Billy Bowlegs dragging his 
chain about the veranda. When he had paraded up and 
down until the bulldog was in a frenzy, the alligator 
slipped away. There was a splash as he sank in the basin 
of the fountain. Tom was puzzled. What brought Billy 
Bowlegs there, crawling under the study windows, at dead 
of night? Before many minutes he knew! At any rate, all 
was peace. Presently, a minute scraping sound. The key 
was turning ! 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE CASTAWAY 


He was on his legs— braced for a struggle. The door, 
to his astonishment, remained closed. So he stood —he 
did n’t know how long — on guard. There was light in the 
sky now. Day! The brig must be gone. Now to escape. 
What step would Pippin take next? What could he do, the 
ship at sea? By the way, what day did the mail-packet 
sail for Halifax? Unencumbered as a bird, — his wings 
were in that belt of gold around his body, — he would go. 
Straight across the bay, then aboard a ship for anywhere: 
provided he could get out of the house unmolested. He 
opened the door. 

The corridor was pitch-dark. With the utmost caution 
he descended the stairs. The lower hall was less dark. The 
fan-light above the entrance was faintly pink from the 
nacreous east. 

Sir Andrew’s study door was ajar. To Tom’s surprise a 
lamp was still burning in the room. He was obliged to 
pass this door; to step into the stream of light from that 
lamp. He looked in. 

Sir Andrew was sitting with his back turned, in his favor- 
ite armchair, his foot propped ona stool. He was at work. 
A strong-box stood open beside his chair; and there were 
various other boxes in sight, and a jewel-case in his hands. 
And there, too, why, a rouleau of gold-pieces had dropped 
on the floor; scattered coins were blazing like sparks 
through the pile of the carpet. Now his reluctant eyes fell 
on a card lying a little way within the door. Surely that 
was his own name. He advanced a step nearer, and read,— 

Thos. Anderson 
From his obliged and grateful 
Andrew Colcolough. 
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Yet farther into the room — on leaden feet. Furtively, 
stealthily, weighed down with a horrible misgiving! Why 
did the memory of the Fishing Creek massacre overwhelm 
his senses? He knew! He knew, too, what had led the alli- 
gator to creep along under those windows ! 

He stood staring into the cheval-glass beyond Sir An- 
drew’s writing-table. The baronet was lying back in the 
big armchair — his throat cut from ear to ear! 

The boy stumbled to a window, shoved it up, and leaped 
out. 

“Here he is! Here’s the murderer!” screamed Pippin. 

Tom was surrounded by a squad of grenadiers, knocked 
down, and overpowered. Then he was locked in the old 
wine-cellar which formed the ancient foundations of the 
Governor’s mansion. 

“Here’s where we'll hold him till Captain Unwin is 
back,” said the sergeant of the Hamilton Grenadiers. But 
the grim look he gave his prisoner went for nothing. The 
shock had been so great Tom was benumbed. His brain 
seemed to hold but one impression. Oh, ghastly spec- 
tacle! 

By and by he remembered that he had resisted those 
grenadiers when they laid hands on him. Yes, and he 
had been kicked and cuffed — ah, that accounted for his 
aches and bruises. At first he had not felt them. 


By and by he gathered up disjointed facts and pieced 
them together. Pippin’s greed and the Devil’s oppor- 
tunity had come in conjunction. The sight of the gold 
and jewels had led Pippin to do murder. His cunning 
suggested the ease with which circumstantial evidence 
could be made to fasten the guilt on another — the object 
of his malignance. Pippin had found the old man asleep. 
The sight of some jewel selected as a parting memento 
for “Thomas Anderson” had inflamed the hate of the 
treacherous underling. 

Tom recalled various worried hints the baronet had 
let fall concerning his clerk. “ Pippin was avaricious; and 
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conscienceless.”’ “Pippin thought he had a string to the ~ 
Governor.” “That creature of mine’s looking for dead 
men’s shoes!” “I picked the sneak up out of the dirt. 
I educated him. And now he’s got one eye squinting at 
an inheritance!” “Every day of my life I’m minded of 
the Scriptural horse sense, “Make thy servant as thy 
son, and in time he will become as thy master!’ ” 

Captain Unwin would be Military Governor when he 
got back from Halifax. There would be a court martial. 
The end was easy to foresee. Pippin would make public 
the truth about one thing — their business in the Ber- 
mudas! ‘The rest of his evidence would be a tissue of lies. 
And the accused had not a witness; nor, in this part of 
the world, a friend. He recalled Dick Knatchbull’s sneer 
about “the Governor of Mars.” “Yes, your friends are 
all on Mars!” the sick brain warned the benumbed body. 
“Don’t fool yourself about the upshot!” 

Two small gratings set high in the stonework made 
“darkness visible” within those fortresslike walls. ‘Tom 
spent hours in making sure that there was no aperture 
other than the grated airholes and the double-locked door. 
A dungeon could not have been more secure, save, possi- 
bly, for one thing. The foundations were said to be two 
centuries old. Sir Andrew had thought so. Maybe those 
iron gratings were less secure than they looked; maybe — 

But the stone wall afforded no foothold, 

Was there nothing? 

There were two wine-butts. One was elevated on some- 
thing — what? He could not make out in the semi-dark- 
ness. He went up to it; his foot struck upon a spongy 
something that gave out a pungent smell. 

A hope — so fierce, so live it was like a pang — darted 
through him. What was that story De la Jonquiére had 
told him? — about some old wine-cellars in one of the 
provinces where he had seen a sort of mushroom growth 
force huge casks of wine halfway to the cellar ceiling? 
Here, before his eyes, the miracle! the unbelievable nat- 
ural phenomenon! fungi shouldering a butt of wine! 
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He tried to recall all Eugéne had said. In one recorded 
instance a hogshead of Burgundy had been pushed up- 
ward at the rate of two feet in twenty-four hours. It was 
like demonry. Was it possible that this fungus was jerk- 
ing up that bulk of wine there at a like rate—or any- 
thing near it? If they could hoist their burden — those 
feeble fibers — they could support the added burden of 
his weight. And the iron gratings could be touched — 
tested! 

, He fell upon his knees and prayed God that it might 
e so. 

When he was faint for food, the door was unlocked. A 
hand thrust bread and water into the cellar. And the door 
was fast again. Hours passed. The darkness grew darker. 
Then there was moonlight in the gratings. 

With his whole soul upon the issue he awaited the sor- 
cery. What was the ghost of Saul to the wizardry of 
Nature’s energies? 


The earthy, underground Afrites toiled and heaved, 
and bowed themselves to their task. 


Standing on the wine-butt, he seized the rusty bars. 
Iron and stone had not escaped the disintegration in the 
winds and suns of two centuries. He wrenched away one 
bar. Now he had a lever. One by one the others were 
forced from loosened mortises. 

A bar was placed as a prop for his foot against the wall. 

He clutched the stone sill, hanging by his hands. 

In another instant he was lying flat on his face in the 
grass under the window of the butler’s pantry. 

It was not yet day. He avoided the principal streets; 
left the mainland— as it was called—in a wherry; 
changed clothes with a Spanish sailor; and shipped as a 
cabin-boy on a vessel off for Halifax. She was wrecked 
at sea — with great loss of life. One of the ship’s boats 
went down. Another capsized. One brown, virile vaga- 
bond clung to the keel of the boat that had turned turtle. 
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Bottom-up, this boat was finally washed ashore on Sable 
Island, and a half-drowned boy crawled up on the beach; 
and thanked God for life. 

He had never heard of Sable Island, now known as “the 
graveyard of the Atlantic.”” Nor did he dream that the 
shores of Nova Scotia were only about a hundred miles 
away. The island was an accumulation of loose sand form- 
ing two ridges united at the ends and enclosing a shallow 
Jake. Tracts of grass and pools of fresh water were to be 
met with. 

But Tom’s first discovery was that he should not lack 
for four-footed company. Herds of seals and droves of 
wild ponies inhabited the island. The latter were the off- 
spring of horses landed there from the wreck of a Spanish 
vessel early in the sixteenth century. 

This ellipse in sand, with the sea pounding at its edge, 
seals gamboling and snoring on the beach, horses, by 
scores, feeding around the lake — was this to be his 
world? 

Was it for this he had been born? 

With a piece of driftwood he killed a seal; and he ate 
a piece of its flesh, raw. Fire was not. With a tinder- 
box he could have set a smoke signal going, which might 
have been sighted by some passing vessel. Without it — 
what hope of ever being discovered? He had come ashore 
with thousands of dollars in gold secure in the treasure- 
belt locked around his waist; and two garments. 

Beside the Virginian, a few other things were washed 
ashore from the foundered wreck. One, alas! was the 
corpse of the second mate. The “fearful guest” did not 
tarry long. When the tide went out, he too was gone. 

A sea-chest was wedged among the rocks. Its contents 
ptoved to be two or three pieces of clothing, tobacco, and 
an empty rum-bottle. , 

Next to a tinder-box, a bottle was the most precious 
thing under the sun. A piece of a seal’s pelt was denuded 
of fur, scraped, washed, and dried. Seal’s blood for ink, 
a splinter of bone for pen, and Tom prepared his epistle 
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to Humanity at Large: the fate of the Kitty Faraday; a 
description of the island; and a prayer for deliverance. 
His name and birthplace were added. The precious 
parchment was put into the bottle; the cork wired down; 
a piece of seal-bladder tied over all; and when the tide 
was ebbing the bottle was dropped into the Atlantic. 

The days sped on, and on. To his diet of seals’ flesh, 
mare’s milk was added. And the days sped on, and on. 

He tried to keep some record of time; but a storm 
carried away the pile of stones which was his calendar. 
Meantime sea-winds, surf bathing, and sun developed, 
vitalized, and beautified the young fellow. Through 
every pore in his naked skin he drew energy from the 
source of all energy, the sun. 

By and by it began to grow cold. He clubbed seals to 
death, and with their dried pelts lined the excavation in 
the sand-slope where he slept. 

To the herds of ponies he talked in Latin, in French, 
in English, and in Cherokee. 

“T don’t want to go dumb because I happen to be a 
castaway.” 

It grew colder and colder. Snow began to fly. But his 
savagely natural life had rendered him almost insensible 
to the whims of temperature. 

One morning he went out to address the Roman Senate. 
The senators were used to it, and did not mind; though 
they fidgeted, and kicked each other’s shins occasionally. 
But senators are always doing unsenatorial things! What 
a study for “Pompey at the Lupercal’”’ would the boy 
have made at that minute! — clad, not in a wolf-skin but 
in a seal-skin, his ruddy hair flowing down his naked 
shoulders. 

“Jam diu, Catilina!” cried the accuser; and, springing 
on the back of a coal-black stallion, he galloped through 
the whirling snow, round and round and round the lake! 

There came a sound that halted the scampering herds. 
Hundreds of wild eyes flashed dismayed inquiry through 
tossing forelocks. The horses huddled together. 
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Again! The boom of a gun! With the violence of a 
madman the boy forced his horse to the top of the sand- 
wall. 

Through the snowfall he could make out nothing. 
Again the ship’s gun shook the solitude. And now with 
the throat of an eagle Tom yelled “Ship ahoy! Ahoy! 
A-h-o-y !” 

A bronze Hermes on a black stallion came crashing 
down to the beach. And the curtain of snow was rent by a 
scream: the warcry of the Cherokees! 

“Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee! Son of Going Snake 
trumpeted the Virginian. 

The Roman senators, nosing in the sleety grass around 
the lake, heard the voice of Cicero, but they were used to 
orators, and heeded them no more then than do we nowa- 
days. | 

Out of the white cloud, moving as silently as the snow- 
flakes, came a man. 

‘Tom sprang to the ground. 

“Emathla?” 

And the son of the Cavaliers wound his arm about the 
son of the Cherokees. And the yellow eyes blazed. 

“God bless you, Unaka! God forever bless you!” Then, 
a little unsteadily, ““How goes the war?”’ 

A single word blasted his hopes. “Peace.” 

“The war is over?” 

A nod. 

The news smote Tom like a thunderbolt. Over! The 
struggle for which he panted as a hart pants for the water- 
brooks. No more to draw a sword for Virginia! No more 
to ride forth with Sumter! No more, forever! He hid his 
face in the stallion’s black mane. 

And the yellow eyes were full of curious patience with 
the ways of whites; and burning with fidelity. 

“Look, Emathla,” Unaka said in Cherokee. 

Tom’s eyes followed the sweep of Unaka’s outstretched 
arm. The snowfall was dwindling. The beach and the bay 
below them were no longer invisible. In the bay a little 
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brig lay at anchor. On the sands was the jolly-boat, and a 
couple of sailors were stretching their legs close by. 


Half an hour later, when the trim vessel was scudding 
away for the shores of Nova Scotia, the comrades sat in 
the captain’s cabin, Tom clad in a suit of the captain’s 
clothes. | 

“How long have I been on that island, Unaka?” 

** About ten moons,”’ clucked the Cherokee. 

“What? This is March? I had a birthday on Sable 
Island, and did n’t know it.” 

The story he “picked out” of Unaka was this: The 
Nancy Ireson had made Pamlico Sound in five days. 
Troupe visited Greene’s camp in “the high hills of the 
Santee,’ and there presented the precious cargo in the 
name of “ Dare-Devil,’ Thomas Calvert Anderson, Sum- 
ter’s former aide. The powder was stored in Fort Watson, 
now commanded by Marion. From General Greene him- 
self Marion learned the history of this windfall. And the 
Swamp Fox had said brave things of “Dare-Devil.” He 
had told the whole party when they visited the fort that 
he owed his life to “this intrepid young Virginian.” His 
escape from Lord Rawdon in Charleston would have been 
impossible but for “the audacious courage of this young- 
ster.” 

“He’s a mighty fine boy,” the cautious tongue asserted. 

But Dare-Devil did not follow, as he had promised to do. 
Troupe, the Marquis, and Unaka went to Virginia to seek 
him. Dangeridge remained on the Santee with his com- 
mand. Captain Baux and his French crew were once more 
put in charge of L’Indienne. Troupe, Major McIntosh, 
and De la Jonquiére pressed on to Oxheart, confident that 
they would be met there with tidings of Tom. In this hope 
they were bitterly disappointed. Troupe, Rory, and the 
Marquis hurriedly set sail in L’Indienne for Pamlico 
Sound once more. By this time Tom must have reached 
the Carolina coast. Of course they failed to find him. And 
now the four were consumed with anxiety for the absentee. 
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Troupe was compelled to return to his regiment. Greene 
was preparing to march against the British at Orangeburg. 
A consultation was held by the quartette. They now felt 
the gravest apprehension for Tom’s safety. McIntosh and 
De la Jonquiére determined on a cruise that should rake 
the coast from Virginia to Florida. 

“Tf he’s landed anywhere from Chesapeake Bay to the 
Florida Keys, we'll find him,” said the Marquis. “If we 
don’t find him— back to the Bermudas! I'll lay the 
matter before Lord Mulgrave. Sir Andrew Colcolough 
shall answer for Carabas!”’ 

Poor Sir Andrew. He was beyond the authority of the 
English Crown. 

“Dinna fash yesel’, my Lord Marquis,” roared Rory. 
“Tl pit Sir Aineas McIntosh on this wee baronet 1’ the 
Bermudas. I hae a sma’ yacht, the Toryenne, tuggin’ at 
her anchor 1’ St. Augustine Bay, an’ she shall sail till she 
rots, or bring hame Tammie!” 

Troupe, tied to Greene, furnished Unaka with means to 
go to the Bermudas as a redskin detective. Unaka shipped 
as a roustabout to the Bermudas. Once there, he opened 
his ears. He learned that the dark young gentleman from 
Barbados had murdered Governor Sir Andrew Colcolough, 
that he had been arrested, had escaped, and had never 
been heard of more. The roustabout prowled about the 
island for two months, looking for Emathla. 

One night, at a cockfight, he saw a Bermuda negro in the 
suit of mulberry broadcloth Tom was wearing when Unaka 
saw him last. He sported, too, the Voodoo charm, the 
black snake’s head of Carib conjurings. Unaka purchased 
the charm and found out that Tom had shipped on some 
vessel for Halifax. It was a doubtful clue, but the only one. 
To Halifax went the inscrutable Cherokee. 

He haunted the wharves and the sailors’ drinking-places. 
He heard the fishermen, one day, talking about a bottle 
which had been picked up off the coast by a mackerel 
schooner. He got to the bottom of the matter. He heard 
the letter from the sea read aloud. 
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“He’s ashore on Sable Island,” said the fisher-folk, at 
no loss to recognize the description of the island. Unaka 
hired a little sailing-vessel to make the run of a hundred 
miles. And thus came deliverance to the boy whose cour- 
age had fought with despair as Paul fought with wild 
beasts at Ephesus. 


“The first thing to do is to write: letters to Oxheart — to 
Madam and papa, to Troupe and Lady Pantoufle and 
Mimi; letters to Barbados — to De la Jonquiére, the Prin- 
cess, Lord Mulgrave, and, yes, old Dick Knatchbull, too. 
Who knows where Major McIntosh and De la Jonquiére 
are? I’ll write to St. Augustine and Charleston. Next we 
must get ourselves up for civilization, you and I. Now that 
you ve found me — once more! — I'll never lose sight of 
you again, please God. Listen, Unaka. I don’t mean to go 
back to Virginia looking like a blackamoor. We are going 
— you and I —on the next packet for Liverpool. On to 
Paris! I’ll hunt up Herr Professor Klopstock; he shall give 
me back a white man’s skin. By the way, the Princess her- 
self may be in Paris. Who knows? But wherever I go, 
Redskin, you shall go. Is not this right, my brother?” 

“Ungkitaw!” And the son of many braves held out a 
hand which would never fail Tom Anderson. 


POSTSCRIPTUM 


OnE night in Paris, in the winter of 1786, a card was 
brought to Prince Oczakoff’s box at the Opéra. Oczakoff 
glanced at it with an exclamation: “Mr. and Lady Amy 
Knatchbull,” he said. “Think of it!” 

“There they are,” answered his companion, whose 
opera-glasses were busy. Oczakoff, wearing the uniform 
of a commissioned officer of the Royal Swiss Guards, was 
singularly handsome and distinguished. The other man — 
very dark, very impassive, and also uniformed as an 
officer of the Guards — was accounted the greatest swell in 
Europe. Tom and Unaka! 

The past four years had been a whirl of travel and ad- 
venture, in many a different quarter of the globe. The 
Marquis de la Jonquiére had borne the two Americans 
company in most of their expeditions. Prince Oczakoff, 
the heir of immense Russian possessions, the intimate of 
De la Jonquiére and the Marquis de la Fayette, had found 
the latchstring of Europe on the outside. 

The two made their way to Lady Amy Knatchbull’s 
box. Here were three people who held each other in rare 
esteem. They had stood together in the Shadow of Ex- 
tinction. The horror of the Shade had proved them — 
that they were clean of selfishness. Amy Dalton had risked 
her life to save the Cherokee. And was not she snatched 
from death by the poor prisoner? They knew each other 
as well as if they had been three spirits. 

Lady Amy Knatchbull was the most beautiful bride 
Paris had seen since Marie Antoinette dawned on the 
French Capital. Dick was the picture of happiness, and 
“not half as lazy-looking as he used to be,”’ ‘Tom told him. 
To Lady Amy Knatchbull he said: — 

“My dear Lady Amy, you’ve given Paris something to 
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talk about besides Their Majesties. They’ve named the 
loveliest rose in France “The Planter’s Bride.’” 

“Small blame to ’em,” murmured Dick — his sardonic 
brows set above what adoring eyes! “By the way, Ocza- 
koff, Lord Mulgrave wrote us about that queer story from 
the Bermudas. Is it all true?” 

“Yes; do tell us about that. Did the Governor-General 
of the Bermudas really leave a will in your favor? — which 
has just been discovered?” asked Lady Amy. 

“Sir Andrew Colcolough left me everything of which 
he died possessed — not forgetting Billy Bowlegs and old 
Bull. I shall send ’em to Virginia, to Pat Carr. Poor Sir 
Andrew’s assassin was discovered through the deathbed 
confession of old Lolita, the housekeeper. Sir Andrew was 
murdered by his secretary. Lolita was bought up; the 
secret was kept; the will hidden for more than three years. 
But the woman confessed to Father Hyacinthe that Pippin 
had done murder; )and the will was produced. Pippin was 
hanged. But he threw into the sea — from the scaffold !— 
the box of chessmen the poor old gentleman had so prized. 
It had belonged, in the beginning, to an Emperor of China. 
I shall have to go to the Bermudas soon to see about 
matters.” 

“T hope the baronet’s will does not impose his name 
with your inheritance, Prince Oczakoff? Everytime I see 
you, you have anew name! I shan’t like — Thomas Colco- 
lough, I promise you!” said the Barbados beauty. 

You did n’t ask me how I should like your new name!” 

She blushed; an auroral blush on the snow of her neck 
and brow. “How could I ask you— when you were in 
Asia Minor?” And then she glanced up at the tall, dark, 
haughty fellow towering behind her chair. 

“Unaka Nung-noh-hut-tar-hee, Kah-nung-dar-har-gah, 
what do they do with your name, at roll-call?”’ 

“T am Captain Unaka merely.” 

Dick looked thoughtfully at the man who had sent the 
knife of Going Snake into his ribs! 

“Going back to the States with Oczakoff, Captain?” 
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The Cherokee assented; and Lady Amy remarked on the 
becomingness of his splendid uniform. Lo! for once in his 
life this Cherokee showed his brilliant teeth in a smile! 
It is an historical fact that the son of a long Homeric line 
of Cherokee braves was at heart a dandy! He loved 
finery as did Paul Jones. 1 


It was April, 1786. In France the Cardinal de Rohan 
had been acquitted. In Virginia the cherry trees were in 
blossom. They were bound to be in blossom; for Tom was 
coming home! At Oxheart House preparations had been 
going forward for weeks for the joyful event. And look, 
who were there forgathered, awaiting him. Besides Grand- 
mother Anderson, Major Audley Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Troupe Anderson, and Dare, others had been bidden. 
Madame la Princesse Oczakoff had come from Barbados 
to meet her adopted son, the sole heir to her vast posses- 
sions. With her, the Marquis de la Jonquiére. From St. 
Augustine had come Major Roderick McIntosh, by sea, 
in his boasted old tub the Toryenne. “I wad hae crossed 
the Atlantic to see Daur-Deevil, madame; he’s the heir 
o’, Mallow, ye ken,” he said to the Princess, who, by the 
way, was delighted with Old Rory. Dr. and Mrs. Pratt 
were there. And there, too, was Colonel Arthur Leslie, of 
the King’s Own. And there were others. 

Could they have known exactly when the yacht from 
the Bermudas would get in, they might have timed the 
hour of Tom’s arrival. But they did not know; so it fell 
out that when somebody on horseback cantered up to the 
gates one April evening, it was unobserved. Dark was fall- 
ing; and, moreover, Oxheart House was at dinner. At that 
instant no eyes were on the avenue. The rider tethered his 
horse near the entrance, and hurried up the avenue between 
the walls of “blossomy boughs.” With a foot as light as 
Dare’s own he drew near the door. They were beginning 
to light the candles about the house. He could make out 
old Cornstalk, stretched upon the veranda, fast asleep. 
And somebody was strolling up and down the twilight 
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veranda. Ah, it was Dilsey! Strolling and crooning: “By 
an’ by: By an’ by-y-e.”” What the deuce was that she held 
in her arms? A bundle of lace and cambric — a long white 
robe was trailing over her arm. He ascended the steps 
quietly. 

“Hello, there, Dilsey! What’s that you’ve got there? 

She screamed. She rushed to meet him. She sobbed 
with joy. “Seed him fust! Dilsey seed him fust! Marse 
Tom, I never would ’a’ knowed yer ’cep fer de Anderson 
favor.” 

He wrung her outstretched hand — and peeped won- 
deringly at the lace bundle. 

What ts it?” 

“Listen, Lord!” wiping away her tears. “Donh yer 
know whut dis? Dis,” firmly, “ is Thomas Cecil Calvert 
Anderson.” 

“What?” choking. 

“Dis de ’Ar er Oxheart.”’ 

“Troupe’s boy? Do you mean it?” awe-struck. “Give 
him to me, Dilsey!””» How awkwardly, how tenderly, he 
took the frilly, unconscious bundle in his strong arms, 
resting the tiny head on his gold-laced arm! From the 
dining-room came the hum of animated voices. Tom 
beckoned the black, and passed into the vacant draw- 
ing-room. Trembling with excitement, Dilsey threw wide 
the folding-doors opening into the dining-room. And 
she announced: “Prince Oczakoff; an’ Thomas Cecil 
Calvert Anderson!” 

Presently Tom found himself looking into a pair of 
beautiful eyes, and a vision of loveliness held out her little 
white hands to him. She murmured, “My unknown?” 
and he remembered! 

“Ah, thou Beauty of Charleston! Now will I take my 
revenge!” kissing the sweet lips that had mocked him 
once, and mystified him completely. 

Major McIntosh chuckled: “Wha wad hae thocht it, 
Daur-Deevil? The lassie wi’ her joi’ the Rebel airmy was 
Troupe’s ain bonny dove!” | | : 
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In the midst of talk and laughter — what a joyful con- 
fusion — Mrs. John Pratt set upon the young officer’s 
knee a little chubby two-year-old. 

“Mimi,” he faltered, “who’s this?” And, looking up 
at him with tender gray eyes, the cherub said, “Je suis 
Tom-Annerson.” 

Tom caught the boy to his breast, stammering, “Are 
there any more?” 

His misgivings were not unfounded. For by and by, 
Carr came riding up on the Gray Goose, — she was fat 
as a carriage-horse, — carrying in one hand the old fish- 
oil lantern and bracing in the saddle before him a little 
papoose, with eyes as black as Friar Rush’s and a quaint 
resemblance to Unaka. How good was the welcome Tom 
received from his old friend! And how proudly Carr told 
him that the little Choctaw-Cherokee-Irishman was 
“Thomas Throope — and may the Lord have mercy on 
his soul!”’ solemnly. 

“Amen, Pat; and, just to show you I mean it, I shall 
provide for this boy, and see that he has an excellent edu- 
cation.” 

From Carr, Tom learned that Egger had mysteriously 
disappeared during the British raid. It was believed that, 
in some inexplicable way, the Fool had compassed the 
overseer’s end. How or when he perished, no man knows 
to this day. Was it possible that the Fool’s brain had spun 
some cobweb that — at last!— entangled his enemy? 
Unlikely as it seemed, this was the fixed belief of all 
who knew the circumstances. Egger’s name was men- 
tioned only in whispers by the blacks, who, wagging their 
heads, avowed, “Fool Billy done it.” Tom heard, too, 
that for two years Ole Schotkonung Fauchetegoat had 
been living in Sweden. But Pat slurred over home 
topics. 

“Me b’y,” anxiously, “they’s afther sayin’ yez have 
come home a prince! An’ Tommie Jifferson’s agin princes. 
Now ain’t he?” 

“He can put up with a homemade one, Carr. By 
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the way, we never did go to Georgia to find the Indian 
mine! But you and I are going out to lick Algiers —” 

“Phwat the divvle?” 

“And tell Sehoy I’ll be over to the blacksmith’s shop 
in the morning to shake hands with her. We’ll talk about 
Algiers. What ’s Unaka doing?” 

“Indade, thin, at fust Bryan o’ Lynn bucked at the 
foine ridgermintals av the Injun gintleman; but now thim 
two’s ez thick ez niggers. Divvle a liss!” He rode away; 
and Tom was whisked off by that blooming vision of 
young womanhood which had been “little Dare” when he 
rode off on “Ma’y Jane” to the Grattan Plantation. “I 
was gone six years on that errand!”’ said he. 

“Come and tell your beads, Lady Pantoufle! What 
have you done with poor Bob Brevard?” 

“Poor Bob Brevard? Anything else, Tom. He’s Colonel 
Bob Brevard of the regular army. What more could a 
man ask?” 

“Indeed! Hurrah for Bob! But what of poor, poor 
De la Jonquiére, mine own familiar friend?” 

- “Indeed, Tom —”’ 

“And Arthur? The noblest, dearest fellow! —” 

Silence. Dead silence! 

“Answer me. Is it to be Madame la Marquise or Lady 
Leslie?’ and he held her fast. 

Blushing desperately, she faltered, “Tom, honey! — if 
a young gentleman is shot down at your own door —by 
one of your own creatures— what can you do—but 
marry him?” | 


THE END 
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